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A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE BOY 



CHAPTER I 

HIS FIRST APPEARANCE 

He was the youngest of eight children, and was 
born in 1830. When he was three months old, 
he was carried into the meeting-house, one cold 
December Sunday, wrapped in many shawls and 
blankets, and there, before the whole congregation, 
he was solemnly christened Lemuel Hutchinson 
Parker. As he was the youngest of eight, and 
no other child came after him into the Parker 
family, he was known for many years as The 
Baby. But, after a while, when he had grown 
too big to be called a baby, he was Lemmie. It 
was Lemmie here and Lemmie there, from morn- 
ing until night, all over the Parker house and all 
over that part of Fairport in which the Parker 
house stood. Indeed, his mother used to wonder 
if he would ever be called by any other name than 
that of Lemmie ; she heard it so much and so 
many times a day. For Lemmie was a very active 
boy, and never stayed long in one place. If he 
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2 LEJf: A NEW ENGLAND VILLAGE BOY 

were left in a corner by the kitchen fireplace, 
playing with the odd little blocks that his father 
brought him from tUe shipyard, it was just as 
likely as not that he would next be heard of in 
the garret, harnessing the angry, squalling cat 
to a footstool turned upside down for a go-cart. 
Then his mother, or one of his big sisters, would 
go to the garret door and cry, " Lem-mee ! " 

But another name came to him, after a while. 
When he was five years old, the rest of the family 
thought it was time for him to shed the short frocks 
and petticoats which he had worn up to that age. 
So he was put into jacket and trousers. In those 
days it was not the fashion for boys and men to 
wear on their legs the short trousers coming only 
down to the knees, that are worn now. Every 
boy, over five years of age, wore a jacket, likewise 
a pair of trousers that reached as low as the ankle ; 
and these were kept in place by straps passing over 
the shoulders, under the jacket, and which were 
known as "galluses," not suspenders. When a 
boy was dressed up, he wore a broad white collar 
outside of his jacket, and this was tied with a bow 
of black ribbon in front. So when Lemmie was 
put into jacket and trousers, he looked like a little 
man ; but he felt like a very big man indeed. 
Nobody knew just how and when it happened, but 
he was Lemmie no longer. He was Lem. His 
mother and his two big sisters refused to call him 
by that name. But his brothers, of whom there 
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HIS FIRST APPEARANCE 3 

were three, called him Lem ; all the boys in town 
called him Lem ; and so, after a while, all the 
Parker family knew him by no other name. 

In front of the Parker house was a large piece 
of grassy land, sloping down to the street below, 
and owned by nobody in particular. This was the 
Common. On one side of it was the county court- 
house, and behind that was the dreadful jail ; and 
on the other side of the Common was the Master's 
school. The Master's school was intended for the 
biggest boys and girls in town; the Mistress's 
school, which was in Pleasant Street, took in the 
smaller scholars. Thus it happened that Lem, 
living as he did on the Common, was the play- 
mate of boys much older than himself ; and when 
he wanted company, which was often, he had only 
to go out of his front gate and he would be sure 
to find boys ready to play with him. 

When he was six years old he was sent to a 
private school kept by his mother's cousin, Miss 
Emmeline. Miss Emmeline's father was Lem's 
Uncle Eben. He went to sea as captain of a 
large ship, the Canova, sailing out of Fairport, 
and he was to all the boys a very great and 
famous man ; and as he was kind and jolly with 
even the smallest, he was much beloved by all the 
boys. There were several daughters in Uncle 
Eben's family, and although they were by no 
means poor people, it was thought best for the 
eldest girl, Emmeline, to teach a private school of 
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her own. Her schoolhouse was a little building 
in Howe's Lane that had once been a lawyer's 
office, in the more prosperous days of the town, 
when the public lands of the region were bought 
and sold, and people went to law to see who should 
have, and who should not have, some of the lands 
that were no longer for sale. 

The difference between a private school and a 
public school is that the teacher of a private school 
is paid for teaching by the parents of the scholar, 
whereas a public school teacher is paid by the 
officers of the town in which the school is situated. 
The fee for teaching in Miss Emmeline's school was 
ninepence a week. Ninepences have gone out of 
use now, but when Lem was a small boy, a nine- 
pence was equal to twelve and a half cents. There 
was a small silver coin then, about as large as a 
ten-cent piece, called a ninepence, and each 
scholar was expected to bring one of these coins, 
wrapped in a bit of paper, to the teacher every 
Monday morning. If the parents of the small 
scholar did not happen to have a ninepence coin, 
they sent a ten-cent piece and two copper cents. 
The cents were large and heavy, almost as big 
round as a silver half-dollar, and these made a great 
weight, to say nothing of the money being a half- 
cent short of ninepence. When Miss Emmeline 
opened a little package and found two big copper 
cents and a ten-cent piece, she frowned ; but 
when she found that the white paper held a four- 
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pence-ha'penny (which was half of a ninepence) 
and six copper cents, as she sometimes did, she 
said, " The mean old thing ! " Lem heard that 
and remembered it, and went home and told his 
mother that Jerusha Butler's mother had sent a 
lot of cents and a fourpence-ha'penny to Miss 
Emmeline, and that Miss Emmeline had said, 
" The mean old thing ! " This made his mother 
smile, and Lem felt rewarded. 

The village of Fairport is not a very large one, and 
from one end of it to the other the distance is not 
great ; but the scholars were so small, some of 
them being only four years old, it was thought too 
far to school for them to come home for their 
dinner in the winter ; and so nearly every one of 
the boys and girls, wading through the snow to 
school carried a pail, or basket, in which was 
packed a nice little lunch put up by a careful and 
loving mother. The teacher went home to her 
dinner, leaving one of the larger boys in charge 
of the schoolhouse. One day Lem's bigger 
brother Hal was left in charge. Hal was aged 
eight, and when he was left to take care of the 
smaller boys and girls, he was naturally very 
proud. He showed his pride by ordering Lem 
around, and Lem, who was not used to being 
ordered about by anybody but his father or mother, 
looked for something to throw at his big brother. 
On the walls of the schoolroom hung several 
thick pasteboard cards on which were printed pic- 
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tures and a few lines of large black print such as 
these : — 

This is a liorse. 

WilltlieiiorseliiteP 

No,liutliewilil(icl(. 

Tliis is a iion. 
Wliere does lie live P 
He lives in Af-ri-ca. 

Snatching one of these from the wall, Lem threw 
it at his big brother. But it shied oflf in the air 
somehow, and, scaling along in the queerest way, 
it went away into a corner of the room and hit 
Rowl Bridgham on the top of his head. Rowl 
was not quite six years old and was small of his 
age ; but the noise he made when he was struck 
was something terrible. It was like the roar of a 
young lion. But when he put his hand up to his 
head and then looked at it, his roar was a wild, wild 
shriek ; for on his head was a great streak of 
blood! The edge of the card had cut a gash in 
Rowl's scalp. 

Lem, with a strange and chilly feeling about the 
top of his own head, tried to sooth Rowl's sorrows, 
but that youngster, refusing to be comforted, 
grabbed his cap and rushed home through the 
snow. The other boys divided Rowl's luncheon 
among themselves, and when the teacher returned, 
each one of the scholars ran to her with one accord 
and told her of the dreadful thing that had hap- 
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pened. All but Lem. He kept back in a corner 
by himself with a strange sense of being the wick- 
edest and worst boy in the world ; but he also felt 
bitter toward his playmates for their being so ready 
to tell the teacher. 

That little affair made a large sensation in the 
vUlage. Lem Parker had split Rowl Bridgham's 
head open. Doctor Stevens had taken three 
stitches in Rowl's scalp to mend it withal. And 
although Rowl, who was a chubby and lovable 
boy, came to school next day, proud of having his 
scalp mended and very forgiving and kind to Lem, 
it was a long time before Lem' got rid. of the notion 
that he was the worst and wickedest boy in town. 
His big sisters and brothers took good care that 
he should not forget that he had split Rowl Bridg- 
ham's head open with a lion-card. As for Hal, 
he was so tickled about it that he twitted Lem 
with his being a pirate and a Blue Beard until the 
mother interfered and promised to punish Hal if . 
he didn't quit that. 

In the course of time, the sense of being very, 
very wicked died out of Lem's mind, and although 
the grown people of the village forgot all about 
Rowl's hurt, the small boys never forgot it ; they 
began to regard Lem as a very desperate and 
bloodthirsty character, one who was to be feared 
and respected. Lem saw this, and he was rather 
set up by it, for he began to think of himself as a 
hero. Then a worse thing befell him. 



CHAPTER II 

HIS FIRST STEP IN CRIME 

A PARTICULARLY bad boy was Bill Twyford. 
His father was a small, weak man who worked in 
the shipyard of Master Parker, the father of Lem. 
Twyford was what was called a lumper ; that is 
to say, he had no regular trade as a ship-carpenter, 
or anything else ; but he did odd jobs about the 
yard, fetching and carrying, running on errands 
from the building vessels to the shops around the 
yard, and, as the saying went, lumping for the 
men. Mrs. Twyford was a strong-minded and 
strong-lunged woman who used to put her hus- 
band out of doors in the rain, or in the snow, 
whenever he was disobedient, which was not 
seldom. But Bill, even at the age of ten, was 
beyond this good woman's control. 

" Land sakes alive ! " Mistress Twyford would 
say, "that 'ere boy is the perfeck image of me, 
and I can no more rule him than I can rule a wild 
steer. Bill will lie, and steal, and cheat, and play 
hookey till the cows come home. Pity he's not 
more like his pore, dear father. You, Ike, you 
jest git down to the shipyard and git some chips ; 
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you didn't bring home no chips to-night. You 
lazy, no-'count critter, you ! " Ike was Bill 
Twyford's father. 

Although the Parker family and the Twyford 
family were not on the close relations of people 
that visit each other, or visit the same families, 
the smaller Twyford boys. and the Parker boys 
were on intimate terms. Indeed, the boys of 
that village were in what is sometimes called a 
pure democracy. Every boy was just as good as 
any other boy ; sons of the richest and highest 
families were playmates with the sons of the poor- 
est and meanest of the village ; and although 
there was a difference of three years between the 
ages of Bill and Lem, they were on very good 
terms with each other ; and when Bill showed 
Lem how they could buy one of Old Man Leigh- 
ton's cocoanuts without money, Lem fell into the 
scheme without the least sense of doing wrong. 
He was only seven years old, and he had never 
even so much as heard of the crime of making 
bogus, or counterfeit, money ; so he was easily 
led into it. 

There was a tin-shop in the village, on the 
street by the water-front, and in the rear of the 
shop were thrown all the refuse bits of tin which 
the tinsmith could not use. This heap of odds 
and ends, very dear to the boys of the village, 
sometimes had in it many small round pieces of 
tin, about the size of a f ourpence-ha'penny coin. It 
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would be mighty easy, so Bill said, to take one of 
those round bits of tin, smooth the rough edges 
where it had been punched out to make holes for 
a colander, and, wrapping it up in paper, pass it 
off for a fourpence-ha'penny. Old Man Leighton 
was the only man in the village who had cocoa- 
nuts for sale, and every boy knew that the regular 
price of a cocoanut was fourpence-ha'penny. So, 
carefully wrapping the tin fourpence in a bit of 
paper, as they were used to see their mothers do 
when sending to the store, the two boys trotted 
into Old Man Leighton's store. They had hoped 
that Charlie Leighton, a good-natured and rosy- 
cheeked young man, would be there to wait on 
them. To their great dismay, Old Man Leighton 
himself came forward to peer down over the edge 
of the counter at the two small boys outside of it. 

" How much are your cocoanuts ? " asked Lem, 
whom Bill had put forward to carry on the busi- 
ness, not that they did not know the price of the 
nuts, but the unwelcome appearance of Old Man 
Leighton had so set back Master Lem that he had 
to say something to gain a moment's breath. 

"Fourpence-ha'penny," said Old Man Leighton, 
who was a very gruff and severe man, dreaded 
and hated by all the boys. 

" I want one," said Lem, standing on tiptoe and 
placing the paper-wrapped bit of tin on the 
counter. The store was long, and Old Man 
Leighton was lame and elderly. Before he could 
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open the paper, discover the cheat and get around 
the counter and out into the street, Bill and Lem 
were well away with their cocoanut, running up 
the hill homeward. But suddenly Lem felt a cold 
hand slipped inside of the collar of his jacket and 
a voice said, " Here, you little puppy, what kind 
of a dog are you ! " Lem never knew, even after 
he grew up, why Old Man Leighton should ask 
such a strange question ; but that is just what he 
said. 

Lem made no answer, but, seized with a name- 
less terror, he dropped the ill-gotten cocoanut in 
the mud. Old Man Leighton, stooping to pick it 
up, let go of Lem's collar, and the boy, without 
stopping for any talk with the much-dreaded old 
man, sped up the hill like the wind. Bill Twy- 
ford's home lay in another direction, along Water 
Street, and thither he had fled at the first sign of 
danger, leaving his comrade to fight it out with 
the angry storekeeper as best he could. It is not 
set down that Bill had any trouble with his mother 
or father, when this wickedness was bruited all 
abroad. 

But there was a fearful reckoning for Lem. 
As he slackened his pace, homeward bound, it 
gradually dawned on him that he had committed 
a great crime. Up to that moment, he had no 
thought of anything but getting one of Old Man 
Leighton's cocoanuts. If he had thought any 
further, he would have supposed that the tin 
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foarpence would go into the money-drawer and 
go out again, like any other fourpenee, and be just 
as good as a real one, so long as nobody knew the 
difference. He was surprised that Old Man 
Leighton had at once seen that it was not a real 
fourpenee ; and that made him think that, after 
all, it was not right to give a man a piece of tin 
instead of a piece of silver. But his small mind 
was wildly confused, and he could not reason out 
why he had done wrong, although there was some- 
thing bitter and biting inside of him that told him 
that he was a wicked, wicked scamp. So he went 
home, heavy-hearted and almost crying ; but, 
although he was only seven years old, he did not 
cry very easily, and he choked back the sobs that 
welled up in his throat as he drew unwillingly 
near home. 

It was early twilight in the short March day 
when he entered by the back gate, and, avoiding 
the house, crept into the barn and hid himself 
miserably in the haymow. In that chilly soli- 
tude, listening to the stamping and the champing 
of the cows and horses, so regardless of his sor- 
rows, he gave way to his feelings and shed bitter, 
burning tears. The vastness of his offence slowly 
rose before him like an enormous giant ogre, and, 
as the darkness came on and the cold grew more 
piercing through the hay into which he had bur- 
rowed, he remembered all the stories of giants 
and ogres, ghosts and hobgoblins, that he had ever 
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heard. Whatever was in store for him in the 
house could not be so bad as the cold, darkness, 
and loneliness of the barn. Besides, it must be 
remembered, Lem, although no longer The Baby, 
nor yet Lemmie, was still the youngest of the 
family; and his elder brothers and sisters were 
wont to say of him, " If I was his age, I should 
get whipped for that ; " and his mother, hiding a 
smile, would make no reply. * So he slowly climbed 
down the haymow. 

Listening at the outer door of the kitchen, Lem 
heard his father, who had just returned from the 
shipyard, telling Lem's mother, with many laughs 
between, that Old Man Leighton, who was a chum 
of Master Parker, had told how Lem and Bill 
Twyf ord had tried to buy a cocoanut with a tin 
fourpence. 

" ' Of course,' said Old Man Leighton, * Lem is 
too small to know what he was about ; but that 
Twyford boy is a regular limb, and he put Lem 
up to it.'" Then Master Parker would laugh as 
he related how Lem, pale and wan, flew up Main 
Street, and the scared and ragged son of the Twy- 
f ords made tracks in the mud as he dashed home- 
ward along Water Street. 

Immensely relieved, and not a little astonished, 
Lem listened at the door, and, feeling that he was 
all right, after all, lifted the latch and ventured in. 
His mother immediately turned her back on him, 
and his father, who had been laughing, drew down 
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a long and very sober face. . Halfway across the 
floor to his father's chair in the chimney corner, 
Lem halted, uncertain whether to go or stay ; for 
his mother's back was a bad omen, and his father's 
frown seemed to be growing darker. 

"Do you know that Josiah Woods is looking 
for you, young man ? " said his father, with a 
stern though shaking voice. Now, Josiah Woods 
was the town constable, a terror to evil-doers, a 
man whose business it was to arrest bad men, and 
carry them to the jail where they were locked up 
for a long time. His name struck a deep alarm 
into Lem's chilled soul. 

The small culprit stood appalled before his 
father. His hair was tousled and dabbled with 
hay, and his clothes told where he had been in 
hiding. Some of the secret tears that he had shed 
in the darkness of the haymow had left their 
traces on his cheeks ; and his dejected appearance, 
so small, so abject, and so woebegone, might have 
moved the pity of a sterner judge than Master 
Parker. The father was mightier than the judge, 
and, with a great burst of long-repressed laughter. 
Master Parker swept Lem into his arms and 
hugged him to his breast. 

That night, when he went to bed by the light of 
the bedroom candle carried by his mother, Lem 
had a little talk with that good woman. She had 
gone out of the room to hide her smiles and tears 
when Lem was taken, like a homesick prodigal. 
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into his father's arms. But, before she took away 
the light that night, Lem had a kindly and loving 
lesson which he never forgot. Even the jibing 
Hal was silenced by the solemn words of the 
mother, and he twitted Lem no more. The lesson 
sunk into Lem's infantile mind, and there remained 
forever. So his first step in crime was his last. 



CHAPTER III 

HIS FAMILY AND HIS HOME 

The Parker house was an old-fashioned square 
building with a roof that was so steep that it gave 
space for several rooms in the attic, and those 
garret rooms were the joy and pride of the family. 
They were the playrooms for the children, and the 
storerooms for the grown people. Two big chim- 
neys went up through that garret, and these were 
so contrived that one could walk around the chim- 
ney which came up at the north end of the house; 
and at the south end of the house the chimney 
was built against the wall in such a way that a 
broad and deep recess was formed in one corner 
where the sun lay long in the daytime. 

Below, a wide hall, called the entry, ran through 
the house from the front to the back, with a door 
at each end. And there was a portico on the 
front end and a porch at the back. The windows 
in the front rooms were so deep that there was 
space in each of them for a pretty wide seat, and 
when Lem had a book that he loved to look at, he 
used to curl up in one of those window-seats, pull 
the heavy curtains together, and he was safely 
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shut away from the rest of the family for a while. 
At the back of the house and opening from the 
kitchen and wash-room (commonly called the sink- 
room), was the storeroom in which were kept a vast 
number of things, some of them very dear to the 
hearts of the smaller children, such as doughnuts, 
cake, preserves, fruit, and pies. There was an odor 
in that delightful room that no child ever forgot. 
It was a mingled smell of spices, sweets, and 
fruits. 

Along one side of the storeroom were ranged 
three bins, with tops that lifted up and served for 
covers. One of these was for corn-meal, another 
for flour, and a third for rye-meal. From two of 
these bins came the materials, every Saturday, for 
the brown bread that made a part of the Saturday- 
night supper and Sunday-morning breakfast. Only 
it was not called brown bread in the Parker 
family. It was rye-and-Indian bread, being made 
of rye and Indian meal. Lem was a big boy 
before he learned that " rine-Injun " really meant 
rye-and-Indian. In a corner of the storeroom was 
a window that looked out on the back garden where 
the squashes and pumpkins were planted. And, to 
keep out the cats which would steal the milk, the 
window was barred with wooden slats that ran 
lengthwise of the sash. Sometimes it happened 
that a big pan of hot doughnuts was put by the 
grated window to cool, and one day, Lem, who had 
watched with much anxiety the cooking of a pan 
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of spicy and crisp doughnuts, and had seen where 
they were placed to cool, went around into the 
back garden, and, having looked the things 
over, went to the garret and hunted up a sharply 
pointed whalebone rib of a broken umbrella, and, 
using this for a spear, he speared through the 
window-slats as many doughnuts as he could eat. 
His mother was surprised that the pan was not 
piled as high as it had been when she put it away ; 
and when Lem's appetite failed him at supper, she 
guessed the reason why ; and Lem, who never told 
a lie, owned up that he had taken the doughnuts. 
His punishment was severe. He was not allowed 
to eat any doughnuts for a whole week. 

One of his big brothers, Sam, who was then six- 
teen years old, was caught in a bad piece of busi- 
ness in that very same storeroom. Mrs. Marston, 
an elderly neighbor of the Parkers, came in, one 
day, to borrow some Indian meal. She was asked 
to go to the bin and help herself. As she was 
scooping the meal up from the bottom of the bin, 
she cried, " Laws a-massy me ! " That was a fa- 
vorite exclamation in those days, and Mrs. Parker 
stepped quickly to see what was the trouble. 
Mrs. Marston held up several links of sausage 
which she had found buried in the meal, and 
eying them with surprise, she said, " Land sakes, 
Mis' Parker, do you keep your sassiges in 
meal?" 

"That is some of Sam's doings," said Mrs. 
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Parker, gravely. " The boys are going maying, 
and he has begun to lay in a stock of provisions 
already." 

It was the custom for the Fairport boys of that 
generation to camp out in the woods on the last 
night of April, cook their breakfast on the morn- 
ing of Mayday, and entertain the girls who came 
down to the camp, later in the day, carrying 
baskets of cake, biscuits, and other good things. 
The mother's guess was correct. Sam had taken 
a few sausages at a time from the great strings 
that hung in the outer cold-closet, where the meats 
and poultry were kept ; and the discovery of his 
hiding-place was very mortifying to him. He had 
nothing to say ; but his two younger brothers 
had a great deal to say to him, for weeks after 
that, and if he wanted to forget the crime, they 
did not allow him to forget it. 

Not long after this disgraceful offence of Sam, 
Lem also came to grief in that same storeroom. It 
was well into the summer after Mayday that Lem 
came home one Saturday afternoon and found the 
house deserted. The doors were all open, as was 
the custom of the time and place, but no person was 
in the house. Lem thought to himself : " This is 
my chance. Mother baked a panful of cupcakes 
this forenoon, and I am going to find 'em." There 
were, and are, no such cupcakes as mother's — 
sweet, crisp, and shelly on the outside and crumbly 
and spicy within. What wonder that Lem, spy- 
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ing a big yellow dish on the upper shelf, pulled 
out the tall coflfee-firkin on the floor, and, stretch- 
ing his short legs, reached eagerly up for the 
yellow dish, sure of finding it full of cakes baked 
in the shapes of hearts and rounds? Alas for 
Lem ! The dish was filled with pickled beets, and 
as it was tilted forward by Lem's little hands, 
a shower of sour, red juice poured over his head, 
into his eyes, on the floor, and even into the pans 
of milk on the shelf below. What a mess ! 
Hastily shoving back the dish, Lem made haste to 
wipe the beet-juice out of his smarting eyes. 
Then, after ruefully gazing a while at the spattered 
floor and shelves, he mopped them with a cloth 
and, as he thought, removed every trace of the 
accident. 

Next, looking in the glass to see if he had 
washed clean his face, he saw, with horror, that 
his clean, white, ruffled collar was stained with 
the telltale beet-juice. So he was obliged to 
take it off and wash it in the rain-water hogshead 
that stood in the woodshed to catch the water 
from the roof on rainy days. Lem carefully dried 
his collar in the sun, and, surveying his face in 
the looking-glass once more, he proudly said to 
himself that nobody could possibly see that any- 
thing had happened to him*. When his mother 
came home, she looked at Lem, with a curious 
smile, but said nothing. Lem, rather troubled by 
his mother's smile, found it convenient to cut 
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across the field at the back of the house, and look 
up the Perkins boys with whom he was an inti- 
mate playmate. Of course, when Mrs. Parker 
went into her storeroom, everything in sight cried 
out to her that Lem had been there, hunting for 
cupcakes, and had come to grief. This time, 
Lem's punishment was not the being forbidden 
something that he liked to eat. It was more 
painful, and it came to him with his mother's 
slipper. 

We have said that one of Lem's play-places 
was the chimney corner ; but the chimney corner 
of those days was very different from anything 
in modern houses. In the first place, the chim- 
ney was very large — the great warm heart of the 
house; it was at least six feet square, and even 
broader at the bottom than that, and the kitchen 
fireplace was wide enough for a small boy, like 
Lem, to sit inside of it, when the fire was not 
very big ; and he could look up at the patch of 
blue sky that showed itself at the top of the 
chimney. And in summer, when the kitchen fire 
was low, Lem could hear the twittering of the 
swallows that built their nests in the chimney ; 
and the rush of their wings as they flew in and 
out at the chimney-top sounded to him like the 
rush of the wind. He longed with a great longing 
to get at those birds, and once he went so far as 
to bring in from the yard the pole that held up 
the clothes-line, with which he hoped to knock 
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down the nests. The pole was not long enough 
to trouble the swallows, and Lem's reward was 
a shower of soot that caused him more trouble 
than he had expected. 

Lem was eight years old when his father sent 
to Boston and bought a cook-stove. That was 
the first cook-stove ever seen in Fairport. Before 
that, everybody's cooking was done at an open 
fireplace ; and very few families followed Master 
Parker's example. Like Mrs. Marston, they did 
not want " any new-fangled contraptions " in 
their house ; not by any manner of means. The 
introduction of the cook-stove was a cause of 
pride and joy to Lem. For a time, until the new- 
ness of the thing wore off, he would bring in his 
playmates to look at the wonderful thing. He 
showed how the doors opened, how the drafts were 
shut off or on, and how the floor was protected by 
a sheet of zinc. This was a new metal to the 
boys ; zinc had never before been seen in the 
village. 

With the invention of the cook-stove came a 
demand for matches to light by scratching. Here- 
tofore, the fire had been raked up at night in the 
ashes of the fireplace ; and when these were un- 
covered next morning, there were coals ready to 
light the brimstone matches used by all families 
at that time. One could not rake up a stove. 
Master Parker, himself, carefully dried small blocks 
of pine wood, and when these were thoroughly 
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dry, they were split into slivers, and the ends wer^ 
dipped into melted brimstone. When the brim- 
stone end of a match was touched to a live coal 
it would kindle ; and all the rest was easy. If the 
coals should fail, there was the tinder-box, a round 
tin box, about five inches across, and provided with 
a cover on which was a socket for a candle. The 
tinder was made of bits of coarse old linen, which 
had been burned quickly, and then smothered 
before the fire crumbled it into cinders. Striking 
an old file or other strip of steel with a flint 
brought out a shower of sparks, and these, lodg- 
ing on the tinder, caught long enough to have 
a brimstone match lighted. The new kind of 
matches, lighted by scratching, were a wonder to 
the boys. They came in small boxes with a little 
piece of sandpaper which, wrapped around the 
match, did the scratching when the match was 
quickly drawn out. Another kind of match came 
with a little bottle of some kind of fluid — acid, 
perhaps ; and the lighting was done by dipping the 
match into the phial. These new inventions were 
called locofoco matches. Lem's father, who was 
a very wise man, told Lem that they were called 
so because locofoco meant self-lighting, and these 
matches were supposed to light themselves, al^ 
though they really didn't. 

Lem's father was an active man in politics ; 
he was a Whig, and the other party in the village 
were Democrats. After the self-lighting matches 
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were invented, Democrats were called Locof ocos ; 
and this puzzled Lem very much. Why should 
Old Man Leighton be called a self-lighting match ? 
When he asked his father if Old Man Leighton 
was a Democrat, Master Parker laughed and said, 
" Yes, one of the worst kind." But that did not 
explain why and how he could also be a Loco- 
foco, until Master Parker said: — 

" A year or two ago, just after friction matches 
were invented, some Democrats in New York City 
quarrelled with others of their own kind, and one 
part of the crowd shut oflf the gas so that the 
others shouldn't hold any meeting. Then the 
men who had been left in the dark got a lot of 
locofoco matches, and by the light of these, they 
held their meeting." 

" Somebody must have been kept busy scratch- 
ing matches all the time," said Lem. 

" And the awful smell ! " added Hal, who was 
standing by to hear the story. 

Lem thought that the awful smell of burning 
locofoco matches was just about right for Demo- 
crats ; for Lem was a very ardent Whig, and 
that very day, as he was coming home from 
school, happening to see Old Man Leighton, 
safely at a distance, Lem, dodging into a clump 
of willows, shouted, " Locofoco ! " at the top of 
his small voice. Old Man Leighton looked 
angrily around, but, seeing no one, he stalked 
away without a word. 
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The introduction of the cook-stove was not wel- 
come to Lem's big brothers. Although there was 
a hired man on the place, the bigger boys were 
obliged to saw and split wood for the new stove. 
Wood for the fireplace was sawed into two pieces ; 
that for the stove must be cut into three pieces 
and be split small. This additional work was 
trying to the patience of Hal, Sam, and Nat, 
Lem's elder brothers. But everybody in the 
Parker family was required to do work of some 
kind. The boys provided the fire-wood, and, on 
baking days, built a fire in the big brick oven in 
which beans, bread, and Indian pudding were 
cooked. The girls took a hand in doing the 
housework, and it tickled Lem mightily to see 
one of his big sisters taking lessons in cooking, 
while his mother stood by to give directions how 
things should be done. 

"That's the way Pa orders round the men 
down to the shipyard," he remarked, one day. 
Mrs. Parker told Lem that it would be more 
healthy for him to get out into the woodshed and 
bring in a basket of chips than to stand around 
and interfere with his sister's work. Most boys 
would have felt humbled by such a reproof ; but 
Lem was not easily humbled. 

About that time, let us say 1838, the country 
was greatly stirred by what was called the Total 
Abstinence movement. That is a long and com- 
plicated phrase, and must be explained. Up to 
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that time, wine and liquors of all kinds were kept 
in the houses of well-to-do people. It was the 
custom for ministers, when they met to ordain a 
brother minister, or to open a new church, or to 
do any of those things which ministers meet 
together to do, to be provided with a pitcher, or 
bottle, of something strong to drink. Usually 
this was rum, but sometimes it was wine, or 
brandy ; and of course if these good men saw no 
wrong in that, commoner people did much the 
same thing and saw no wrong in it. This had 
been the custom of the country, for hundreds and 
hundreds of years, just the same as it had been the 
custom of the country, North and South, to buy 
and sell men, women, and children, if they were 
black, and make slaves of them. 

But just as slavery was finally said to be wrong, 
so men began to say that it was not right to 
drink rum and brandy, as they did everywhere. 
Then certain men preached a new gospel ; 
they called it the gospel of Total Abstinence. 
They said that men should not drink any wine or 
spirits at all. They should abstain totally ; and 
men who signed the pledge not to drink those 
liquors were called Teetotallers. Lem was too 
small to understand wljat was going on, and he 
was very much puzzled to know why the decanters 
of rum, brandy, and wine that stood on the side- 
board now went into the sideboard closets and 
were locked up out of sight. The reform came 
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too suddenly for him to understand it. But when 
his mother told him that the example of temperate, 
well-to-do people sometimes led poor men to drink 
and go home to their families drunk and quarrel' 
some, and to abuse their children, he saw why 
good men would leave oflf drinking wine in order 
to set a good example to their neighbors. He 
hoped that El. Booden, who was the terror of 
the town, would no longer break his wife's furni- 
ture and drive his children out of doors in the 
night. 

While he was puzzling his small head over these 
things, a queer thing happened to him. The vil- 
lage parson used to call on every family in the par- 
ish as often as possible, no matter what the family 
might be doing; and one day, when the Parker 
family were deep in the Monday's washing. Par- 
son Mason was descried coming up across the 
Common to make his usual call. Mrs. Parker's 
custom, in cold weather, was to give her servants 
a mug of flip and a plate of doughnuts for a lunch- 
eon, in the middle of the forenoon of a washing- 
day ; and she was preparing this when the parson 
hove in sight. Flip was made by stirring in a 
pitcher a mixture of cider, rum, eggs, sugar, and 
spices. The stirring was done with a very heavy 
iron poker called a loggerhead, heated to red-and- 
whiteness. The loggerhead was snatched from 
the fire, and, with the big earthen pitcher, hustled 
into the brick oven, when the parson's knock was 
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beard on the front door. Parson Mason, although 
he had not signed the pledge nor preached on the 
subject of the new reform, was suspected of being 
in favor of some sort of Total Abstinence. 

Nevertheless, when he had exhorted the maids 
at the wash-tubs and the matron of the house 
(declining an invitation to sit in the foreroom, 
and have some refreshment) , he drank his glass 
of Malaga wine and ate his slice of fruit cake 
with relish. When he rose, to go, at last, Mrs. 
Parker hospitably entreated him to stay a little 
longer. Lem eagerly joined in with, " Don't go. 
Parson Mason, we're going to have some flip in 
a minute ; the loggerhead's in the oven." No 
chronicler of the time has set down what were 
the feelings of the rest of the family ; but it is 
certain that Lem did not hear the last of his bad 
break until after he was a grown-up man. 

All the Fairport boys had one or more animal 
pets. Lem's was a pair of rabbits, and they gave 
him a deal of trouble. In summer they would 
break out of their pen and forage around in the 
garden, nibbling the bark of the tender twigs of 
the currant bushes and eating the young cabbage 
plants down to the ground. In winter, they were 
kept in the barn, and as the winter weather was 
pretty severe, Lem was in constant dread lest his 
beloved rabbits should freeze to death. Of a cold 
night, if he happened to wake up in the dark, he 
lay and shivered in his warm bed, thinking of the 
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rabbits who might possibly be at that very mo- 
ment stiffening with the frost and cold. 

Hal's pet was a young crow which had been 
captured in the woods near the Block House, be- 
low the fort. The bird was very greedy and very 
noisy. More than once Madam Parker had threat- 
ened that it should be let loose again in the woods 
unless it could be taught to make less noise. But 
he was hungry all the time, and when he was hun- 
gry, his constant cry was " Caw ! caw ! caw ! " 
His wings had been clipped by Matthew, the hired 
man, so that he could not fly away, and he was 
able to forage for himself in summer ; but in win- 
ter that ever-hungry crow was always cawing for 
more to eat. 

After a while, Hal's nickname among the boys 
was " Hal Crow," and boys that wanted to see Hal 
very angry indeed would cry out, "Caw! caw! 
caw ! " from a safe distance, and then run — if he 
were a smaller boy than Hal. Thereby Lem came 
to grief, one morning while he and Hal were skir- 
mishing about before dressing for the day. Sling- 
ing a pillow across Lem's face, Hal knocked the 
little chap over on his back. Pretty mad at this, 
Lem set up the usual cry of, " Caw ! caw I caw ! " 
and ran out into the entry, around into his mother's 
room, then empty, and thence back into " the boys' 
room " by a narrow passage between the two, Hal 
at his heels. In the meanwhile, somebody, prob- 
ably one of the older sisters, had shut the door 
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opening into the entry, and, desperate at being in 
such close quarters, Lem ran for the tall bedstead 
and shinned up the bedpost, like the agile monkey- 
that he was. Of course, Hal was right behind 
him, and Lem, not knowing what else to do, threw 
himself on to the tester of the bed, not stopping to 
think that the tester was only a thin cloth stretched 
over a wooden frame, like a canopy, over the top 
of the bed. Lem's weight went through the cloth 
tester, and covered with dust, and bleeding from 
a bad scratch which he got from one of the iron 
spikes that held the tester-frame at the corners, he 
fell, howling, to the bed below. When the family, 
alarmed by the yells from the boys' room, came 
rushing up the stairs, they did not know whether 
. to laugh or cry, at the sight of the small boy, cov- 
ered with dust and blood, and ragged with rents 
made by the wreck, lying on the tumbled pillows. 
Before that storm cleared off, Lem had a lesson 
from his father that prevented him from crying, 
" Caw! caw ! caw ! " for many a long day there- 
after. 



CHAPTER IV 

HIS TRAVELS AROUND THE COMMON 

We have said that the court-house, with the jail 
behind it, stood on one side of the Common, and 
the Master's schoolhouse on the other side. In 
the court-house, twice a year, was held a term of 
court for the trial of all sorts of law-suits and 
cases. Court week was a great event in the vil- 
lage. Then came people from all over the county 
to attend court. There were lawyers and judges, 
jurymen and suitors of various sorts, and some- 
times, but. not often, a bad, bad man was taken 
out of the jail and carried into the court-house 
and tried for some wicked act, so wicked that the 
nature of it never reached Lem's ears. One of the 
judges was an old friend of Master Parker's, and 
he always stopped at the Parker house during 
court week. This also was a great event, and 
Lem looked forward to it with pleasure, for they 
always had better living than usual while the 
Judge stayed. There was wine or punch on the 
table at dinner every day, and many nice things 
for dessert that seemed more proper for Thanks- 
giving than court week. But this joy was dashed, 
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like all others, with a little pain, for, while the 
Judge was in the house, there was other company 
every day at dinner, and the younger boys were 
obliged to wait outside for theirs. This was a 
great cross, for the boys were always hungry, and 
the smell of the good things that went into the 
dining room made them still hungrier, if that were 
possible. 

As for the jail, no words can describe the terrors 
it had for the small boys of the village. It was 
built of stone, whitewashed, and high enough for 
outsiders to see the upper row of iron-barred win- 
dows which overlooked the fence that enclosed the 
jail-yard. The fence bristled with sharp spikes at 
the top, and was entered by a narrow gateway 
closed by an immensely thick door in which there 
was one small peep-hole, also barred with iron. 
On very rare occasions, men not confined in the 
jail were allowed to enter its awful doors. Those 
doors were several inches thick, and were studded 
with huge-headed nails. The lower floors were of 
stone, and all the passages were of stone, white- 
washed, and as bleak as ice. Once Lem was 
allowed to go with his father into the jail where 
one of Master Parker's workmen was confined for 
having nearly killed another workman with a 
handspike. Master Parker went in to see if he 
could help this wicked person, for he was very 
poor, and had no one to defend him in court. Lem 
took small notice of the man ; his eyes were busy 
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with other things. The stone stairs, the iron- 
barred windows, and the miserable bed on which 
the prisoner was obliged to sleep, if he slept at all, 
fastened the boy's attention and made him shiver. 
And when, going down the steps with his hand 
tightly clasped in his father's, he heard somebody 
say, " Good Master Parker, for God's sake give me 
a chaw of terbacker," he looked up and saw a dark, 
hairy face at one of the grated door-openings, his 
heart sank within him ; he was glad to scuffle out- 
doors, and finally hear the thick gate slam behind 
him. 

Before we leave the jail, we must tell you what 
happened to the man who had asked Master Par- 
ker for tobacco. He had been arrested for steal- 
ing sheep, and, later in the summer, he was tried 
and found guilty ; then he was sentenced to be 
confined one year in the jail. At that time, he 
was all alone in the jail, and he was very lonesome. 
The ship-carpenter who had been shut up for hav- 
ing bruised his fellow-workman had been let off 
with a fine, and the sheep-stealer was left, the only 
prisoner in the jail. At that time, too, there was 
a great deal of talk in the county of Hancock 
about removing the county-seat to Ellsworth, 
another town to the eastward of Fairport. It was 
very likely, for various reasons, that this would 
come to pass ; and Lem, who was very much 
troubled to learn that it might happen, was also 
puzzled to know how it was to be done. Would 
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they put the town on wheels and remove it in that 
way? Lem's father showed him how the thing 
was to be done, by telling him that the jail, the 
court-house, and the offices of county clerk, regis- 
ter of deeds, and some others, were the property 
of the county, and these would be removed to the 
other town, but the town of Fairport would not be 
removed. Lem thought he would be glad to have 
that dark and dismal jail go, but the court-house 
and the meetings of court were too interesting to 
be parted with, to say nothing of the Judge whom 
he so much admired. 

The officers of the county, believing that the 
county-seat would go elsewhere, did not repair the 
old 'jail any more, and it soon became very shaky, 
in spite of its having so much stone about it. 
The jailer, who felt that his business would soon 
be gone, grew tired of taking care of that lone 
prisoner, the sheep-stealer, and secretly he hoped 
the prisoner would get away ; but of course he 
locked him up every night just as carefully as he 
would if the man who stole sheep had been one of 
the worst criminals in the world. 

One dark and very foggy night, the prisoner, 
who had been watching for a chance like that, 
pried open the window-frame in which were fas- 
tened the bars of iron that crossed his window 
from the outside ; the frame with all its iron bars 
fell to the ground with a great clash, and the man, 
frightened by the noise he had made, listened 
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breathlessly for the jailer to come in and catch 
him in the act of escaping ; but nobody came, and 
he jumped lightly to the yard below ; for he had 
been confined in the second story of the building, 
which was not high from the ground. In a cor- 
ner of the yard was a pile of empty boxes and 
barrels ; these being carefully put together in a 
tall pile, gave him means of scaling the fence, and 
in a few minutes he was at liberty. 

There was much excitement in the village, next 
morning, when the people learned that " the sheep- 
stealer had broke jail," and everybody turned out to 
help the sheriff and the jailer find the criminal. 
The village is built on a promontory which is so 
nearly surrounded by water that there is only a 
very narrow neck of land connecting it with the 
mainland, and the only road that leads out of the 
town crosses that small strip of land on the borders 
of a marsh. The man who stole sheep and broke 
jail had never been in Fairport until he was 
brought there and put into jail, and, being a 
stranger, he did not know about the road. So, 
after wandering around in the thick fog and dark- 
ness that enveloped the village, and avoiding all 
roads as dangerous, he calmly sat down to wait 
for daylight. He was found by the sheriff and 
his men, sadly sitting on a lone rock among the 
cedars of Hatch's pasture. 

When the prisoner had been taken back to the 
jail and locked up, with a threat of another term 
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of imprisonment for his trying to escape, and the 
sheriff's posse had gone home to their breakfasts, 
to tell of their adventures and of the wonderful 
luck they had had, the jailer said to the recaptured 
sheep-stealer: "You big fool, why didn't you get 
away when you had a chance ? Here you are back 
again, bad luck to you I " 

" Well," said the prisoner, " it isn't my fault ; 
it's the fault of your blamed old town. I struck 
water wherever I went." 

In his anxiety to avoid a road that might lead 
into the village again, the man had wandered 
around in the woods and pastures, unable to find 
the only road that led away from that village. 
" He thought he was on an island," said Master 
Parker, who enjoyed a joke very much. 

As for the sheep-stealer, he remained in the jail 
as long as it was a jail : and he went away with 
the county-seat. For in course of time, the 
county-seat did go to Ellsworth, where it remains 
unto this day. The lone prisoner saw the lay of 
the land, the roads and the manner of laying out 
the highways, when he went with the county -seat ; 
but it was too late for him to learn how to get out 
and away from jail. 

When Master Parker's man was tried in the 
court-house for having beaten and bruised his 
fellow-workman. Master Parker went to court to 
tell what he knew about the two men ; he was a 
witness in the case, as they say. As a great favor 
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to Lem, who was sorry for Aaron (the man who 
was to be tried), the boy was taken into the court- 
house by his father. To Lem, who had never 
before seen the court in session, it was a very im- 
pressive sight. There was the Judge sitting in a 
kind of pulpit, far above the heads of all the rest 
of the people in the court room, but reading and 
writing most of the time, as if he did not take 
much interest in what was going on. There was 
the sheriff, a mighty man, carrying a long staff as 
an emblem, or badge, of his office. When he 
opened court, as the doings were called, he held 
up that long staff and cried, with a loud voice, 
" Oh yes ! Oh yes ! " which to Lem seemed a very 
queer thing to say ; but his father afterward ex- 
plained to him that " Oh yes " was only an Ameri- 
can form of a French word, oyez^ meaning " hear 
ye ! " But Lem said he didn't see why the sheriff 
should not say " Oh no I Oh no I " There was 
just as much sense in saying that as in saying 
" Oh yes ! " 

" Little boys don't know everything, though they 
think they do," said Master Parker. But Lem, 
although he was set back by such remarks as that, 
did not change his mind. He was what is called 
"set in his ways," and he secretly thought he 
knew many more things than he really did know. 

Nevertheless, he was very much impressed with 
the greatness of his father when Master Parker, 
having taken a solemn oath to tell the truth, the 
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whole truth, and nothing but the truth, actually 
stood up before all the people in the court room, 
Ju4ge, sheriff, jury, and many more, and told them 
what he knew about Aaron Drinkwater, just as 
much at his ease as he would have been in his own 
house, talking to his boys and girls. Lem never 
knew before what an important man his father 
was ; everybody listened respectfully and carefully 
to what he said. 

Lem was surprised to see that the Judge, who 
was a familiar friend of his father's, should talk 
so grave and lofty to Master Parker while he was 
on the witness-stand. When the Judge dined at 
the Parker house, as he did during the term of 
court, as we have said, he talked with Lem's 
father just as if they had been chums for years 
and years, as, indeed, they had. But in the 
court room the Judge very loftily said, "Allow 
me to ask, Mr. Parker, if you have ever remon- 
strated with the prisoner at the bar about his 
drinking habits ? " 

Lem thought of Judge Emory's drinking habits 
when the bowl of punch was set on the dinner- 
table, after the cloth was taken off, and he looked 
at poor Aaron Drinkwater, cowering and shaking 
in his square wooden pen. Lem wondered if 
drinking habits included punch as well as rum ; 
he had heard that Aaron drank rum, and that 
was what made him fight and quarrel. 

Then his father, to Lem's great amazement, 
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addressed the Judge as "Your Honor." He said, 
*'I have often remonstrated with the prisoner, 
your honor, but he has not reformed permanent'fy, 
although he has promised me that he would." 

Lem did not know what " remonstrate " meant, 
although he had a dim notion that it meant that 
kind of talk which, in the Parker household, 
was called " jaw " ; and he was sure that his 
father would never demean himself so far as to 
jaw Aaron Drinkwater. But he did know what 
" reform " meant, and he hoped in his heart, as he 
regarded the poor, miserable prisoner at the bar, 
that he would sign the pledge and be a total 
abstinence man forever after. Lem rather liked 
Aaron, who was a good hand at singing songs and 
making up funny verses. It did not seem possible 
that so good a man and so jolly a man could ever 
drink rum, and fight and bruise his fellow-work- 
man in the shipyard. 

But it was proved right there in open court that 
Aaron had done all these wicked things, and when 
the jury, after going upstairs for a few minutes, 
came back and, in answer to a stern question from 
the Judge said, " Guilty of assault and battery," 
Lem eagerly asked his father if Aaron would have 
to go to jail. Master Parker was too intent 
watching the Judge at that moment to explain, 
and when the Judge said, " The prisoner is fined 
twenty-five dollars and costs, to stand committed 
until paid," Lem's heart sank heavily within him. 
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Where could poor Aaron ever get so much 
money ? 

Then the sheriff, taking his staff from the iron 
socket in which it had been resting while the trial 
was going on, held it up like a spear and said 
something which meant that the court was done 
for the day; and everybody got up to go out. 
Then Master Parker went up to the desk where 
the clerk of the court was sitting, and, taking out 
a long, fat wallet, counted out ever so many bank- 
notes and gave them to the clerk. Phil Rowell 
was the clerk, and he smiled at the bank-notes and 
at Master Parker and gave a paper to the sheriff, 
who was waiting near by, and that high and 
mighty man beckoned to Aaron and told him that 
he might go. And the sheriff said, " Aaron, you 
drink water after this." 

Lem thought this not only good advice but also 
very funny ; for Aaron did not drink water, 
although his name was Drinkwater ; and Lem 
was much grieved to hear Aaron say, " Yes, Jim, 
nothing but clear cold water for Aaron, with just 
a leetle drop o' rum to kill the bugs." Aaron had 
lately seen a magic-lantern show where a picture 
of a drop of water under a microscope was thrown 
upon the screen, with the queer things in it mag- 
nified. But it was shameful for him to call the 
sheriff " Jim," although the name of that impor- 
tant oflScer of the court was James Eli Nott. But, 
to Lem's amazement, the sheriff replied : — 
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" My name in court is not Jim, but Jim Nott," 
and everybody laughed. Lem thought that a very 
poor joke, not nearly so good as the joke about 
Drinkwater's being told to drink water. As they 
went home, hand in hand, Lem had many questions 
to ask his father, who seemed to know everything ; 
Why did not the sheriff reprove Aaron for calling 
him by his front name ? Master Parker laughed 
and said : "Aaron and Jim are chums, and they 
are both red-hot Whigs." This did not clear up 
Lem's mind, but he asked no more questions about 
the relations of the sheriff and Aaron. 

Parson Mason preached in the white meeting- 
house on the side of the Common opposite the 
court-house. The pulpit in which he stood and 
preached was made of mahogany, and was hung 
high up against the rear wall of the building. 
Behind the pulpit was a big window, the outside 
blinds of which were always closed. That win- 
dow, as Lem discovered, when he was seven years 
old, had six panes of glass, counting from left to 
right, and twelve panes counting from top to bot- 
tom. Lem was just in the multiplication tables 
of " Smith's Arithmetic," at that time, and while 
Parson Mason was preaching, he practised his 
newly learned knowledge of multiplication by 
counting up and multiplying the panes of glass. 
He counted them every possible way, and got 
much pleasure and instruction out of the exercise. 
His mother required of him that he should tell 
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her the text of the parson's sermon when he came 
home from meeting ; and one day being asked to 
repeat the text, Lem boldly answered, " Six times 
twelve is seventy-two." Then he had to listen to 
a short lecture from his mother, while his father, 
coughing very hard, went out of the room. 

Over the doors that led into the inner part of the 
meeting-house was built a curved gallery, called 
the singing seats ; for the singers sat there. Lem 
thought it would be just heavenly if he could sit 
up there so high, and he secretly made up his 
mind that, when he grew up, he would learn to 
play the bass viol as Major Little did, and sit 
up in the singing seats. There were times, or 
chords, in the playing of that wonderful instru- 
ment, when the sound seemed to go down under 
the floor of the meeting-house and come up again 
about six feet away. The singers, before they 
fairly started off on the hymn, used to wait for the 
bass viol, which gave a dulcet squeak, and then 
all the singers said or sung " Do-me-sol-do," and 
all the people in the church stood up and turned 
their backs on the parson and looked at the singers 
while they sung. Lem was not certain whether 
he would like best to be one of the singers, or the 
parson in the pulpit. While the parson was 
preaching, Lem thought he would like to be he ; 
but when the singers were singing and the bass 
viol was playing those heavenly strains, he thought 
he would rather be in the singing seats and look 
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down at the people with their backs turned to the 
pulpit. 

For many years there was no stove in the 
meeting-house, and when some of the younger 
men talked about buying a stove to warm the 
place, the older men said, " Pooh ! Pooh ! " But 
it was awfully cold, sometimes, in winter, when 
people shivered in the pews and waited for the 
parson to say, " Finally," as he always did about 
half-an-hour before his sermon was done. Lem 
carried proudly to church a foot-stove belonging 
to his mother. It was a small, square tin box, 
punched full of little holes, like a colander, and 
was filled with burning coals. On very cold days, 
Lem was allowed to get down on the floor of the 
pew and warm his numb hands at the foot-stove, 
but usually his mother kept her feet on it as long 
as the service lasted ; and that was generally 
about two hours and a half. 

The bell-ringer of the town was Ebenezer Fitts, 
who was also the town barber. He was very 
much opposed to having a stove brought into the 
meeting-house. He said it was a desecration of 
the house of God. Lem did not understand this, 
and when he asked his father about it. Master 
Parker laughed and said that it meant that Barber 
Fitts didn't want to build a fire in the meeting- 
house every Sunday morning. But the stove 
party triumphed ; at a very heated parish meet- 
ing, it was solemnly voted to have a stove set up 
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in the meetiug-house. It was a tall affair, and was 
put directly in front of the pulpit, so that persons 
sitting right behind it could not see the preacher. 
This also made trouble. When a fire was first 
kindled in the tall, brass-mounted new stove, it 
smoked so much into the room that Mr. Fitts 
gladly put it out, and it was as cold as ever. But 
Polly Banks, who was one of the anti-stove party, 
sat and fanned herself all through the sermon. 
She thought a fire was burning in the stove. 

"Polly always did have more imagination than 
manners," said Master Parker, who knew Polly 
pretty well. 

Aaron Drinkwater did not go to meeting at all, 
but he would have voted for the stove if he had 
been allowed a vote ; and he was so put out by 
Old Man Fitts's opposition to the new-fangled 
invention that he composed what he called a 
satirical song about the barber, who, by the way, 
had many queer notions and ways of his own 
which Aaron worked into his song, like this : — 

" Barber Fitts, with his French horn, 
Beats all the men that ever were bom ; 
He sets at the winder every night, 
And blows his horn with all his might. 
His might is gone, and his strength has come, 
And he blows his horn for a bottle of rum." 

This song was greatly admired by the stove 
party of the parish, and boys of Lem's age were 
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in the way of chanting it near Barber Fitts's shop, 
if he were busy shaving a customer; and when 
the angry barber, razor in hand, ran out to scold 
the chanters, they breathlessly took to their heels. 
Next above the meeting-house, and near the 
top of the Common, was the Master's schoolhouse, 
as we have already said. It was a long, low build- 
ing, once painted yellow, but now browned and 
faded by time, wind, and storm. At one end of 
the roof hung the bell, the dreadful bell, that 
twice a day called unwilling scholars to the school, 
and to the lessons of the day. Of the interior of 
the schoolhouse we will talk by and by, but we 
must remember to say that the schoolhouse bell 
had a song of its own ; it seemed to sing, " Come 
and get licked ! Come and get licked I " At 
least, that is what the Fairport boys thought it 
sung. The bell of the court-house, on the other 
hand, had a slow and deliberate song, which 
seemed to say : — 

" Lawyer, lawyer, come to court, 
Come and get your bread and pork !" 

and so on, over and over again. It was a sad day 
for the boys of the village when, the county-seat 
having been moved to another town, that dear old 
bell, to whose music they had so long listened, was 
taken down and carried away. Lem, from a con- 
venient perch on top of the Parker house, sat and 
watched the men, with ropes and blocks, taking 
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dowu the bell from the court-house belfry. Once, 
it was rolled over in its downward course, and it 
gave forth a muffled note as its iron tongue hit the 
bronze lips of the bell. It was a sorrowful cry, 
and Lem, choking down a sob which he felt rising 
in his throat, shook his small fist at the workmen, 
and said, " I'd like to lick you ! " Lem, in his 
battles, which were many, did not always take a 
person of his size. And that, perhaps, was the 
reason why he often came out of the skirmish 
second-best. 



CHAPTER V 

HIS RISE IN LEARNING 

Before he was ten years old, he was promoted 
from Miss Emmeline's private school in Howe's 
Lane to the public school taught by a schoolma'am 
in Pleasant Street. There was no such thing as 
graded schools until long after Lem was ten years 
old. As we have already said, the younger boys 
and girls were taught by a woman and the elder 
boys and girls went to the-Master's school. Miss 
Lavinia Atherton, who taught the boys and girls 
into whose society Lem was now promoted, was 
said to be very strict, and as Lem had begun to 
show a disposition to kick up mischief, it was 
hoped that her severe rule would calm his bub- 
bling spirit somewhat. 

Miss Lavinia's rule took the shape of a ruler 
pretty often ; and then again, it came in the form 
of a willow switch. The ruler was applied to tlje 
hands of the boy under punishment; and the 
switch took him almost anywhere — on his legs, 
back, shoulders, and on the place where his short 
trousers were the widest. One day when Lem 
had been whipped over the shoulders for spilling 
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ink on his copy-book, he put his face down on his 
desk and covered his ears with his arms. Miss 
Lavinia then switched him violently over his head, 
and Lem, although he was awfully hurt and awfully 
angry, gritted his teeth and did not whimper ; but 
one of the big girls in the back seats, Nelly Cobb, 
aged twelve, cried out " Shame I " At this, Miss 
Lavinia, very red in the face, turned about and 
asked who it was that had spoken. Nobody an- 
swered, and she never found out who it was that 
had cried " Shame ! " 

That sort of discipline in school was then called 
strict. Other teachers, both masters and mis- 
tresses, had means of punishment that were even 
more "strict" than this. One mistress used to 
tie her scholars up by the thumbs, leaving their 
feet on tiptoe on the floor. Another, a man, kept a 
small rope in salt brine under his desk, and boys of 
a very difficult temper were " rope's-ended," or 
whipped with a rope's-end, on the bare legs, when- 
ever the master thought they needed something 
very "strict." 

It must be admitted that Lem needed something 
to check his mischievous disposition, whether it 
was a strict rule, or a little of that kinder treat- 
ment that men call moral suasion. But Miss 
Lavinia was not the sort of person that could be- 
lieve in any kindness for a boy. To her all boys 
were a species of wild animal that were to be 
whipped and curbed into obedience, very much as 
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Master Parker's colt was " broken to harness '* by 
his hired man. And as said colt nearly killed that 
hired man before he was broken, many of the boys 
of Miss Lavinia's school, Lem among the number, 
reared and kicked a great deal under her severe 
rule. 

Once, a small and select party of boys, who did 
not dare to tell any of their doings, rigged a brick 
under the floor of the schoolhouse in such a way 
that, right in the midst of the most difficult geog- 
raphy lesson, that brick went thump, thump, 
thump, against the under side of the floor. In vain 
Miss Lavinia, very red and very angry, made in- 
quiry of the boys as to the cause of this pounding 
on the floor. She thought it was done in the 
schoolhouse ; and so it was, for the string that 
set the brick to thumping was in the hands of a 
boy sitting in one of the back seats. It was not 
until one of the girls, a notorious telltale, sug- 
gested that somebody was under the floor, that 
Miss Lavinia sent a boy out to see what was the 
matter. That boy. Bill Twyford, returned with 
the brick, from which still hung the twine sling 
that had held it to the under side of the floor. 

Lem thought he could improve upon this. In 
his father's barn was an ancient string of sleigh- 
bells, of the large, open-mouthed kind, as big as 
a table-bell, that were in fashion sixty years ago. 
One of these bells he detached from the strap that 
held it and took it to school one Saturday afternoon, 
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and, creeping far under the floor, at much trouble 
and in dirty rubbish, to carry out his plan, he hung 
it to a beam which happened to be right under 
Miss Lavinia's desk. Monday forenoon, while the 
school was deep in study, and a profound stillness 
pervaded the room, that bell began to toll some- 
where in the depths of the earth. Profiting by 
the lesson of the swinging brick, the angry Mis- 
tress sent two small boys under the floor to look 
for the cause of this unseemly noise. The boys 
crept through the boarding that shut in the space 
under the schoolhouse, and prowled as far under 
the floor as they dared ; but they came back, see- 
ing nothing ; and as they entered the door to 
make report, that bell jingled and jangled as 
fiercely as ever, as if in defiance of Miss Lavinia 
and her small boys. At intervals during the fore- 
noon, the bell was rung, and nothing that Miss 
Lavinia could do to stop it, or to find out the bell- 
ringer, seemed to be of any use. A sort of panic 
spread through the school, and, as study and reci- 
tations were impossible while the ringing was kept 
up, the school was dismissed at recess time, to the 
great delight of everybody. Before Miss Lavinia 
knocked with her ruler on the window-sash for the 
opening of the afternoon session, her father had 
found the string under the floor and had stopped the 
bell-ringing. But it was impossible to trace the 
string up into the schoolroom, or to discover who 
owned the bell. Miss Lavinia died at the advanced 
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age of ninety, many years after, without ever 
knowing who belled the schoolhouse floor. 

Miss Lavinia, from that day forward, seemed to 
suspect Lem of every mischief that was done in 
the school. Of much of this mischief, I am bound 
to say, he was entirely innocent. No matter ; al- 
though he had not been convicted of the bell- 
ringing, the schoolma'am was certain he was the 
guilty one ; and she punished him on every occa- 
sion that gave her the least excuse for it. Lem 
never told his folks at home how he was treated, 
but somehow or another, little birds did tell, and 
Lem was known in the family as the black sheep 
of Miss Lavinia's school. After a while, things 
got to such a pass that there was not a day with- 
out its punishment for poor Lem. It was not the 
custom of the time for parents to complain to the 
teachers of the treatment of their boys and girls. 
There was a story told of a mother whose boy 
came howling home from the school of the lady 
who used to tie up her scholars by the thumbs ; 
and that boy's legs were welted with the blows of 
a green switch, and bits of green willow-bark were 
sticking in the skin. The law-abiding mother 
picked out the bits of bark, washed the little legs, 
and sent her boy back to school. 

But Lem's father was one of the school commit- 
tee, a very important body of men — three of 
them — whose business it was to oversee the 
schools. So he had a talk with the Master who 
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kept the school on the Common, and it was agreed 
that Lem should be taken into the Master's school 
before his age and time had come. It is very 
likely, as well as natural, that Lem should have 
felt himself something of a hero when it was 
announced that he was to be promoted to the 
Master's school. The Chairman of the Board of 
School Committee, 'Squire Abbott, a tall, dark 
man, of a stern visage, whom the boys respected 
and feared, came to the Mistress's school and held 
a private talk with Miss Lavinia ; and just before 
the session was dismissed at noon, that strict lady 
publicly told Lem that, as his conduct was so bad 
that no lady could tolerate him, he was to go to 
the Master's school, and he should take his books 
home when school was dismissed. Many of the 
boys and girls, especially the smaller ones, looked 
on Lem with open admiration, as, with his pile of 
books under his arm, he filed out of the school- 
house with the rest. 

Miss Lavinia had for many years been "en- 
gaged" to marry David Ingalls, then sailing as 
first mate on the good ship Antioch to foreign 
parts. When Lem had reached the road in front 
of the schoolhouse, and the teacher was halfway 
down the hill, he screamed after her "Good-by, 
Dave I " The boys all laughed at this ; but the 
girls said it was a shame. In after years, when 
Lem looked back at this incident in his boy life, 
he thought that the girls were right ; girls usually 
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are right, but a boy at the age of ten could not be 
expected to think so. 

In the awful presence' of Master Pingree, Lem 
was much abashed for a time. His elder brother, 
Hal, was already a scholar in that school, and his 
next elder brother, Sam, was about through with 
his town schooling, and was to go away to a pri- 
vate school next year. It was thought a fine 
thing by the bigger boys to go to a private semi- 
nary, like that called The Crags, near Ellsworth ; 
but Lem felt that he would be satisfied with what 
he could get out of the town schools ; and when 
he found himself one of the pupils of Master Pin- 
gree, he made up his mind that he was as high up 
in the rise of learning, or schooling, as he should 
ever want to be. 

Master Pingree was thought to be even more 
strict than Miss Lavinia ; but his strictness came 
in a different way. When he threw his coat- 
collar back on his shoulders an&""^ralked to and 
fro on the schoolhouse floor, the scholars knew 
that trouble was coming. Lem did not know 
these signs at first, but he soon learned them, 
and there were plenty of boys who were eager to 
tell him (the youngest and smallest boy in school) 
when to look out for trouble. The very first day 
of Lem's being in the Master's school, his brother 
Hal got into the worst kind of trouble. Hal was 
a pretty good hand at making rhymes, and it was 
the custom of the time for at least one rhyme to 
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be made on every teacher that came to the Master's 
school. Mr. Pirigree's first name was Gamaliel ; 
the boys used to call him " Gammy " among them- 
selves. He was also a native of Barnstable, Massa- 
chusetts, and Hal's rhyme ran thus : — 

** Gamin^Pin|TgsJl)a Cape Cod fool, 
HfiSS^reoowirtSTairport to teach town school I " 

This verse was a little lame, but the boys ad- 
mired it very much, and it was passed around in 
the schoolroom, from seat to seat, with great ap- 
plause of a quiet kind. Unfortunately for Hal, 
one of the boys, Hal's lively cousin, George Per- 
kins, laughed aloud when the scrap of paper with 
this offensive verse written upon it reached his 
desk. Master Pingree was on the alert, and he 
darted to George's desk and snatched from him the 
bit of paper ; then, with a thunder-storm gather- 
ing on his forehead, he went down into the floor in 
the middle of the room, and, throwing back his 
coat-collar, walked up and down in silence — a 
silence more dreadful than words. 

From the floor to the windows on either side of 
the schoolroom the seats rose up gradually, step 
above step, so that the back seats or the upper 
seats were much higher than the floor. At one 
end of the room was the teacher's desk on a high 
platform, and at the other end were the black- 
boards, in front of which hung the bell-rope. As 
the Master paced to and fro in the midst of the 
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schoolroom, Lem, who regarded all this with a 
fearful joy, thought that the angry Master was 
like a caged lion, such as he had seen in picture- 
books, " a-lashing of his tail " as he paced up and 
down his cage. 

Pausing in his walk, the Master said, " Perkins, 
stand up in your seat ! " Another queer thing 
about Master Pingree was that he never called a 
boy by his first name when he was angry ; but 
when Master Pingree was in a pleasant mood, as 
he was at times, he would say " George," or " Char- 
lie," just like another boy. So, when he called to 
Perkins to stand up, every boy in school knew that 
more trouble was coming. " Who wrote this stuff ? " 
he thundered, holding up the bit of grimy paper 
on which poor Hal's rhyme was scribbled. 

"I don't know, sir," replied George, with a 
shaky voice. If George really did know, he told 
a falsehood for the sake of shielding his playmate. 
But Master Pingree was more than equal to the 
occasion. He knew the handwriting of every boy 
and girl in the school. 

" Henry Parker, stand in your seat ! " he 
shouted. There were two other Parker boys in the 
school, and so Hal got the benefit of having his 
full name called out then. Hal stood up, looking 
very red indeed, for his hair was red and his face 
was redder. 

" Did you write this stuff ? " demanded the Mas- 
ter. Lem's little heart quaked, for he knew that 
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Hal did write it, and he expected that he would 
" lie out of it," as the boys would have said. To 
his surprise Hal calmly answered, " I did, sir," and 
everybody wondered. 

" Come out here into the floor ; I want a little 
private conversation with you," said the Master, in 
a most unpleasant manner. Grown people said 
that this was Master Pingree's sarcastic way of 
speaking ; but it was very unpleasant to the 
boys and girls. 

Hal boldly clumped down the aisle to the floor, 
making all the noise he could on his way, as if the 
clatter would somehow delay his arrival in front 
of the towering school-teacher. What happened 
after that need not be described. Lem watched it 
at first with satisfaction ; he owed his brother a 
grudge for his having taken every chance he could 
get to tell how Lem had been "turned out of 
school." It was thought a disgraceful thing to be 
turned out of school, although all the boys did 
things that entitled them to that punishment. 
Being found out was worse. than anything. So 
when Hal had twitted Lem with being so dis- 
graced, Lem naturally was glad to see his brother , 
punished ; but, as the punishment went on and , 
on, his heart began to melt, and before the elder ^ 
brother, hot and sore all over, went back to his 
seat, the salt tears were running unchecked down 
Lem's cheeks, and there was a strange, choky feel- 
ing in his throat. Then he made up his mind that 
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when he grew up he would kill Master Pingree, 
even if he had to hang for it. And he carried his 
wrath and grief so far that, when he went home at 
the end of the session, he did not tell the family 
what had happened in school ; he left that to his 
brother Sam. But, with a scared face, he did 
whisper to his mother that Hal had had "an 
awful licking." 

Not many days after that, one of the big girls, 
so Lem thought, got even with the tyrant. She 
was Hester Crawford, and she was in the first 
class in reading; and the class read aloud 
from "The American First Class Book." The 
lesson for the day chanced to be a dialogue, and 
the Master had ordered each scholar to read only 
one sentence. In the dialogue, Bcmglas says : 
" Usurper ! Traitor ! thou shalt feel me I " and 
Percy chips in with the single word " Heavens 1 " 
When Hester's turn to read came along, she rose 
in her seat and, holding the book open before her, 
said " Heavens ! " and sat down. 

There was a giggle all over the schoolroom, 
and Lem wondered at Hester Crawford's daring. 

" Read on I " said Master Pingree. 

"Excuse me, Mr. Pingree," said Hester. "You 
told us to read one sentence, and I have read one." 
There was another giggle, somewhat more distinct 
than the other. The smaller scholars, with bated 
breath, waited to see what would come of this. 
One of the biggest boys, in the topmost row of 
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seats, wrote on his slate, " He daresn't jaw her, for 
he is courtin* Hester's sister Sally," and passed 
the slate to his nearest neighbor. It was a true 
bill : and Master Pingree, after a pause, snapped 
out, *' Next I " and Phebe Murch took up the dia- 
logue with Dougla%\ reply : — 

" ' Tis true ; — and more than I can now re- 
member." 

In this way " the master's comb was cut," ac- 
cording to the big boys, who, being at least seven- 
teen years old, were supposed to know everything. 

All this came to pass early in the autumn, when 
Lem was new to the Master's school. Later in 
the winter, when he had lost some of the stiffness 
and the timidity which he felt while yet a new 
boy, Lem came to grief in a violent way. He 
openly dared the Master in the most audacious 
manner. It had been whispered about among the 
boys that the Master was "partial." For a teacher 
to be " partial " was indeed criminal ; and in this 
case, Lem, the rosy-cheeked, bright-eyed boy, who 
sat in one of the very front seats, and was the 
smallest scholar in the school, was said to be one 
of those to whom the Master was " partial." Pre- 
suming on this, Lem took a great many chances 
at being openly caught in oflfences against law 
andWder. One morning, during prayer-t:me (for 
the school was daily opened with prayer by the 
teacher), Lem whispered more than once to his 
seat-mate, Charles Ellis. When the monitor, the 
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prayer being said, handed his slate to the Master, 
lo, and behold ! Lem's name led all the rest that 
were put down for misbehavior. 

I like to think that Master Pingree, with all 
his strictness, was sorry to see Lem's name writ- 
ten down there on that fatal slate. For he hesi- 
tated a moment before pronouncing sentence on 
the offender. Finally he said, " Take your book, 
Lemuel, and take your seat on the girls' side." 

Grown people, especially grown men, would not 
think that a very severe punishment. But the 
boys, especially the small boys, looked on it as the 
most disgraceful thing that could happen to one. 
A sound thrashing with rattan, ruler, or even 
rope's-end, was far more to be desired than to be 
ordered over to the girls' side. So Lem lingered 
in his seat; and Master Pingree threw back his 
coat-collar and began to walk to and fro. Lem, 
obstinately refusing to notice these signs of a com- 
ing storm, sulked in his seat, although Maria 
Murch, with whom he had that day divided his 
cent's worth of raisins, and who sat in one of the 
front seats on the girls' side, looked invitingly at 
him, as if she would have said, if she dared, " Come 
and sit with me." 

" Will you obey me and go over to the other 
side of the schoolroom ? " shouted the Master, in 
a terrible voice. And still Lem silently sulked 
in his place. Suddenly, the Master darted at the 
small boy and pulled him out of his seat : but 
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Lem, dexterously throwing his arms over the top 
of the desk, clung on for dear life, bawling: "I 
want my book ! I want my book I '* 

"Never mind your book," cried the angry 
teacher. " You shall have it fast enough.'* The 
desks, or seats, in that old schoolhouse were made 
so that the back of one was the front of that next 
behind ; but Lem's desk, being in the front row, 
was simply nailed to the floor, and years of hard 
usage had loosened its front. As Lem clung and 
the Master pulled, something had to give way, 
and presently the woodwork of the desk came out 
by the roots, as it were, and boy and teacher, desk 
and books, went down in a confused heap on the 
floor. 

There was a movement of terror among the 
scholars, and some of the girls began to whimper. 
Maria Murch boldly blubbered outright. When 
the Master finally got himself free from the wreck, 
he snatched his rattan from the desk, and switch- 
ing Master Lem across the legs and all over his 
back, made him dance lively around the floor. In 
fact, the Master gave the boy a thrashing that was 
far ahead of that " awful licking" which his brother 
Hal had received, earlier in the term. After that, 
it is said, the Master was never accused of being 
partial to Lem Parker. 



CHAPTER VI 

HIS HOMEWARD FLIGHT 

Lem admired the big stage-coach that carried 
the mails and passengers between Fairport and 
Riverport every day. The stage road ran by the 
upper edge of his father's home-field, and long 
before he could hear the stage driver wind his 
horn, his sharp ears would detect the sound of 
the running-gear of the coach as it turned the 
corner at the top of Windmill Hill. Lem and his 
mates loved to sit on the fence, see that stage 
roll proudly by on its way down into the village. 
It was painted a rich brown and red, and all over 
its body were scrolls and stripings of dazzling 
gold. On the driver's seat was enthroned Moses 
Copp, the royal guide of this magnificent turnout ; 
and behind him sat a row of fortunate persons 
who were so happy as to be allowed to ride on 
the top of the stage. Along the sides of the 
coach, glittering with red and gold, were the 
letters : — 

BANGOB, BIVBBPOBT, & FAIBPOBT 

Bangor was to the boys a very distant city, so 
distant that few boys ever expected to see it ; but 
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Riverport was only about halfway up there, on 
the banks of the winding Penobscot, only eighteen 
miles from Fairport. There was a nice old lady 
living in Riverport who often came to Fairport 
to visit Master Parker's family. She was known 
to the children as Aunt Stover ; not that she was 
really and truly the aunt of any of them, but 
because that was a handy name to call her by. 
In fact, she was not at all related to the Parkers, 
unless it was in some very distant way. She was 
a favorite with all the Parker children, and Lem 
was her special pet and companion when she 
visited Fairport. Lem would listen closely to 
see what his mother would say when the old lady 
asked his mother to let him come up and visit her 
in Riverport. The good mother thought Lem 
too young to make such a long trip ; and she was 
afraid he would be homesick in Riverport, for 
there were no boys or girls in the Stover family 
— nobody but Aunt Stover, her grown-up daughter, 
and her hired girl. Lem thought it very ridicu- 
lous indeed that anybody should think he would 
be lonesome, or homesick, in Riverport. It was 
such a large town, and it had a great many more 
stores and shops than Fairport ; why, it was silly 
to suppose he could be homesick in such a big and 
important town I 

So, great was his joy when, one fine summer 
day, after a long letter from Aunt Stover had 
been received aud read and discussed, his father 
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and mother told him that he might go to River- 
port and make a visit to Aunt Stover. He could 
hardly believe his ears ; and the very first thing 
he did was to rush out and tell Alice Martin and 
his boy playmates that he was going to Riverport. 
Think of it ! To Riverport I And to ride in 
that splendid stage I Perhaps to sit up by the 
side of Moses Copp on the driver's seat 1 It was 
too good to be true, and many of his mates refused 
to believe it ; but Alice believed Lem ; and she 
said it would be lovely if she could go too, and 
sit beside Lem and Mbse Copp on the great high 
seat. 

The eventful day came, and Lem's father led 
him down to the tavern, " The Rising Sun," from 
which the stage started. His mother had put up 
a nice little luncheoh for him ; his small outfit of 
clothing was packed in a shiny black bag, and 
when he had been hugged and kissed once or 
twice, he set off, holding on to his father's hand. 
" Be sure you don't get homesick I " cried his 
big sister, Almira, as Lem went down the Com- 
mon, feeling as if he were walking on the air and 
not on the solid ground. The idea of his being 
homesick 1 But Almira remembered that, once 
upon a time, when Lem was seven years old, she 
took him across the harbor to Brooksville, where 
they stayed over night with the Shepherd family, 
and Lem was found standing at a window, when 
the darkness came on, gazing at the lights of Fair- 
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port, six miles across the harbor, the homesick 
tears running down his cheeks. 

Lem had a delightful ride to Riverport. When 
they changed at Buker's, he was very much inter- 
ested to see the fresh horses brought out and the 
tired ones led away into the stable. It was then 
that he ate his luncheon, for he knew he was 
half-way to Riverport. The driver had declined 
having him ride outside ; there were only two pas- 
sengers in the stage, Lem and an old gentleman 
whom his father knew, a Mr. Libby; and when 
Lem took out his luncheon, he offered to share it 
with Mr. Libby, for that gentleman had promised 
Lem's father that he "would look after the boy." 
But Mr. Libby thanked him, and said he would 
wait until he got to Riverport, where he would 
have his dinner. Secretly pleased that the old 
gentleman did not want any of his seed-cakes and 
apples, Lem ate them all, and then went to sleep 
in his corner of the stage. He could hardly be- 
lieve his eyes when Mr. Libby shook him gently 
and told him that they were going into Riverport. 
It seemed impossible that he should have gone to 
sleep on such a grand and momentous journey. 
But he had slept, and just as he wakened up, he 
heard Mose Copp blow his horn, and the stage 
went clattering and clanking down the hill into 
the village, and drew up with a grand flourish 
before the tavern door. 

"This little boy belongs to Master Parker, and 
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he wants to go to Mrs. Stover's house ; isn't it near 
here ? " asked Mr. Libby. The tavern-keeper, who 
had come out, rubbing his handsv looked at the 
little boy with great respect, when he heard that 
he belonged to Master Parker, and said, " Yes, my 
little man, she lives right round the corner," and 
taking Lem by the arm, he led him to the comer 
of the house, and pointing up a shady and grassy 
street, he said, "Old lady Stover lives in that 
house that sets back from the road a piece ; you 
can't miss it." 

Lem did not miss it, and when he reached the 
gate, there was Aunt Stover standing at the door, 
looking for him. She trotted down the gravel 
walk, and stooping down so that her skirts bulged 
out all around her, making " a cheese," as he had 
heard the girls call it, she hugged and kissed him 
BO heartily that Lem was glad none of his mates 
could see him. Everything was strange and pleas- 
ant at Aunt Stover's home. Tall clumps of holly- 
hocks bloomed on both sides of the gravel walk ; 
beyond these were all manner of sw^et herbs and 
bright flowers to the right, and cabbages and other 
vegetables to the left. There was a fragrant 
honeysuckle climbing over the front door, and a 
gigantic hop- vine, the biggest Lem ever saw, had 
wound itself to the top of a tall pole near the 
house and now waved its long hands up toward 
the sky, as if it would climb into the clouds. 
Everything was very beautiful. And when they 
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sat down to a neat little table (Aunt Stover, her 
grown-up daughter Maria, and Lem), the boy was 
delighted to see that there was salmon and green 
peas for dinner. If there was anything in the 
world that Lem liked better than anything else, 
it was boiled salmon and green peas. I think it 
very likely that his Aunt Stover knew that, al- 
though she did not say so. 

"Now you can go out in the garden and play," 
said the good aunt, when dinner was done. She 
had a notion that all a little boy needed to make 
him happy was a chance to play ; so, while she 
composed herself for an early afternoon nap, Maria 
led him out into the garden and showed him 
where the best apples were, and where grew the 
Jerusalem artichokes along the borders of the 
cabbage patch. 

To his great delight and admiration, he saw 
that there was a meeting-house near by, and on its 
steeple was a dial that showed the time of day. 
He had never seen a church clock before, and he 
gazed at it with much satisfaction. Here was 
something new that he could tell his mates about 
when he should get back to Fairport. Fairport ! 
How far off it seemed now I He did not know 
how much he had travelled in his sleep ; but he 
knew that home was far away. He had eaten so 
heartily of the salmon, green peas, and apple pie, 
at dinner, that he did not want any apples now, 
although he bit into a few, just to see what they 
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were like. He had nothing to dig artichokes 
with, and he knew that artichokes were not very 
good at that time of year. So he sauntered 
around to the back of the house to see if he could 
find anybody to play with. The hired girl, who 
was really an elderly woman, was washing dishes 
by the kitchen window, and he was too bashful to 
speak to her. 

"Be you Master Parker's son?" she asked, 
fixing her little black eyes upon his face. 

" Yes, and my name is Lem," he answered. 

"Lem what?" she asked, rather unpleasantly, 
Lem thought. "Only just Lem? Why, you 
must be Lemuel, or Lemkin, or something like 
that," said the woman. 

"Where's Maria?" asked Lem, who was now 
getting up his courage. 

" She's upstairs prinkin' before the glass," said 
the woman, with a toss of her head. Lem saw 
that she did not approve of prinkin', whatever 
that might be, and he strolled away, rather glad 
to get out of her sight. 

"You mustn't step on any of the flowers," she 
called after him, " but you can step on the cam- 
omile all you want to ; for the more you tramp 
on camomile, the better it grows — like some 
folks," and again she laughed in that unpleasant 
way that Lem did not like. 

He did not find it very lively, walking around 
the garden and looking at the flowers and herbs. 
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But he did enjoy looking at the clock and waiting 
for it to strike, for the face and the hands of the 
clock were very large, and it had a big, big boom 
when it struck ; but as it struck only once an 
hour, even this failed to amuse him after a while, 
and he was very glad when he was called to sup- 
per. He looked at Maria to see what her prinkin' 
had done to her, and was surprised to see that her 
hair, which had been rolled up in tight little 
papers before, now hung down on each side of her 
face in long, slim curls; and she had several 
ribbons about her dress which were not so before. 
She was very much dressed up, Lem thought. 

As the clock struck seven from the tall steeple, 
the garden gate clicked, and a slim young man, 
with very white hands, and without much color in 
his cheeks, came up the gravel walk. Maria went 
to the door to meet him, and she seemed surprised 
and said, "Why, is that you, Mr. Holt?" Then 
Aunt Stover said it was time for little boys to be 
in bed, and, although he had not been used to 
going to bed before half-past seven, at that time of 
year, he followed her upstairs into a nice little 
chamber where there was a nice little bed with a 
blue-and- white spread on it ; and this was where 
he was to sleep. Aunt Stover told him that Mary 
Jane would come up and take away the candle 
after he had got into bed. She was afraid of fire, 
she said, and so she would have Mary Jane take 
the candle ; and he need not blow it out, but leave 
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it when he went to bed. He had already found 
out that Mary Jane was the hired girl whom he 
had seen washing dishes by the kitchen window ; 
and when she came up to take away the light, he 
asked her, " Who is that young man with the 
white hands in the parlor ? " 

" That's Maria's feller," said Mary Jane. 

When Mary Jane went out, she did not say 
" Good night," as Lem's mother had been used to 
say ; she said, " So long, Lemkin," which was not 
nearly as pleasant as the " good night " of his 
mother. And that thought brought to mind his 
own little bed at home, and the sight of his mother 
standing near him. It was early yet, and he knew 
that the folks at home had not gone to bed. They 
were sitting by the front door ; his mother was 
knitting those blue-and-red stockings that he was 
to wear next winter. His father was in the house 
reading the Boston Atlas. Almira was distilling 
rose-water for her complexion, and the rest of the 
family were hanging around his mother's chair, 
asking questions, and begging for help in some 
hard problem that vexed them. He even thought 
it possible that some of them, certainly his brother 
Nat, might be asking where she supposed Lem 
was at that very moment. 

Just then, he felt that queer lump rising in his 
throat, and, before he knew it, the warm, salt tears 
were running down his cheeks. It was very lone- 
some up there in that strange little room with the 
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moon just rising redly in the east, and making 
everything light around him. It was too early for 
a little boy to go to bed, and it is not surprising 
that he felt lonesome, although he did not think 
he was homesick. But as I am telling the truth, 
I must say that he cried himself to sleep. 

The next day, Lem found that there was a 
schoolhouse near the meeting-house on the next 
street. A low picket fence separated Aunt Sto- 
ver's garden from the street where the schoolhouse 
was, and Lem found some pleasure in looking 
over the fence and listening to the hum of study 
that came out of the schoolhouse windows. 
Precisely at half -past ten the boys and girls came 
out for recess. This was different from the way 
they came out in Fairport ; for there the boys 
took their recess first, and then the girls had 
theirs. It was a girl that first spied out Lem as 
he stood looking over Aunt Stover's fence. She 
said, " Hello 1 There's a strange boy 1 " 

" What a funny little hat he has got on 1 " said 
one of the bigger boys. " He's all dressed up in 
his Sunday clothes ! " 

It was the fashion in those days for boys to 
wear, for their Sunday best, a low-crowned hat, 
stiff in the brim and crown, light in color and 
silky. Lem's hat was thought to be very fine in- 
deed. It had been bought in Boston ; and when 
the strange boy spoke lightly of it and called it 
funny, his feelings were hurt. Then another boy 
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spoke up and asked a rude question. He said, 
** Does your mother know you're out ? " 

All the other boys laughed at this, but Lem did 
not say a word. He thought the question was 
not respectful to his mother, so stooping down he 
picked up a stone and threw it with all his force 
at the impudent boy on the other side of the 
fence. It struck him square on the mouth, and 
he began to bawl loudly, and the blood ran down 
his chin, Lem was frightened, and, slinking be- 
hind the currant bushes that skirted that side of 
the garden, he got out of sight as quickly as he 
could. As he ran, he heard a shower of stones 
strike the fence where he had been. After the 
boys and girls had gone into the schoolhouse, he 
went back and picked up the stones that were ly- 
ing around between the rows of potatoes and 
tossed them over the fence again into the road. 
He was surprised to i5nd so few stones; it had 
seemed to him that as they fell they must have 
been coming over by hundreds. 

All this made him feel very uncomfortable. He 
thought he ought to tell somebody what he had 
done, and why he had done it. But Aunt Stover 
was busy in the kitchen with Mary Jane, and 
Maria was shut up in her room — prinkin', he 
supposed. So he loitered around the garden, not 
knowing what to do with himself. He wanted to 
go out and see the town, especially the stores and 
the shops, which, he had been told, were much 
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finer than those of Fairport. But his aunt had 
told him that he must not, on any account, go out 
of the front gate. She came out, now and again, 
to see what he was doing, and he knew that he 
was being watched so that he should not soil his 
Sunday clothes ; and that made him feel uncom- 
fortable. Once, when Aunt Stover looked out at 
him, she said : " Why don't you play ? I never 
saw such a queer boy." Lem sulkily thought to 
himself that he could not play unless he had some- 
body, or something, to play with. Aunt Stover 
had never had any boys of her own, she had only 
Maria. 

But, to give him emplojrment, she told him to 
drive Mr. Bray's hens out of the garden. Mr. 
Bray lived in the next house below Aunt Stover's, 
and his hens were the greatest plague of her life. 
They scratched up her flower-beds and sage plants, 
and nipped off the heads of her summer savory, 
just as they were going nicely to seed. Lem 
found driving the hens out of the garden was 
amusing for a time ; and, stoning them with great 
vigor, he drove them homeward, noisily cackling 
and clattering, many times a day. But even this 
grew tiresome, after a while, and he longed very 
much for a sight of the wonders of the town. 

That evening, after supper. Aunt Stover gave 

him a strange and most unpleasant errand to do. 

She said, " I want you to go down to Mr. Bray's, 

#Lemmie, and tell him that if he don't keep his 
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hens out of our garden, I shall have them killed." 
Lem was aghast. He had never had such an 
errand as that put upon him. He hung back, 
unwilling to go, and Aunt Stover, not noticing 
how unwilling he was, said, " Now trot right along, 
my dear little boy, for it is almost your bedtime." 

Very sad and down-hearted, Lem went slowly 
out of the front gate and crept along the sidewalk 
to the house of Mr. Bray. Most unwillingly he 
stood on tiptoe and raised the brass knocker of 
the door and let it fall with a gentle bang. A 
sweet, pretty girl, with long yellow curls, much 
like those of Alice Martin, came to the door, and 
he was asked to come into the house. Around a 
table were several boys and girls, for the Bray 
family was a large one, and by the light of a tall 
lamp in the middle of the table they were reading, 
studying, or playing some quiet game. Mr. Bray 
and Mrs. Bray were helping the children. It was 
a pretty picture, and Lem thought it was like his 
own home in Fairport, only not so pretty. He 
could not bear to say to these nice people that his 
Aunt Stover had promised to kill their hens ; so, 
when Mr. Bray had asked, " What can we do for 
you, my little man?" and had looked at him 
pleasantly, Lem said, " My name is Lem Parker, 
and I live in Fairport." 

At this Mr. Bray smiled, and said that he knew 
Master Parker very well. " He builds vessels here 
in Riverport very often," said he. Lem knew that, ^ 
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and his heart warmed toward Mr. Bray as he 
thought of his father. So he plucked up courage 
to say that his Aunt Stover did not like to have 
his hens come over into her garden. At this 
the girl with the long yellow curls held her head 
down and giggled. The boys exchanged looks as 
if they had heard something like this before. But 
Mr. Bray, smiling pleasantly, said : " Yes, she has 
complained about the hens already, and I have 
told the boys that they must keep the hens shut 
up. We will see what can be done." 

When Lem got out of the house, he said to him- 
self : " Well, I didn't do all my errand, for I didn't 
tell him that Aunt Stover would kill his hens if 
he didn't keep them on his side of the fence. But 
I don't care, so there now ! " 

In this defiant frame of mind, Lem went home 
and told his aunt that he had seen Mr. Bray, and 
that he had promised to see what could be done 
to keep his hens at home. 

" Did you tell him that I should kill his hens 
if he didn't keep them at home?" demanded 
Aunt Stover. This was a hard question, and for 
a moment Lem was tempted to tell a wrong story. 
But he rallied and said, "No, I didn't." 

The old lady looked at him severely for a mo- 
ment ; but Maria said, " Law, Ma, how could you 
expect such a nice little boy to deliver such a cruel 
message as that ; and the Brays are such a nice 
family, too." 
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Aunt Stover bit her lips in a puzzled sort of way 
for a few minutes, and then told Maria that she 
might as well take Lem up to bed. It was high 
time that little boys were . in bed. To his great 
surprise, Maria kissed him when she bade him 
good night, and he was so taken aback that he 
was not ready for it, and her kiss fell on the end 
of his nose ; and he thought he would make his 
mother laugh by telling her how Maria kissed him 
on his nose. When Mary Jane had come up and 
taken away the candle, Lem kept on thinking 
about his mother and the rest of the family at 
home. It was bright moonlight, and the room was 
flooded with light so that he could not get to 
sleep as he would if he were at home. He did not 
go to sleep for a long time, and when he iinally 
dropped off into the land of dreams, his cheeks 
were wet with tears, and there was a wet spot on 
the pillow where he lay. That boy was homesick. 

The next day was like the others, only that he 
was reproved by his aunt. A man and a boy had 
been hired to dig the potatoes in the garden, and 
Lem, looking out of the window, saw the boy 
throw his jacket up into an apple tree, which, 
loaded with fine fruit, stood in the midst of the 
patch of potatoes. It slipped down again, and 
with it fell many apples : again the boy threw up 
bis jacket, and more ripe apples fell. Lem could 
stand this no longer, and so he rapped on the win- 
dow by way of warning. 
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" You mustn't do that ; they'll think we want 
something," said his aunt, who happened to come 
into the room at that moment. " Strange how 
boys are always doing things they ought not to 
do," she added, by way of clincher. Lem was too 
proud to say anything, but he made a mighty re- 
solve then and there. 

That night Lem did not cry himself to sleep. 
But he kept awake longer than he ever had before 
in all his life. After the candle had been taken 
away, as usual, he softly got up and dressed him- 
self, for he had resolved to run away. He knew 
that Mr. Holt was sitting in the foreroom with 
Maria. Aunt Stover and Mary Jane would both 
go to bed soon, and all he would have to do would 
be to wait for Mr. Holt to go away and Maria to 
retire to the privacy of her own chamber. The 
old hired girl had told him that Mr. Holt was not 
allowed to stay later than ten o'clock. So Lem 
sat by the window and waited. Once in a while 
he dozed off into a small nap, and then he wakened 
with a start. At last, after the church clock had 
struck again and again, wearily, as if it were tired, 
it struck ten, and Lem heard the garden gate click. 
Mr. Holt was gone. 

Waiting until the house was still, Lem softly 
crept down the back stairs with his shoes, his cap, 
and his little shiny black bag in his hands. He 
reflected that he would need something to eat on 
his long journey home ; so he stole into the pantry. 
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and opening a big firkin he knew of, he took out a 
sheet of gingerbread, and, breaking it in halves, 
buttoned it under his jacket. Lem was an honest 
boy, and he paid for the gingerbread with two 
large, copper cents which he laid on the cover of 
the firkin. Then he slipped out at the back door, 
put on his shoes, climbed over the fence into an 
alley behind the house, ran swiftly down to the 
next street, which skirted the river's edge, and 
was then on the highroad that led toward home. 
He had run away ! 

The moon was full and brightly shining, and 
the way was clear to Lem, for there were almost 
no forks to the road. But he had several attacks 
of a creepy feeling as he sped along. For fear his 
tread on the hard ground might wake some of the 
people sleeping in the houses past which he trav- 
elled, he walked on the grassy borders ; and as 
these were wet with dew, his best thin shoes were 
soon damp and uncomfortable. Once, when he 
was well out of Riverport, a big dog came bound- 
ing and barking at him from a yard by the road- 
side. Lem ran, with his heart in his mouth, until 
the dog was tired of following him and went back 
to his own place. Running away was not amusing. 

Pretty soon, too, his feet, wet with the dew, and 
sore with many steps, smarted and pained him 
very much, so that he crept, rather than ran. By 
silent farmhouses and deserted stores he went, his 
thoughts ever running ahead and getting to Fair- 
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port and home before he could get there. The 
trees by the wayside made queer shadows in the 
road, and once or twice he heard the cry of a 
strange animal in the woods, or a bird peeped 
softly in its nest, as if dreaming in its sleep. 

He could not guess the time, but he knew by 
the looks of the moon that it must be long past 
midnight when he reached a farm where there 
were several stacks of hay conveniently near the 
road. He could go no farther, his feet were so 
sore, his head was so heavy and sleepy, and he 
was all over so used-up and limp. So he climbed 
over the rail fence, and, finding a deep hole in the 
side of the haystack where fodder had been pulled 
out for the cattle, he crept in and snuggled him- 
self against the hay, and went fast asleep in less 
than a minute. 

He never knew how long he slept there, but he 
was wakened by a loud breathing in his face, and 
he started up to find it broad daylight, and an 
inquisitive cow, seeing something lying in the hay- 
stack, had poked her nose through the rails and 
had smelt of the strange creature. A tall, gawky 
boy, with a tattered straw hat on his head, and a 
milking-pail in his hand, came and looked over 
the fence at the draggled, unkempt, and tousled 
Lem, and said, " Well, I'll be goU-darned 1 " 

" What is it, Obed ? " asked a pleasant-faced 
woman who came to the back door of the farm- 
house at this outcry. 
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" That's what it is ; it's a what-is-it, ma'am,*' 
replied Obed, with a grin. 

The good woman, with much concern pictured 
in her face, came and looked at Lem. "Poor 
dear 1 " she said; "he's run away from home. 
Come into the house and have some breakfast. 
Look at his poor feet ! " she cried, as Lem climbed 
over the rail fence and alighted in the back yard. 
**Why, they are as wet as sop, and he must have 
-walked a sight of ways. Where did you come 
from, my son ? " she said, affection beaming from 
her face. 

"I came from Riverport, and I am going to 
Fairport," answered Lem, truthfully. 

" What is your name, and why do you want to 
go to Fairport ? " she asked. 

" I live in Fairport, and I am going home," he 
said. He did not tell his name, for he thought 
that if he did tell, somehow he might be sent back 
to Riverport and Aunt Stover. 

" So you are running away to home," she said, 
with a smile. " I suppose you were bound out to 
somebody in Riverport." Lem did not know what 
it was to be bound out, so he made no reply. 

" What did you say your name was ? " asked 
the woman, very sweetly. But Lem said nothing. 

" I'd give a good deal to know what his name 
was," said the good woman ; " but I don't want to 
urge him. Well, come right into the house, and 
a good cup of hot coffee will do you a world of 
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good." Lem went in rather suspiciously, for he 
had a notion that he might be captured and sent 
back to Riverport, after all. Anything was better 
than that, now that he had finally broken away. 
To go back and face his Aunt Stover I Impos- 
sible 1 

Mrs. Joslin, for that is the name by which the 
boy with the tattered straw hat called her, took 
ofif Lem's wet shoes and stockings, dried them by 
the fire, washed his poor blistered feet, and dressed 
with soap and salve the painful blisters raised by 
his long walk. When he had had his breakfast 
Lem felt like going right along on his journey ; 
but the good mother of the house would not listen 
to it. He must wait until He came in from the 
field ; He would be here in a few minutes. By 
*' He " Lem understood that Mr. Joslin was meant, 
and he inwardly resolved that he could not stand 
any more questions. So when Mrs. Joslin stepped 
to the side door to blow the horn for Mr. Joslin 
to come into the house, Lem, seizing his little 
hand-bag, ran swiftly out of the back door and 
was on his way home again. Mrs. Joslin, return- 
ing to the kitchen, found it empty ; the boy had 
fled. " Laws-a-massy me I " exclaimed the good 
woman. " What's the boy afeerd on ? Does he 
think we want to eat him up ? He's a bound boy 
running away to home. Well, I never 1 " 

Although Lem's feet were dry and warm, and 
his hurts were less painful, he walked with some 
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trouble, and his progress was not very swift. But 
the day was fine and bright, and he made his way 
along with a light heart. He was going home, 
and that was some comfort, anyhow. He even 
laughed to himself as he thought how astonished 
and dismayed Aunt Stover must have been, that 
morning, when she found his room empty. She 
would run down to the tavern and tell the stage- 
driver to look out for him ; for she would be sure 
to guess where he had gone. And that was 
exactly what Aunt Stover, all in tears and worry, 
had done. 

Mose Copp, driving along the road, had asked 
many of the people whom he met if they had seen 
the runaway boy ; and he heard nothing of him 
until he reached Joslin's. Mrs. Joslin was full 
of sympathy for the boy, and sorrow that he was 
unwilling to trust her to give him a lift toward 
home. When she heard that he was Master 
Parker's son, she was full of wonder. " My sakes 
alive ! " she cried ; " wasn't there anybody in 
Riverport to see after that poor child ? Master 
Parker is a master hand to look after his own ; 
won't he be all tore up when he finds that his 
youngest darlin' has been obleeged to run away 
to home ! " 

Lem hieard the stage-coach clanking and clatter- 
ing along the road, later in the day, and, without 
knowing why he did it, he darted over a stone 
wall and hid himself among the blackberry vines 
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and sumach bushes. Peering out as the stage 
rattled past, he saw with glee that Mose Copp 
was looking closely along the road as he drove. 
Two outside passengers divided the roadside 
between them, one looking to the left and the 
other to the right. Mose said, as he passed, 
^^ Pears to me he ought to be along here some- 
where ; but I can't stop to get oflf'n look.'* To 
Lem's great relief, he drove on ; and the boy, 
taking out from under his jacket the jammed and 
crushed gingerbread that had been buttoned in 
there since the night before, he ate it with real 
enjoyment. He was out of danger now, and he 
knew by the lay of the land that Buker's was not 
far off ; and he must be about halfway home. 

He had thought, with much dismay, of the long 
walk to Miles Gardner's, where the roads forked 
near home, and of the long, long hill that he must 
climb before getting up to the highroad that led 
by his father's home-field. So he was very glad 
and happy when, about two miles from Buker's, 
he met a slow-jogging farm-wagon going toward 
Fairport, driven by Old Man Higgins, who used 
to tend the mill on Windmill Hill. Mr. Higgins 
stopped and said, " Be you Master Parker's son ?" 
and when Lem answered that he was, the old man 
chuckled and said : " Wal, that beats all! Mose 
Copp told me that you was somewheres along the 
road, and for me to pick you up if I seen you. 
And so you run away to hum, sonny ; wal, I swan 
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to man ! '* Mr. Higgins slapped his thigh and 
laughed again as Lem climbed into the wagon and 
took his seat beside him. 

Little by little, the old man drew from Lem the 
story of hisTisit to Riverport ; how he was to have 
stayed a week, and how he was lonesome without 
any playmates, and how he did not like to be shut 
up in Aunt Stover's yard with none but grown 
folks around him. Mr. Higgins's merry gray 
eyes twinkled with fun as he heard Lem's story 
coming out by bits. Then he said : " Ma'am Stover 
is a well-meanin' woman, but she don't know boys ; 
that's clear. She may be dreffle smart ; but she 
don't know boys. Git up, Nance 1 " and the old 
horse jogged homewards. 

When Nance had painfully climbed Windmill 
Hill, and had turned into the highroad that skirted 
the back of the home-fields of the houses along by 
the Common, Lem asked Mr. Higgins to let him 
get out and walk down the field behind his father's 
house. The old man wanted Lem to stay and be 
taken home in triumph in the farm-wagon; he 
thought it would be very pleasant for him to take 
Lem right up to his father's house. But Lem 
insisted that he would get there quicker by the 
short cut ; and so the good man let him go. 

How good the red-painted back of the old house 
looked to Lem, as he came down the field ! There 
was the pump, looking just as it did that morning 
when he went away ; nothing was changed. He 
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slipped softly up to the back porch, hoping to 
sneak in without being seen ; but he was not to 
do this. Mose Copp had brought to Fairport the 
strange tale of Lem's running away to home, and 
the father and the mother were watching for him 
at the front door. Almira, who was a very smart 
girl, had a notion that he might come down by the 
fields, and she was on the lookout at the back door ; 
when Lem poked his head between the bars that 
closed the way into the home-field, she shrieked, 
" Here's Lem I Here's Lem I " and the rest of the 
family came rushing out into the back porch. 

*' You are a naughty, naughty boy I " cried Al- 
mira, severely. " What will Aunt Stover say ? " 

" Never mind," said Lem's mother, taking him 
in her arms with great love. " Never mind, for 
this my son was lost and is found. We thought 
he was dead, but he is alive I " 

Then it was his father's turn. He, too, took 
Lem in his arms, and said, " The prodigal son has 
returned I " 

For the first time since he left Riverport on his 
long and painful journey, Lem cried ; he did not 
know why, for he was very happy. 



CHAPTER VII 

HIS PASTIMES AND HIS PLEASURES 

Although the winter in New England, at least 
the old-fashioned kind of winter that Lem knew, 
was very cold and biting, the boys of that day 
spent pretty much all their spare time out of 
doors. Master Parker's boys had as much spare 
time as any of their age and time, for Master Par- 
ker, although he was strict enough with his boys 
when work was required of them, used to say that 
they would have all the hard times that he thought 
were worth while when they grew to be men. 
*' Boys will be boys," he would say. " Let them 
have their fling now ; trouble and sorrow will 
come to them in large doses, by and by." 

As I have said, the bigger boys were required to 
chop the wood needed for the house, and as a blaz- 
ing fire was kept up in the sitting room all day 
long, during the winter, to say nothing of the fires 
for cooking, and one built in the best foreroom 
when there was company in the house, the mere 
providing of fuel for the house was no small job. 
In summer, too, there was some farming work to 
be done, when school was not in session. The 

86 
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public schools did not " keep in " all summer, and 
Lem's elder brothers were obliged to work in the 
fields back of the house, where Master Parker had 
a small plantation. From this sort of drudgery, 
which Lem despised with all his heart, he was 
exempt for a few years. Then his turn came. 

Running of errands was one of Lem's occupa- 
tions, and when these were done, with many 
groans and private complaints, he was free to rove 
the woods, fields, and shores until school-time came 
again. Fairport is a village by the sea. The blue 
waters of Penobscot Bay wash its shores, and in 
those days, tall and stately ships came sailing up 
the harbor from foreign parts. Most of the ves- 
sels were owned in Fairport, and, after foreign 
voyages were done, they came home to port once 
a year, bringing salt from Liverpool, or from Cadiz, 
for the smaller vessels that were fitted out at Fair- 
port to fish for cod on the Grand Banks or Bay 
Chaleur, — names very familiar to the Fairport 
boys, but giving them only a dim and misty 
notion of some far-off seas, where fish were ready 
to jump out of water, when the dull, ill-smelling 
and lowsailing fishing schooners should come 
along. 

Then, again, some of the ships that came into 
port were of foreign ownership, French vessels 
being most numerous of these. A town-bred 
boy, or a back-country boy, can never know the 
delight of watching the spry French sailors dart- 
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ing about in the rigging, their queer red caps 
marking them as being very unlike the rough 
tars who spoke nothing but a very odd sort of 
English. It was from the red-capped and swarthy 
sailors that the boys received their first lessons in 
a foreign language ; and Lem puzzled his elder 
brothers and sisters when he asked for " pang " 
instead of bread, or said " Juh swee fateegy " if 
he wanted to let them know he was too tired to 
run on an errand. 

There was something about these ships, coming 
as they did from far-off and strange countries, 
that had a never-dying charm to Lem ; as indeed 
they did to all the boys. Once there came in a 
square-rigged brig, the Tarquin^ from India : and 
Lem, who had devoured many books of travel, 
used to go down on the wharf, and secretly touch- 
ing the blistered and sooty sides of the vessel 
with the tips of his fingers, imagine that he smelt 
the spicy breezes that blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle, 
and heard the tiger roar in the jungle ; it was 
something to be brought so near Farther India, 
that pink Farthest India at which he gazed on 
the map, and wondered if he should ever see. 
Some of the sailors, especially the Frenchmen, 
wore their hair tied up in a curious sort of pig- 
tail behind ; and that, too, was a cause of much 
amusement to the boys. When one of the red- 
capped, pig-tailed sailors gave Lem the pearl- 
lined shell of a nautilus (the little creature that 
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spreads its purple sails and careers along the 
Indian seas) his cup of happiness was full. 

But when the ships, having discharged their 
cargo, were deserted by their crews, and, for a 
time, left tied to the wharves in care of a ship- 
keeper, the golden opportunity for the boys of 
Fairport had come. That was the time when 
every boy learned the name and use of every rope 
and tool about the ship. More than that, they 
then had the chance to swarm all over the de- 
serted vessel, snatching a fearful joy from climb- 
ing up to mastheads, sliding down the back-stays 
leading from said masts to the deck, and working 
their way clean out to the very tip-end of the 
bowsprit and straddling the far end of the jib- 
boom. No monkey was more expert in this busi- 
ness than Lem. More than once he shinned up 
to the main truck of a loftily sparred ship, and 
leaving his cap on the truck, by way of token that 
he had reached that dizzy height, slid down to 
the royal-yard below, to show what he could do. 
That spar, by the way, was not called the " royal " 
yard, but the " rial " yard, by all true sailor-men 
and boys. One disastrous day, when Lem was 
proudly standing on the rial-yard, pointing at his 
cap on the main truck above him, there arose a 
cry of, " Here comes Old Keeler I " Mr. Keeler, 
a one-armed veteran of the War of 1812 (com- 
monly known as " the last war "), was ship- 
keeper on that wharf, and Lem, with a quaking 
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heart, slid down the back-stay, leaving his cap 
shamefully hanging on the main truck of the good 
ship St. Leon. Eluding the angry Keeler, he 
got ashore and looked with dismay at his aban- 
doned cap aloft. In the course of time, Old Man 
Keeler managed to rescue that small head-cover- 
ing and gave it, with a grin, to Master Parker. 
It had been reported and believed that Jimmy 
Keeler, a son of the veteran, had been seen wear- 
ing Lem^s cap in the time that passed after it was 
abandoned on the St. Leon*s main truck and its 
being returned to Master Parker. And Lem, 
with much wonder at his mother's extravagance, 
saw her put it into the kitchen fireplace and hold 
it on the blazing logs until it had gone up the 
chimney in smoke and smell. Mistress Parker 
was said to be " a mighty pernickety woman," if 
anybody knows what that may mean. 

The fascinating presence of these ships in port 
was a constant temptation for the Fairport boys to 
go to sea; and if their parents did not consent to 
their going, why, they went, anyhow. Sailors were 
always ready to help a boy run away to sea ; and the 
runaway would be sure to find on board some one 
who would hide him in an out-of-the-way hole or 
corner on the day of sailing and keep him there until 
he could safely come out of his hiding-place and 
**sign the ship's articles," which entitled him to 
have all the kicks and cuffs, the hardships and the 
bad usage, to which a stowaway naturally falls heir. 
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Once upon a time, a small boy, Elnathan Watson 
by name, ran away in this manner on the ship 
Aretkuaa, to the great grief of his mother and the 
admiration of all the Fairport boys. The good 
ship was never again heard of after she had sailed 
down the bay and out into the vast ocean beyond 
the Isle au Haut. Elnathan never came back to 
his sorrowing mother, for the Arethusa disappeared 
as utterly as if the hungry sea had opened and 
swallowed her up, as very likely it had done. 
Years passed and brought no news from the miss- 
ing ship, and, in due course of time, Elnathan's 
name was carved on a white stone set up in the 
graveyard on the hill, adding one more to the 
many put there to hold the memory of the men 
and boys " Lost at Sea." 

There were a few foreigners brought into Fair- 
port, also, by the ships that traded to distant 
lands. There was a Swedish girl, Selma by name, 
brought from her own country by Captain Wes- 
cott ; and her queer lingo and odd dress were a de- 
light to the boys and girls of the old port. Then 
there was Donald McMillan, a canny, rosy-cheeked 
Scotch boy, who had hidden himself away in the 
good ship Antioch when she was in Greenock, and 
so brought to Fairport. Donald was a good boy, 
older than Lem and his chums, but a prime favor- 
ite with all of them. His odd manner of speech 
and his good stories of boy-life in Scotland en- 
deared him to the boys. As he was " bound out'* 
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to 'Squire Wing, who was a hard task-master, 
Donald did not have much time to spend in play 
with the other boys. Still another imported boy 
was Hafiz, a Persian lad picked up somewhere in 
the Levant by Lem's beloved Uncle Eben and 
brought to Fairport in the ship Oanova. Hafiz 
was older than any of the boys with whom Lem 
consorted, and as he was also rather " queer," as 
some folks said, the Fairport boys stood in awe of 
him. Hafiz was talkative, but his speech was not 
easy to understand, for he had not learned the 
English language very well. Then again, he did 
not care to play much with boys younger than 
himself, and those who were older regarded him 
as little better than a heathen. Indeed, he made 
great ado when Uncle Eben insisted that he should 
go to meeting. .Poor Emmeline, who had charge 
of him in her father's absences, which were many, 
was at her wits' end to manage Hafiz. He would 
not be managed. But Lem liked to ask questions 
of the Persian boy ; it was like a page out of " The 
Arabian Nights " to hear him talk. 

Many of the outdoor games dear to Lem and his 
associates were what might be called chasing-and- 
catching games ; perhaps most of them were of 
this order. There was horum-a-gorum, for ex- 
ample ; a game that is now much cut down as to 
name and as to rules. One boy was first chosen 
as the first horum, and all the others, ranged on 
one side of a line drawn down the middle of the 
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Commoh, darted across that line to escape being 
touched by a solitary horum. Every boy so 
caught, or touched, was obliged to join the other 
side, until all were caught in the frequent rushes 
from side to side of the Common. High-spy (or 
I-spy, as the English boys called it), Hide-and- 
Seek, Long-Come-On, and several other games of 
that sort, were among Lem's favorite sports. In 
all of these, especially in Long-Come-On, the 
players were put upon their honor, for there 
were bounds outside of which no honest player 
would go ; but when resounded the cry of " Long- 
Come-On," every boy hid himself somewhere 
within the bounds already agreed upon, and, once 
in a while, gave a cry that started the game. As 
fast as the hiders were found and actually seen by 
the boy on the goal, each one was bound to help 
find the rest; and it was thought a very mean 
thing for a boy to refuse to cry "Long-Come- 
On I " until he was found and actually caught. 
There were mean-spirited and sneaking boys who 
hid outside of the bounds, and who did not give 
the cry of the game very often, if at all. Lem 
was not one of these. 

Boys of Lem's time found that their games 
came and went with the season, although there 
were some sports that were in fashion all the year 
round. But kite-flying belonged to the autumn, 
and marbles and all sorts of water sports were for the 
summer. Ball-playing began early in the spring ; 
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it was the first of the summer games to come out. 
All over New England it was the custom for the 
governor of each State to appoint " a day of fast- 
ing, humiliation, and prayer." I am afraid that 
Lem's only notion of Fast Day was that that was 
the long-expected day when, for the first time that 
year, a game of ball was played on the Common. 
This was usually in April, and the turf was apt to 
be moist and slippery, and the air chill, and some- 
times snowy. No matter; there must be ball- 
playing, unless it really did snow, or rain. At 
first, when he was a mere youngster, Lem was 
contented to look on and see his bigger brothers 
play. His eldest brother, Nat, was a famous player ; 
not only was he a good runner, but with his 
long, strong arms he could usually bat the ball 
farther than any other boy in the field. 

The word "field" must not mislead any boy 
into thinking that the ball-ground of those days 
was anything like the field that came into use 
when the game of base-ball was invented, or 
gradually grew out of the game of sixty years 
ago. Even the titles of the players were not like 
those of the base-ball field. The boy who threw 
the ball to him at the bat was said to be giving 
balls ; the boy at the bat was called the striker ; 
the catcher behind him was said to be catching 
ticks, and the players who stood outside to catch 
and hurl in the ball were tending out. The bases, 
as they were afterward called, were four in num- 
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ber, and were called " gools," a word which prob- 
ably came from " goals," meaning marks or points 
to be reached in a race. These four goals were 
set in the form of a square, and as soon as the boy 
at the bat had hit the ball and sent it anywhere, 
either before or behind him, he started for the 
first goal, which was only a few feet to his right, 
as he stood at the batsman's place. He ran to the 
other three goals as soon as he saw a chance to 
get there without being hit ; for if one of the 
boys of the other side should throw the ball and 
hit him, he was " out " ; and with him the whole 
of his side went out and the other side came 
in. This made the inning very short, and the 
chances for any side keeping in long were not 
good. 

The ball-ground, which was on the Common, 
was laid oflE something like the diagram on the 
opposite page. 

The only way for a side of players to be put 
out, was for one of their number to be hit with 
the ball while off his goal. The only "foul" 
there was in the game was when the ball went 
over a fence ; then every boy who was not " in " 
yelled at the top of his voice, "Over the fence is 
out I " and out went the unlucky batsman and his 
side with him. If the ball, after being struck by 
the boy at the bat, was caught by any one of the 
other side, the ins went out ; and if it struck the 
ground once before being caught by the player, 
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a. Flayer giving balls. d, d, d, d. Flayers tending out. 

b. The boy at the bat 1, 2, 3, 4. The four goals. 

c. One catching ticks. 

the ins went out all the same, for that was 
called " the first ground hop " ; but if it struck 
the ground twice before it bounced into the ad- 
versary's hands, that did not count; it was a 
"second ground hop," and that was reckoned "no 
good" for the out side. If the ball struck the 
bat and made a tick loud enough to be heard by 
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those near by, and was then caught by the boy 
who was " catching ticks," the ins were out ; for 
that is what they were chiefly looking after. 

Choosing sides was usually a very delicate piece 
of business ; for all boys generally divide up into 
clans, or parties, and it was needful that the two 
boys who headed the opposing sides should know 
exactly where each boy belonged in the division 
of the clans. The bat being thrown up in the 
air, it was caught as it came down by one of the 
players, and the other clasped his hand around 
the bat, and then the other leader placed his 
directly above it, and then number one shifted 
his hand next above that of number two, and so 
on, until the upper end of that bat was reached. 
If a short bit was left at the top of the bat, and 
he whose turn it was to shift up his hand could 
take hold of th^ bat by that little end with his 
fingers and sling i^ three times around his head, 
he was entitled to first choice of the boys to play 
in the game. The choice of sides then went on 
without delay, and the least skilful of the players 
went to tend out, four or five being allowed to 
each side when there were players enough to give 
each that number. 

Lem was the youngest of four brothers, and 
much skill in the game seemed to have come down 
to him from his biggest brother, Nat ; for Sam 
and Hal were also good players before Lem was 
allowed to do even so much as to tend out. One 
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unlucky day, however, after he had become a star 
player, he was knocked out of the game for a long, 
long time. He was running from second to third 
goal, when Jo Murch threw the ball with great 
force and hit Lem in the hollow of his leg, just 
behind the knee. In those days, the ball was 
not nearly as hard as that used when base-ball 
came into fashion. The ball was usually made 
at home by any boy who could beg the materials. 
He found a piece of soft rubber, generally a bit 
of an old gum-shoe, around which, after tying it 
firmly in a wad, he wound as much yarn as was 
needed to make it of the right size, an old stocking 
(and sometimes stockings that were not old) was 
ravelled to supply the yarn for this purpose. 
The leather cover was sewed on by Asa Howard, 
whose cobbler's shop at the foot of Dyer's Lane 
was much frequented by the Fairport boys during 
the ball-playing season. If the ball that struck 
Lem in the hollow of the leg had hit him almost 
anywhere else, it would not have hurt him; but 
striking him just where it did, he was so bruised 
that he was laid off for nearly the rest of the 
season. Otis Stevens, Lem's cousin and steadfast 
chum, loudly and angrily declared that Jo Murch 
had "done that o' purpose," and he threatened 
so bitterly to "lick" him, that the trouble broke 
up the game. Before Lem was well enough to 
take his place as one of the star players on the 
ball-ground, winter had come again, and skating 
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and sliding down hill were the games of the 
season. Thereby hangs a tale. 

Howe's Lane was steep and slippery when the 
snow had become well packed and the crowds of 
sliding boys had worn down the surface with the 
shining runners of their sleds. At the foot of the 
lane a street crossed it at right angles, running 
along the edge of a steep bank that bounded the 
shore and the wharves. Only a single rail, fast- 
ened to short posts, protected the street on the 
side next the bluff; and just below that fence, 
snuggled close against the bank, was Andrew 
Joslin's blacksmith shop. Lem had made several 
daring flights down Howe's Lane, turning to the 
right or left, when he reached the bottom, to scoot 
along the street below, and to avoid plunging over 
the bank. Shorter and shorter he made his turns, 
just skirting the edge of danger, to the breathless 
admiration of his mates. A bumper — a slender 
log buried in the snow — over which each slider 
bounced with a tremendous jump, made Lem's 
sharp turn to the right more difficult. Andrew 
Joslin and his helper were noisily hammering at 
the anvil when they heard a crash of breaking 
glass and sash, and a boy, apparently aged about 
ten, dropped from overhead, and, just barely miss- 
ing the big anvil, lighted senseless on the floor by 
Andrew's feet. The good blacksmith, seeing the 
boy lying there so white and still, thought he 
must have been killed ; dashing a pan of water 
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from the big tub in which he cooled his irons, he 
soused the lad's face plentifully, and Lem, for it 
was he, opening his eyes in dumb astonishment 
as he lay beside the anvil, looked up and saw his 
sled hanging by its string from the broken sash 
in the skylight through which he had come. 
At least, he guessed that was the way he had 
come into the blacksmith's shop, after he had 
jumped the low fence along the edge of the street 
above. 

It is not needful to relate how word was sent 
to Master Parker's shipyard, and how the scared 
but tranquil father carried Lem home in his own 
stalwart arms. But it is set down in the chron- 
icles of the Parker family that when he was borne 
into the presence of his mother, who came with a 
pale face to the door to meet him, he did not com- 
plain of the cut on the back of his head, nor of the 
sore bruises all over his small back, but painfully 
pulling out his shirt-collar, soiled and smirched by 
the blacksmith's dirty water, said, "I didn't do 
that ; Andy Joslin did." 

Lem and his mates were fortunate in having a 
great piece of woods for their playground. The 
wharves, with their big ships and delightful 
chances for fishing and boating, were all very well ; 
and there the boys had their first glimpses into the 
great world that lies outside of any seaport, for it 
was there that they met strangers and foreigners 
from beyond the big seas. From the ships that 
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came and went also flowed a tide of talk about 
foreign parts. In the houses of most of the Fair- 
port people were pieces of coral, beautiful shells 
and carved work from strange countries beyond 
the seas. Lem was early made acquainted with 
spices and preserves from India, queer fruits from 
the West Indies, olives from Spain, and ginger- 
jars and other nice things from China. Much of 
the talk that went on in the Parker house was 
about the rates of freight on cotton that was 
carried by Fairport ships from New Orleans to 
England, or the price of salt that was brought 
home from Europe. The best china in the house 
was from India, and the shawls, laces,, and mantel 
ornaments that he saw every day of his life were 
all from distant parts of the world. But, after 
all, the great delight of his boyhood was in the 
woods and hills back of the town that were 
skirted on every other side by bold and rocky 
shores. 

It may be said that boys who learned on the 
water front of the town how vessels were built and 
rigged, rudely copied those ships and schooners 
in the craft which they made with their own hands 
on the shores of the Back Cove, on the rear side 
of the peninsula of Fairport. On those shores 
were piled heaps of driftwood brought by the tide 
down the Penobscot River from the sawmills up 
stream. The shore, indented with many a sunny 
cove, and sheltered here and there by tall masses 
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of rock, was full of adventure. Going round the 
tall bluff of the Block House shore, the boys could 
come upon another long stretch of sea-margin, 
more rocky than the Back Cove, but showing 
many a bank of wild columbines and goldenrod. 
Here, too, the lofty bluffs overhung the shore in 
such dizzy heights that boys, used to climbing a 
ship's rigging, were sure to find just as dangerous 
a climb over the cliff. 

One day, Lem and his mates, having built a num- 
ber of boats from the bits of plank found among 
the driftwood of the Back Cove, and tiring of 
that sort of sport, ventured around Block House 
head to the other side of the peninsula, commonly 
known as Perkins's Back. In fact, it was the 
shore of Mr. Jared Perkins's Back Pasture ; but 
" Perkins's Back " meant more to the boys. 
Lem's favorite craft was named the St. Jago. 
Some of the other boys, who were well along in 
their classical studies, gave to their driftwood 
vessels such names as Ajax Telamon^ Rhadaman- 
thu89 Minos^ and Agamemnon. So, when Lem and 
his mates climbed around the head, for the tide 
was in, he carried over the rocky promontory his 
dearly beloved St. Jago^ although there was no 
sailing along the stony and broken shore of Per- 
kins's Back. 

Tenderly setting down his ship, Lem gazed 
with a watering mouth at a clump of gooseberry 
bushes, thickly hung with ripe fruit, that grew 
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out of a cleft in a tall precipice on the shore. 
The cliff was about fifty feet high, and halfway 
up its front was a narrow ledge just below a fissure, 
from which grew the bush that invited his eyes. 
At the foot of the precipice, which was smooth 
and sheer in its front, grew a few slim birch trees 
whose tops were higher than the middle of the 
cliff. Lem's practised eye saw that a spry boy 
might, after climbing up the tree, swing himself 
by its slender branches over to the edge of the 
ledge of rock where grew the coveted berries. 
Was he not a spry boy? Certainly he was. 
Everybody knew that. And he was very fond 
of ripe gooseberries. These, growing up the cliff, 
were bigger and more deeply purple than any he 
had ever seen before. 

Before one could say "Jack Robinson,** Lem 
was in the tallest of the birch trees, and, swinging 
the limber tree back and forth once or twice, he 
soon reached the ledge and, holding on to the 
tree-top that had swung him there, he eagerly 
stripped the bush of its luscious crop of fruit. 
The boys below, some of them admiring and 
some of them in fear and trembling at his 
daring, shouted to him their warnings, or their 
cheers, just as they happened to feel. In a 
bragging sort of way, he answered back to his 
mates, and, in the midst of an argument with 
Otis Stevens about the danger of his falling 
upon the sharp rocks at the foot of the preci- 
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pice, he carelessly let go the tree-top from his 
hand I 

There he was, far above the rocky shore, a steep 
and smooth rock towering far above him, and a 
smooth and steep rock beneath him to the shore 
below. The tree by which he had swung to his 
perilous perch was now far out of his reach ; and 
to jump for it was to run the risk of a fall upon 
the jagged rocks below. Some of the smaller 
boys began to cry when they saw Lem thus 
hanging between heaven and earth, as it were; 
but some of the bigger boys, although very 
much excited and alarmed, exhorted Lem not 
to be scared ; they would find a way to get him 
down. 

As for Lem, seeing that he could stay there in 
safety as long as he chose to keep still, he con- 
tented himself with eating the berries that still 
remained unpicked. Then a thought struck 
him. 

**Some of you fellows go up to the lighthouse 
and ask Old Man Gardner to lend you a rope. 
If you make that fast to one of those trees over- 
head and drop the end down to me, I can slide 
down fast enough." 

Old Man Gardner was the light-keeper, and a 
bitter enemy was he of all boys. • The lighthouse 
was right in the path of boys that came down by 
Dyce's Head to the Back Point shore ; and no 
boy ever lost an opportunity to climb the light- 
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house stairs, if he could only slip in before Old 
Man Gardner saw him. 

"We dar6sn't ask Old Man Gardner for any 
rope. He's down on you for sneakin' up into the 
lighthouse the other day." That was Jo March's 
way of putting the case. 

" Hold on for dear life, Lem. I'll go and get the 
rope," cried Otis Stevens, cheerily. " Mind now, 
hold on for dear life," and Otis, followed by two 
or three of the older boys, was off and up the 
shore like a shot. Lem, comfortably sitting in 
the warm herbage where he was perched, gleaned 
the gooseberry bush and exchanged jokes with his 
comrades below. 

After what seemed a very long time, a shout 
was heard in the woods above, and Old Man Gard- 
ner, honestly anxious for the safety of the boy, 
showed his grizzled head over the edge of the 
precipice. Making fast one end of . his rope to 
a spruce tree near the brink, the old man cried, 
^'Look out, Lemmie I " and threw the other end 
clean over the cliff. Lem, even in the midst of 
something like an excitement, thought to himself 
that, it had been many years since anybody had 
called him Lemmie. 

"Now then, Lemmie, grab the line I " shouted 
the light-keeper, and Lem, reaching the line with 
very little difiSculty, swung his legs around it and 
slid to the shore below, midst the cheers and 
shouts of his playmates. Dropping his cordial 
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tone, Old Man Gardner bawled down over the 
precipice, "Don't let me ketch you in such a 
scrape ag'in ; ef you do, I won't help you ^ut, 
even ef you be Master Parker's son." 

The boys, silent under such a rebuke, thought 
that not one of them would ever be likely to need 
the crusty old man's help to get down from that, 
or any other, precipice. 
' The tall cliff was then and there named. Otis 
Stevens, in his joy that his chum had been safely 
rescued from a peril in which his daring had 
placed him, said, "Say, fellows, this precipice 
is named St. Jago, Lem fall. off." 

" But I didn't fall^ off ! '' cri^'d tetft, Vangrily . 

"Never mind," said Otis*; "St. Jaga, Lem fall 
off, it is." And "St. Jago, Lem fall off" it is 
unto this day. ''■■■^. : \; r : 

The peninsula of Paifport* is studded all over 
with grassy mounds.an.d half -circles,* some of them 
so low as to be barely seen above the level of the 
turf, and some of them many feet high. Fort 
George, on the backbone of the peninsula, so to 
speak, is a large fortification, big enough for sev- 
eral tennis-courts, or one or two base-ball fields. 
On the shore of Perkins's BaC^k, near the place 
where Lem did not fall off, is a huge round 
boulder, unlike any of the rocks around it. This 
is famed as " Trask's Rock," and here, when the 
Americans attacked the British force then in pos- 
session of the place, during the war of the Kevo- 
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lution, a drummer-boy, named Trask, stood and 
drummed right merrily while the patriot soldiers 
climbed the bluffs to drive out the redcoats. 
And here, as the boys were sauntering along the 
shore, after Lem's rescue, it suddenly occurred to 
Otis Stevens that this was the anniversary of the 
landing of the Americans in 1779. 

" Say, fellows, this is August the 28th, and Lov- 
ell's troops landed right here by Trask's Rock in 
1779, on this very day, ever so many years ago. 
Let's have that fight over again. Who'll be 
the drummer?" 

" I think you are mistaken," said George Howe, 
with slow and careful speech. " They landed on 
the 28th of July, and this is August." 

Otis looked a little crestfallen, and seemed 
likely to dispute George's word. But that would 
have been useless ; everybody knew that George 
Howe's word, especially when it was about dates 
and figures, was not to be denied. Otis hesitated 
a moment, and then he said : " Well, let's cele- 
brate the anniversary, anyhow ; we weren't here 
a month ago, and it will be just as fair to have 
our fight over the bank as if we had fought it on 
the right day in July." 

" Let's play that we are a month late landing," 
said Lem. "Then we might find the British 
better prepared for us, more ready, I mean ; and 
so we would have a harder fight than the Ameri- 
cans had when Lovell got licked." 
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"Did Lovell and his Americans get licked?" 
asked Jo Murch, eagerly. 

"Of course they did," answered Otis, scorn- 
fully. "I thought everybody knew that." 

"Well," said Jo, "if we are going to play 
Lovell's fight over again, I'm going to be on the 
British side ; I won't be on the side that's licked, 
I don't care what name it goes by." 

At this the boys all laughed. They were patri- 
otic boys, and were proud of being Americans, 
never mind if their side did not always beat when 
they met with the British. Lem declared that 
nothing would, or could, make him agree to be 
a Britisher in a mock fight ; and Otis Stevens, 
who usually led in all such sports, said that it was 
lucky that some boy was willing to play British ; 
if that were not so, there would be only one side. 
"And you can't get up a fight with only one 
side," he declared. 

So it was decided that they should choose 
sides, British and American, just as they did 
when playing ball. But when Jo Murch chose 
Lem for one on his side, that youngster refused, 
point-blank, to be a British soldier, even in 
play. 

" Then you'll break up the game ! " cried Otis, 
angrily. " We can't all be Americans ; and we 
have agreed to choose sides, as we do in round 
ball," he added, by way of a clincher. 

*'I never agreed to choose sides," said Lem, 
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stoutly. " The rest of you fellows did ; I didn't, 
and what's more, I won't, so there now ! *' 

George Howe was a peacemaker by nature, and 
he now came out with a good plan for a settle- 
ment. " Let Lem be umpire," he said. " He can 
stand on Trask's Rock and decide which side 
beats, the British, or the Americans." 

" Who ever heard of an umpire in a real fight ?" 
cried Otis. "Was there any umpire when the 
Americans landed here and tried to drive out 
the British? Why, the umpire would have been 
killed, the first thing, 'specially if he was standing 
on Trask's Rock." 

" But this isn't a real battle," said George; "and 
we can make as many changes as we like. The 
fight may not come out exactly as the original, 
anyhow." 

" Exactly as the original, or nothing," answered 
Otis, with a shrug of his shoulders. That phrase, 
" Exactly as the original," was a favorite one with 
the boys. Whenever they played over the games 
that represented the doings of persons they read 
about in their books, or if they did anything that 
imitated past events, they always said, with a sat- 
isfied air, " Exactly as the original ! " 

But, after much talk, it was decided that they 
should have an umpire, and Lem, nothing loath, 
mounted the rock and played the drum at the 
same time ; only, instead of beating an imaginary 
drum, he continually cried, " Rub-a-dub-dub ! Rub- 
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a-dub-dub ! " and this was supposed to make the 
American boys fight very hard indeed. 

Jo Murch did not have a large force with him 
to play the part of the British soldiers. Like 
Lem, most of the boys were not willing to make 
believe they were British, even for a few minutes. 
But they had the best position. As the attacking 
party of Americans were supposed to have just 
landed on the beach, the British were ready to 
receive them at the top of the bank ; and that 
bank was steep and slippery. In the real fight- 
ing, one hundred years ago, Lovell and his gal- 
lant Americans were victorious at first. They 
drove the British up the wood and back to their 
fortifications on the crest of the peninsula. In 
the long run, they were not successful, and were 
obliged to quit without having dislodged the 
enemy. 

Otis, cheering on his men with shouts and cries, 
led them up the bank, waving his sword (a long 
strip of driftwood), and crying : " Drive 'em, my 
brave boys ! Drive 'em into the woods and slay 
them there ! " The rule of the fight was that 
any boy who was dragged down the bank, even 
if only a foot below its edge, was killed and out 
of the fight. Great was the dragging, therefore, 
and equally great was the resistance of the so- 
called British. And whenever one of the attack- 
ing party showed his head above the edge of the 
bank, one of the enemy was upon him, ready to 
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push him back upon his mates. In this way the 
battle raged for nearly a half-hour, Lem cheering 
his fellow Americans from the rock on which he 
stood. 

" Hold on there, Lem 1 " cried Jo Murch, at one 
time when the battle was at its fiercest. "You 
have no business to be cheering on the Americans. 
You are umpire. A nice umpire you are, hurrah- 
ing for the Americans ! Why don't you drum ? 
That's what you are there for." 

But it was useless to argue the point. Jo had 
no sooner said his say than Otis and four of his 
men, George Howe, Rowl Bridgham, George Per- 
kins, and John Price, fell upon him bodily and 
swept him over the bank. The boys, all tangled 
in a heap, rolled to the bottom of the bank, and, 
after much kicking and much laughter, let loose 
their prisoner, who, as soon as he was on his feet, 
sped up the bank and shouted out his defiance to 
the attacking party below. 

"Come down out of that!" shouted Lem. 
" You are out of the game, you are a dead man, 
you have been lawfully killed, and you have no 
more business shouting than a dead Injun." 

But Jo was obstinate, and refused to be dead, 
or even wounded, and it was not until every one 
of his British comrades had been captured and 
hauled down to the beach that he gave it up. 
"Anyhow," he said, very sourly, "it was not 
exactly as the original." 
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The other boys were uncertain in their minds 
whether the fight had ended just as it did in their 
histories ; but Otis solved all difficulties by say- 
ing : " In the true story, the Americans drove the 
British, the first day, and they were obliged to get 
out, a week after, on account of some more British 
coming up the bay. They didn't get licked when 
they made the attack here," he said ; " but they did 
get defeated in the long run." 

" If I had known that, I would have fought with 
the Americans," said Jo, sullenly. " I thought the 
Americans got the worst of it right along." 

" No," cried Lem, who had left his perch on the 
rock and had come down to join in the victory of 
his side. " No, the Americans were overwhelmed 
by superior numbers." He paused to give good 
effect to this sounding phrase. ** My father says 
that Lovell's men fought bravely, but the naval 
fleet that was to come up and help them didn't 
come up, and so, after a lot of fighting, they had 
to get out. Overwhelmed by superior numbers 
was what did it." 

The boys took their way homeward, still discuss- 
ing the details of the fight as they threaded the 
paths that wound in and out among the firs and 
spruces that covered the Head. They were in a 
maze of stories about the Revolution and its 
fights ; and they were in a maze of fragrant ver- 
dure as they strayed along the homeward way. 

^^ All I have got to say is that I am going to 
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find out for sure which side is going to lick before 
I go into another sham fight," said Jo Murch. 

Lem looked indignantly at him and said, ^' Ton 
don't care which side you are on, so long as you 
are with the winners ? " 

" That's me," replied Jo. " I am with the win- 
ners, every time." And there the story was 
dropped. 



CHAPTER VIII 

HIS ACQUAINTANCE WITH GHOSTS, BOUGABS, 
AND SUCH 

On their way home from Perkins's Back, the 
boys came across one of their favorite haunts, 
known as Aaron Banks's cellar. On the edge of 
the wood was a deep hole in the grassy sward, in 
the bottom of which could be seen a few rocks 
that had once formed a part of a cellar wall. 
Near this was another smaller hole, only three or 
four feet deep. Both places were green with the 
turf of years, and a stranger would never suppose 
that these were the site of a home. But it was 
a well-known tradition that Aaron Banks and his 
family had once lived where nothing but a hole in 
the ground marked the place of his cellar, and. 
another hole showed where his well had been. 
Stones had been used to fill up the well, and 
where the cellar had been was a cuplike dent for 
the boys to play in and hide from their fellows. 

"Polly Webber has told me all about the witch 
that sunk the floor of Aaron Banks's house," cried 
Lem, eagerly, as the boys halted to slide down the 
slippery grass into the ancient cellar. 
I 113 
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Polly Webber was a village oracle. She went 
from house to house, making and mending boys' 
clothes, making wedding-cake, and nursing the 
sick. Whatever she said was accepted as gospel 
truth by all the youngsters, no matter whether 
their parents approved or not. She was full of 
stories, delightful stories of the past, when she 
was a young woman and when " the pesky boys " 
were not even thought of. Polly did not approve 
of boys, although she had been often called in 
when some of these unruly creatures first came 
into the world. 

" Tell us about the witch 1 " cried Otis, eagerly, 
and all the other boys joined in with glee. The 
boys of Lem's day were always delighted to hear 
about witches, ghosts, and bougars. These last 
were a sort of hobgoblin not described in any of 
the books, so far as I know. The only creature 
at all like a bougar was one in a story-book belong- 
ing to George Howe, where it was described as a 
wicked and malevolent creature named Rumpel- 
stiltskin. But there were many bougars around 
Fairport, and when Lem was a very small boy, 
there was one cupboard in the house, under the 
back stairs, very dark and very deep, which was 
believed to be crowded full of bougars of the worst 
kind. At least, that is the tale that the hired girls 
told Lem, and he believed it ; he rather liked to 
believe stories of that sort. And now, as the 
boys sat down on the smooth edge of Aaron 
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Banks's cellar, and entreated him to tell them the 
tale of the witch, he smacked his lips and began. 

"Once upon a time there was an old woman 
that lived down to the lighthouse ; and she was a 
witch—" 

"What is a witch, anyhow?" demanded Jo 
Murch, with an air of one who is ready to dis- 
believe anything. 

"Oh, hush up, and let's hear the story! " said 
Otis, impatiently. " The fellow that don't know 
what a witch is has no business with us. We all 
know what a witch is. Ma'am Heath is a witch. 
Go on, Lem." 

And Lem took up the thread of his story again. 
** She lived down to the lighthouse, and her name 
— well, her name — well, I don't exactly remem- 
ber her name. It had a Mac to it, I'm sure." 

" Oh, never mind her name. Go on with your 
story," cried several boys at once. 

" Well, everybody knew she was a witch," con- 
tinued Lem ; " and they shunned her whenever 
they had a chance. But some folks were afraid 
of her, and once when Aaron Banks's family gave 
a party, she was a neighbor, and they invited her. 
I guess they wished they hadn't, for some of the 
girls and fellows made fun of her, and that made 
her mad. They were dancing right here where 
this very house was, over this very cellar." And 
here some of the boys looked fearfully around on 
the grassy banks of the ancient cellar. "Right 
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here in this very house," continued Lem. " By 
and by, while the dancing was going on, and 
everybody was feeling gay, the floor of the room 
began to sink, sink, sink, right in the middle I " 

"Did it kill the folks that were on the floor?" 
cried George Perkins, very much excited by this 
strange tale. 

"You shut upl " said Jo Murch, his eyes grow- 
ing bigger every moment. " Why can't you let 
Lem tell his story ? " 

" As I was saying, the floor began to sink right 
in the middle wl^ere the dancing was going cxn, 
and those that were near the middle of the floor 
kept a-sliding down until almost everybody was 
in the cellar in a heap. There was a girl that sat 
near the witch, and she was scared, I tell you, to 
see all the folks sliding down into the place where 
the floor had gone into the cellar. But the witch 
turned to her and said, 'Don't you get skeered, 
my dear ; you haven't been sarcy to me, and you 
shan't be hurt.' " 

" I bet I know that girl's name," shouted Otis. 
" It was Polly Webber ! " 

" Shucks ! " replied Lem, with much scorn. "All 
this happened years and years ago, before ever 
Polly Webber was born. Her grandmother told 
her the story, and her grandmother was there and 
saw and heard it all." 

" You mean that her grandmother was here and 
heard and saw it all," said George Howe, with 
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a scared look around the deserted cellar. The 
day was now far spent, and twilight shadows were 
beginning to fall. Some of the boys shivered, but 
they all entreated Lem to go on. 

" That's about all there was to the story," said 
he. "But the funny part of it was that after 
they had tumbled down into the cellar they scram- 
bled out of the cellar doorway and came and looked 
into the room ; and, lo and behold I there was the 
floor right back where it fell from, just as if 
nothing had happened ! " 

" Oh, what a yarn! " cried one of the bigger boys. 

"I don't care," retorted Lem. "That's the 
story that Polly Webber told me. And she said 
that Aaron Banks's folks quit living in this house 
after that, and that's the reason why this cellar is 
here. And she said that once when Old Dyce 
lived down here on the Head, a big black cat kept 
stealing his chickens and carrying 'em off to her 
hole. So one night, he laid for that cat with his 
shot-gun, and hit her right on her hind leg. She 
crawled away, and he lost her. Next day, some- 
body told him that Mrs. Mac (I have forgotten 
the rest of her name) was lame and sick. Old 
Dyce was a clever old fellow, and he went to see 
what was the matter with her. She was laid up 
in bed with a lame leg I " 

"Well, what of that?" said Otis Stevens. 
** What has that got to do with Dyce's shooting 
a black cat?" 
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Lem looked at Otis as if he pitied him, and then 
said: "Why, don't you know that witches can 
change themselves into almost any shape they like? 
This witch had taken the shape of a black cat, and 
had been stealing old Dyce's chickens. See ? " 

" I have heard of a witch that changed herself 
into a toad once, and she was found in a baby's 
cradle." This was Jo Murch's addition to the 
tale. " The mother of the baby was real scared, 
but she grabbed the toad by the hind leg and 
threw it into the fire. The toad swelled up and 
bust with an awful noise, and went up chinmey. 
Next day that witch was laid up in bed with bums 
all over her legs. How did they get there, those 
bums?" 

Nobody answered ; and the boys sat silent for a 
time. The sun was low in the west ; the crickets 
began to clink in the dry grass, and a night-hawk 
swooped, rustling her wings, over the lonely cellar. 

" Come, fellows, let's get home," said Lem ; and 
the little company, looking curiously around them, 
climbed out of the deserted cellar. 

Jo Murch stoutly declared that he did not be- 
lieve in ghosts, or witches, or bougars. Yet that 
very night he and Lem met in front of Fuller's 
old shop in the most curious manner. The shop 
used to be occupied for the making of pumps and 
blocks ; but, after a while, the owner of the place 
moved his business down near the wharves, and 
the old shop was left out of use. The lower story. 
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which was partly underground, was so low that its 
windows were on a level with the street ; but 
these windows were now boarded up ; and so were 
those of the next story. But in the top floor lived 
a nice old lady, Hitty Littlefield, who earned a 
living by doing plain sewing. The boys wondered 
how she dared to live in that building, although 
her rooms were reached by a stairway built on the 
outside, so that she did not have to go through 
the lower stories of the old shop. But they won- 
dered how she could sleep nights ; for it was very 
well known to every boy in Fairport that the 
lower part of Fuller's old shop was chock full of 
bougars. 

Going by the place in broad daylight, one could 
look in through the chinks of the boarding that 
covered the windows, and by the dim light that 
filtered inside, one could see tall wooden saw- 
horses, strange shapes of things, and a confused 
welter of rppes and pulleys. Even grown people 
said that things looked uncanny, whatever that 
meant. To the boys and girls of Fairport, Ful- 
ler's old shop was worse than haunted ; it was a 
meeting-place for bougars. No boy dared to go 
by it at night, unless he crossed over to the other 
side of the street ; and even then, he ran as fast 
as he could, with that queer feeling in the throat 
which people call having your heart in your 
mouth. 

That night, after supper, and after Lem had 
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related to the rest of the family the story of Aaron 
Banks's house, and what the boys had said and 
seen in the old cellar, he was sent down town to 
the stores for a ninepence worth of bluing. Ful- 
ler's old shop was on the left-hand side of Main 
Street, going down, just below the steepest part 
of the hill. Before reaching there, Lem swiftly 
crossed over to the other side of the street, and, as 
he ran, he saw Jo, with a tin pail in his hand, 
crossing in the same direction, just below Fuller's 
old shop. 

" Hello 1 " cried Lem, " what are you crossing 
over here for? You are going up to Tilden's 
after milk, and Tilden's is on that side of the 
street, just above that old shop." 

" It's none of your business where I am going, 
or why I cross to this side of the street," answered 
Jo, surlily. " What are you over on this side of 
the street for?" 

" Bougars," said Lem. 

" Oho I " cried Jo ; " you're afraid of bougars, 
and you're not afraid to say so. Well, I like 
your spunk. I'll lend you my new jack-knife for 
a week if you'll go over there and holler out 
'bougars' through that lower window." 

" And I'll stump you to go over there and give 
three knocks on that window," said Lem. 

"Let's go together," cried Jo. "Two of us 
ought to be equal to all the bougars in Fuller's 
old shop." 
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So, sticking closely together, but not taking 
hold of each other's hands, they crossed the street 
and tremblingly drew near the old shop. Both 
had that queer feeling in the throat that I have 
spoken of, and both wished that they hadn't been 
dared to do it. They did not stop long when 
they reached the barred and boarded windows of 
the old shop ; each rushed on his doom, whatever 
it might be. Jo knocked three times on the lower 
window, not very loudly, but as if he was afraid 
the bougars might hear him ; and Lem cried out, 
" Bougars I bougars 1 bougars ! " in a very shaky 
voice. Then Jo ran up the street as fast as he 
could run, and Lem ran down as fast as he could 
clip it. When Lem had bought the bluing, he 
went home by the way of Howe's Lane. It was 
a square farther than by the way of Main Street, 
but there were no haunted houses on Howe's 
Lane. Of course, all this was very foolish in 
Lem ; but you must remember that he was only 
ten years old. A great many foolish things come 
into the mind of a boy who is only ten years 
old. 

The ghost that stayed in the Lower Fort was 
much more real to the boys of Fairport than any 
of the bougars that they ever heard of in the town. 
The Lower Fort was built by the British in the 
Revolutionary War. It was below the town, 
among the pastures on the edge of the harbor. 
Ships passing into the port would have to sail 
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directly by that fort, and in war-time its guns 
could blow out of water anything that dared to 
sail into range. The fort was shaped like a half- 
moon ; it was built of brick and stone, and its top 
was overgrown with weeds and bushes. Right 
behind it, and not far from the middle of the 
work, stood a brick building, which, in ancient 
times, had been the barracks of the fort. The 
building was now quite deserted, and the windows 
were boarded up, like the windows of Fuller's old 
shop. When the sun was bright, and there were 
several boys in the company, one or two of the 
boldest of them would creep up and peep fear- 
fully in at one of the windows, and, after a hur- 
ried look, cry out, " Captain Patterson I " and run 
away in a panic. 

The story was that Captain Patterson was a 
British officer who was left for a long time in this 
fort, alone and without anybody to talk to, and 
that he became so lonesome that, after a while, 
he killed himself. Those who told the story even 
went so far as to point out the room in the bar- 
racks where the deed was done, and anybody, 
looking in at the chinks of the boarded window, 
could see the straw in front of the fireplace where 
he died ; and there were strange, dark stains on 
the straw that looked very wicked to the boys 
who gazed, awestruck, at the sight. It did not 
seem strange to them that those things should be 
there so long — nearly one hundred years after 
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Captain Patterson had killed himself, as the story 
went, in the barracks of the Lower Fort. 

But it so happened that the best raspberries 
along the shore grew around the brick walls of the 
old fort. Just inside of the fort, and in full sight 
of the room where Captain Patterson met his fate, 
the raspberries grew thickest, and the boys could 
not forego the pleasure of hunting for them. One 
Saturday afternoon, when Lem and his mates were 
picking berries in front of the old, mossgrown bar- 
racks, Otis whispered to Lem that it would be a 
good joke to get some of the boys to cry out 
" Captain Patterson 1 " on one side of the bar- 
racks, while they (he and Lem), should go around 
to the other side, and scare them with some good, 
blood-curdling groans. 

"I'll bet there isn't a boy here that dares go 
and look in that window and cry out, ' Captain Pat- 
terson 1 ' " said Otis, very confidently. 

"Do you darst to, yourself?" asked John 
Bridges, one of the oldest of the boys. 

" Of course I darst," replied Otis ; and Lem 
added that he would dare to do anything that any 
other fellow dared. The smaller boys hung back, 
waiting to see what would come of this bold 
scheme. But two or three of them, seeing that 
the sun was bright, the air clear, and no chance for 
a ghost to get out of doors, said they were will- 
ing to raise the ghost of Captain Patterson. 

" Get right up in front of that second window," 
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said Otis, " and I'll get out of the way, so as not 
to interfere with you and the ghost." 

He and Lem cut around behind the barracks 
and waited. Looking in through the cracks, they 
could see the big, yawning, brick fireplace, the 
dusty floor, and the discolored straw. Their hearts 
quaked, but before they could run away, they 
heard a shrill, piping voice from the other side cry, 
"'Captain Patterson I Captain Patterson I " 

The small boys who had shouted ran breath- 
lessly away down toward the shore. The two 
boys who were to have groaned when the others 
shouted, ran too ; but they ran up into the pasture, 
very badly scared. Their little plan to frighten 
the others did not work well. And still you 
must remember that Lem and Otis were only ten 
years old. 

Somehow, the story of the two boys running 
away from the barracks of the Lower Fort reached 
the Parker family that night. Lem was half 
ashamed to own that he had been frightened, but 
he did muster up courage enough to ask his father 
if there were truly any such things as ghosts and 
bougars. His father laughed and said : " I was a 
boy myself, once, and that was not so long ago 
that I have forgotten what I saw and how I felt 
about many things. People talked about bogies 
in those days ; now you call them bougars. As 
for ghosts — well, I n^ver saw one, and I never saw 
anybody that did se6 one. although lots of people 
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have talked about them. No, my boy, I don't 
believe there are such creatures as ghosts and 
bougars. Foolish folks make up such things to 
scare children. It's all nonsense. Don't let them 
fool you." 

"But Nancy Staples told me that there were 
bougars in the pot-closet," persisted the boy. 

" That is because she wanted to keep you out 
of the pot-closet," said his mother. " When ^ you 
were a very small boy, before you were the great, 
strapping fellow, ten years old, that you are now, 
you used to toddle into that closet and get yourself 
covered with soot from the pots and kettles ; and 
so Nancy made up a story about bougars (she 
meant bugaboos) being in there ; and I guess that 
kept you out." 

" Yes, that kept him out," said his father, very 
soberly ; *' but I would sooner have had him cov- 
ered with soot every day of his life, than to have 
him scared with the silly stories the girls make up 
about bougars and such." 

" Well, there is a ghost up in the dungeon at 
Fort George," said Lem, only partly convinced. 
" It is the ghost of the drummer-boy that was shut 
up in the dungeon when the British were driven 
out of Fairport in such a hurry that they forgot 
and left the poor fellow locked in there, and he 
starved to death." 

"Yes," said Hal, who was standing by and 
listening to the discussion, "that's so; and on 
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the 15th of September, the anniversary of the day 
when the British cleared out of Fairport, they say 
that the ghost of the drummer-boy comes out, and 
you can hear him drumming around the fort, just 
as he drummed, a hundred years ago, to let the 
British know that he was there, locked up in that 
dungeon." 

*' Lots of folks have heard him," added Lem, by 
way of clincher. 

Master Parker laughed and said : " Let me tell 
you what I did when I was a boy. We had the 
same old story then that you have now, and one 
September night, some of us, foolish boys, coaxed 
some girls and young fellows up to the fort to 
see if we could hear the ghost and his drum. I 
sneaked off and hid in the fort field among the 
corn, and when the rest of the party had reached 
the fort, I put a sheet over my head and held 
George Little's drum under the sheet. Then I 
slowly stalked across the fields and up the ram- 
parts of the fort, striking the drum, drum, drum, 
as I went. Some of the girls screamed and ran 
when they saw me coming up over the rampart, 
but one of them, Sophronia Osgood, fell down in 
a dead faint. Wasn't I a fool for doing that ? " 

"That's what you were. Pa," said Nat, who 
was busy with his book in the window-recess, but 
not so busy with the sorrows of " Alonzo and Me- 
lissa " that he could not listen to his father's story 
of his own mischievous doings. ' 
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** You are not in this discussion," said his father, 
soberly. "But I want Lem to understand that 
ghosts are only what people make up, or imagine, 
for themselves." 

As for Lem, he resolved, then and there, that 
he would borrow Ned Williams's drum and rig 
himself up as the ghost of the drummer-boy, and 
frighten a lot of girls half to death. But he never 
did. 

The small peninsula on which Fairport is built 
is very well fitted for a camping-place for all sorts 
of strange, invisible creatures, and for the situa- 
tion of many queer stories and legends. As I 
have already said, it is dotted all over with forts, 
batteries, and redoubts, the relics of the stormy 
times when French, British, Flemings, Indians, 
and pirates fought for the possession of the place. 
Then there were traditions of money being buried 
in spots nearly all over the peninsula. Once in a 
while a piece of foreign money would be found by 
the boys digging in the woods, or on the seashore, 
and that was enough to set them all agog. Once, 
too, a farmer on the mainland, not far from Fair- 
port, found a lot of silver money, " pieces of eight," 
and pine-tree shillings, under a rock near a trail 
travelled in old times by voyagers up and down the 
Bagaduce River, across a narrow neck of land that 
lay between two streams. Of course, that set the 
neighborhood wild, and everybody went to money 
digging. 
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" They say that Ma'am Heath has a divining-rod 
that she uses to tell where buried money is," said 
Lem, one day. " What is a divining-rod, Pa ? " 

** A divining-rod, my son, is a forked, or crotched, 
branch of hazel ; and the people who use it say 
that if they walk over a place where there is water 
or buried money underground, holding the twig 
with both hands, so that the end of it is loosely 
hanging over the surface of the earth, that end 
will bend down to the pUce where the water, 
or the treasure, lies hidden. It is all humbug, 
though. I was foolish enough to get PeletisJi 
Morey to search for water with a divining-rod, 
down in the pasture back of the fort, so that I 
could get water for the cows. He found the spot 
(at least so he said ) ; but we found no water, al- 
though we dug twelve feet for it. And I never 
heard of anybody's finding money with a divining- 
rod, or in any way, except by accident, just as 
Captain Grindle found that money off the 
Neck." 

"But they say that Ma'am Heath can find 
money with a divining-rod," insisted the boy. 
" She takes money from fellows who dig for 
money, and she finds the place for them. They 
say they must dig at flood-tide, in the dark of the 
moon, and at midnight, and nobody must speak 
a word while they are digging." 

" What a lot of nonsense to fill my little boy's 
head with," said Mrs. Parker. " There ought to 
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be a law to punish people who invent such stories 
to scare and puzzle children." 

"If Ma'am Heath can tell where to dig for 
money, why doesn't she dig some for herself?" 
put in Almira, Lem's eldest sister. " She is mis- 
erably poor, and when her little boy died, Ma had 
to take some of Lem's shirts and things to dress 
the child before he could be buried. Why does 
she stay poor if she can find money as easy as all 
that?" 

Nobody answered this hard question ; it was a 
poser. Ma'am Heath was a noisy, bustling woman 
who told fortunes and sold charms of various sorts. 
Once she had foretold the death of a man who was 
her enemy ; a hard man whom nobody liked. She 
had told beforehand of the very day on which Bob 
Drinkwater would die ; and when that happened 
on the very day that Ma'am Heath had predicted, 
her reputation as a wise woman was established. 
After that, many folks went to her for advice 
about sick cattle, the best time to set out on a 
voyage, getting married, buying fishing outfits, 
and especially for the digging for money. So it 
came to pass that there were holes dug all over 
the peninsula of Fairport ; and along the shores, 
wherever there were caves and clefts in the rock, 
you .could see marks of picks and crowbars where 
foolish people had been hunting for hidden treas- 
ure. Most of this unfound gold and silver was 
said to be a part of the ill-gotten booty of Captain 
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Kidd. If that famous pirate buried one-half of 
the money that people said he buried, he must 
have had about all the gold and silver and gems 
there were in the world at that time. 

Being pretty sure in his mind that there were 
no such things as ghosts, witches, and bougars, 
Lem resolved that he would " get even " with 
Nancy Staples for making him believe in the pot- 
closet bougar. He would play upon her igno- 
rance. It was the season of pumpkins. Of 
course, no Fairport boy ever said " pumpkins " ; 
he said " punkins "; and when he had hollowed out 
the inside of one of these big vegetables and cut 
a grinning face, with sawlike teeth, round eyes, 
and a gaping mouth in it, he called it a punkin- 
devil. Nancy had heard a great deal about the 
devil, and she was sure that there was a real devil, 
with horns, hoofs, and tail, going up and down 
the earth to scare people, and to drive them 
crazy. 

Lem's idea was to make his punkin-devil as 
horrible as possible, and, putting it up on the top 
of the chimney, scare Nancy almost to death as 
she should be coming home from evening meeting. 
The pumpkin was carried into the hay-loft with 
great secrecy, and Lem worked at it in secret, 
making a very terrible-looking monster indeed. 
When it was done, and a candle had been lighted 
and put inside, Lem chuckled with glee. No sen- 
sible girl, he was sure, could fail to be frightened 
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to death by that grinning, wicked-looking punkin- 
devil. When the time for the evening meeting to 
close drew nigh, Lem softly crept up the back 
stairs, along the upper entry and up the garret 
stairs to the dormer window in the roof. This 
was a well-known route to Lem. He loved to get 
out on the ridge-pole of the house and, perched 
there, talk to his mates below, or watch for the 
ships that, at rare intervals, came sailing up the 
bay. Now he laughed to himself, as, crawling 
along by the cleats nailed to the roof, he reached 
the south chimney to climb up, first placing the 
punkin-devil, with great care, on the corner just 
above his head. Matches were in his pocket, and 
he intended to light the candle in the punkin- 
devil after he had set it just where Nancy would 
catch sight of it as she came up the Common. 
Grasping the top of the chimney, he tried to swing 
himself up to the corner where the unlighted 
punkin-devil stood waiting to be set a-grinning. 
Suddenly, to his great dismay, the two top courses 
of bricks gave way in his grasp, the mortar being 
sandy and crumbly with age, and, with a tremen- 
dous clatter, the bricks, the punkin-devil, and Lem 
came down upon the roof. The wreck, Lem in 
the midst, slid down, down, the steep roof, and Lem 
once more knew what it was to have his heart in 
his mouth. He was sliding down to certain de- 
struction. In an instant of time he thought of a 
great many things, one of which was that he was 
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going to be killed, and another was that it was 
not right for him to try to scare Nancy Staples. 

"What in the world is that?" cried Master 
Parker, who was seated by the light-stand in the 
sitting room, reading his newspaper. An agonized 
yell followed the sound of the bricks pounding on 
the roof, and with a cry, " That's Lemmie ! " 
mother, father, sisters, and brothers fled into the 
front yard. Looking up, there was Lem, his heels 
barely caught in the edge of the gutter that ran 
along the eaves of the house. Just in the nick of 
time, as the boy slid, he had pressed his heels down 
upon the roof, and there he sat, very badly scared, 
but safe as long as the three-cornered gutter held 
him. The gutter was meant to carry off the rain- 
water from the eaves, not to hold up a boy ; and 
nobody knew that better than Master Parker. 

" Get me the clothes-line, quick, mother I '* he 
cried, and, taking the line from her, he ran up the 
stairs, out at the dormer-window, and along the 
roof. Taking a turn of the line around his wrist, 
he threw it down to the boy, who now sat demurely 
waiting to be saved, quiet and still, but not because 
everybody in the yard below adjured him to be 
quiet. 

"Now then, sonny," said his father, "haul your- 
self up, hand over hand." Master Parker had 
great confidence in Lem's ability to do that, and 
Lem, holding steadily to the line, walked up the 
roof to his father. And his father? Well, when 
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he got Lem into his arms, he might have spanked 
him ; but he did not. I am ahnost ashamed to 
say that when the father had the boy safely into 
the garret, he sat down on an old sea-chest and 
said, " I never was so scared before in all my life I " 
So it was good Master Parker, and not Nancy 
Staples, who was scared that night. And when 
Lem went down into the front yard and picked up 
the fragments of his punkin-devil and gave them 
to the pig, his mother said some things to him 
that he remembered all his life. 



CHAPTER IX 

HIS POLITICAL BXPBEIBNCB 

In a previous chapter I have said something 
about the politics of the time, — how the two great 
parties were known as Whig and Locofoco, and 
how the Locofocos got their name by their burn- 
ing locofoco matches once upon a time. Liem 
soon forgot all about the name of the matches, 
but, following the example of the grown folks of 
Fairport, he never knew the Democrats by any 
other name than that which had belonged to the 
matches. So it came to pass that the grown folks 
of Fairport were divided into two clans, or oppos- 
ing parties — Whigs and Locofocos. The greater 
number of the voters of the village were Whigs. 

That year, 1840, let us say, the Whigs had for 
their candidate for President of the United States 
an eminent military man — General William Henry 
Harrison. The Locofoco candidate was Martin 
Van Buren, who was at that time President of the 
United States, and was willing to be chosen again. 
General Harrison lived at North Bend, Ohio, and 
it was said of him by his enemies that he had 
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long lived in a log cabin, and that the principal 
drink of his family was hard cider. Instead of 
getting angry over this, the cunning Whigs made 
use of it as if it were something very much to his 
credit ; and they yelled and cheered whenever 
a public speaker had anything to say about log- 
cabin times and hard cider, making it appear as if 
it was a fine thing to have lived in such a cabin, 
and to have been brought up on such a drink. 
Many years before this, while Harrison was Gov- 
ernor of one of the Far Western Territories, he 
had several battles with the Indians on the border, 
and one of these fights, that at Tippecanoe, was 
celebrated as one in which the General showed 
great valor. So he was called " Old Tippecanoe " 
in the political campaign of 1840. The Whig 
candidate for Vice-President of the United States 
at that time was John Tyler ; and the war-cry of 
the Whigs was " Tippecanoe and Tyler too I " 

Lem and his playmates caught the political 
fever from their elders, and they shouted, " Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler too I " with the shrillest of 
voices. From their elders, too, they learned to 
despise all Locofocos, and to think very meanly 
of their candidate, Martin Van Buren, who, as we 
now know him, was really a very worthy and 
pleasant man. But the boys were taught to call 
him ** Little Van." Mr. Van Buren lived in 
Kinderhook, New York ; and as that place was then 
famous for its vegetable gardens and fields, it 
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pleased the Whigs to twit him with being a ped- 
ler of cabbages. And they chanted a song which 
had a very few words, like this ; " Van, Van, is a 
used-up man I Van, Van, is a used-up man ! " 

Very soon there was brought to Fairport a lot 
of medals, about the size of a quarter of a dollar, 
and shiny like gold, but really of brass. These 
were Whig medals. On one side was a portrait 
of General William Henry Harrison, and on the 
other was a picture of a log cabin with a barrel, 
supposed to hold hard cider, near the open door. 
These were eagerly snapped up by the Whigs, and 
every Whig boy proudly wore one fastened to a 
button-hole of his jacket. There were also hand- 
kerchiefs with log cabins and hard-cider barrels 
printed on them in divers colors. In short, all 
sorts of things that could be adorned with these 
symbols of Whig admiration bloomed out with 
them at once. 

Early in that summer the boys formed a mili- 
tary company. They trained with wooden spears, 
called lances, and they had a flag presented to 
them by some of the larger girls. The girls made 
the flag of white cotton cloth, with an oval line 
of red stars around the border, and a cluster of 
three stars in the middle, with a fine red fringe 
around the edges. Their company was called the 
Hancock Cadets. Otis Stevens was the captain, 
and Lem was the standard-bearer. When Alice 
Martin, who was a very nice girl, presented the 
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flag to the young soldiers, she made a pretty speech, 
in which she said that the soldiers should read of 
the noble heroes who fought the battles of the 
Revolution, and she added, "And read, too, of 
those, who, like the illustrious Harrison, have in 
later times, defended our land against its enemies." 
Then, later on in her speech, which must have 
been written for her by her big sister, she said 
something about our whole country, " even to the 
remotest log cabin upon its borders." This men- 
tion of Harrison and the log cabin had a great 
effect upon Lem and his mates. They felt that, 
somehow, they were bound to do much for " the 
good old Whig cause," about which they were 
continually hearing so much. 

Strange to say, when they came to call the roll 
that afternoon, they found that every boy in the 
company was a Whig, with one exception. The 
solitary Locofoco boy was Ned Williams, the drum- 
mer. Jo Murch at once insisted that Ned should 
be expelled from the ranks. " We are all for Tip- 
pecanoe and Tyler too," said Jo ; " and we don't 
want any Locofocos in the ranks. I move he be 
expelled." 

" If he is expelled, he will take his drum with 
him. We can't get another drum in this town, 
and we don't want to lose the drum," said Lem. 
**I move that he be reprimanded." This last 
word Lem pronounced with much slowness and 
gravity. 
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"What is reprimanded?" asked Jo, with a 
sneering smile. 

" I don't know," replied Lem, honestly. " But 
I guess it is something pretty bad. I remember 
that once Master Pingree told me that he would 
not punish me with a ruler, but he would repri- 
mand me instead ; so he hauled me out in the 
middle of the floor, and gave me an awful jawing, 
right before the whole school. I guessed, after 
that, I had rather been licked." 

" I move that the captain reprimand Ned Will- 
iams for being a Locofoco," said George Howe, 
who was always ready with a remedy for any 
trouble. This was put to vote with all solemnity, 
and it was agreed to. 

" Ned Williams ! take two steps from the 
ranks I " shouted Captain Stevens ; and the drum- 
mer, with a cunning grin on his face, took two 
steps to the front. 

" You are a Locofoco I You are reprimanded !" 
cried the captain. " Return to your place in the 
ranks 1" As Ned stepped back to his place, he 
said, " Well, fellers, you've saved your drum ; but 
I ain't a Whig, for all that ; so now I " 

" Silence in the ranks ! " thundered the small 
captain with his small voice, and to the music 
of drum and fife the Hancock Cadets marched 
proudly down the street to the house of 'Squire 
Watson, a notorious Locofoco, where they gave 
three cheers for Tippecanoe and Tyler too, and 
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then, with three groans for Van, Van, the used-up 
man, they marched back again. 'Squire Watson, 
sitting in his law-office, scowled as he heard these 
infant cheers, and said to himself : ^^ Do straws 
always show which way the wind blows? I 
guess so." 

The flag was presented, very properly, on the 
Fourth of July, and as the summer grew warmer, 
politics were hotter in Fairport. The Hancock 
Cadets built for themselves a real log cabin in 
the woods down by the Back Cove. It was 
small, but it looked like the log cabins that they 
saw in the pictures so plentifully printed at that 
time. Hard cider they had to do without, but 
they did want a 'coonskin to nail up on the out- 
side of the cabin. In all the pictures of Harri- 
son's log cabin that they ever saw, there was a 
'coonskin drying on the outer wall of the build- 
ing. But raccoons, or 'coons, were not to be had 
in the region of Fairport. 

" I tell you what, fellows," cried Captain Stevens, 
** Charles Fitts shot a fox the other day ; let's 
borrow that of him, and nail it up on the log 
cabin. Nobody will know the difference if we 
cut the tail off." 

"But Charles Fitts won't let us cut the fox's 
tail off," said Lem. *' He calls it the fox's brush, 
and he says that it is a trophy, if you know what 
that is ; I don't." 

Charles Fitts was not only good-natured, but he 
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was an ardent Whig, and he lent the foxskin to 
the Hancock Cadets, telling them that it would 
pass for a 'coonskin well enough if they turned 
the brush, or tail, underneath in such a way that 
it would not show. The log cabin was complete. 
It had been intended to hold Whig meetings in 
the cabin, and several of the boys were hoping 
that they would not be asked to make speeches. 
They had been to the meetings in the court-house 
and had heard men speak very loudly and very 
fast about the candidates of the two parties. But 
when the Hancock Cadets looked about them for 
boys to come to their political meetings down by 
the Back Cove, they could not think of anybody 
they were willing to invite. They did not want 
any Locofoco boys ; and it so happened that most 
of the few boys who were Locofocos, like Bill 
Twyford and Obed Morey, were Northenders, 
and this was the time when the boys of the North 
End were off in the fishing schooners that cruised 
on the Grand Banks and in Bay Chaleur. 

"Tell you what, fellers," said Ned WUliams, 
who had now become Whiggfish, if not a Whig, 
" we can sing Whig songs. George Howe has a 
lot of those that they sing over to the court-house 
at the Whig meetings." 

So at the next assembly of the company in the 
log cabin, several of these songs, printed on cheap 
paper and sold as "broadsides," were brought 
forth, and the boys made a very good attempt at 
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the singing of some of them. Everybody knew 
the tune of " Auld Lang Syne," and a song set to 
that tune was sung with much ardor, if not with 
perfect time and tune. The first verse went like 

this : — 

^ Can grateful freemen slight his claims, 
Who bravely did defend 
Their lives and fortunes on the Thames, 
The Farmer of North Bend? 
The Farmer of North Bend, my boys. 
The Farmer of North Bend, 
We'll give a right good hearty vote 
To the Farmer of North Bend." 

It did not bother the boys in the least to think 
that they had no vote, nor that they would not 
have one until they were much older. Lem 
proudly told them that his father and his big 
brother Nat were both voters, and both were 
Whigs. As for Nat, he was going to vote for 
the first time, this year, having lately passed his 
twenty-first birthday, thereby getting the right to 
put into the ballot-box a vote for Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too. 

Jo Murch thought that " Auld Lang Syne " was 
too much like a Sunday-go-to-meetin' tune ; he 
wanted something lively. So the boys tried an- 
other song, set to the air of " The King and the 
Countryman." They started off very well with 
the first verse which related how — 

" A Farmer there was who lived at North Bend, 
Esteemed by his neighbors and many a friend ; 
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And you'll see on a time, if you follow my ditty, 
How he took a short walk up to Washington City." 

But when they came to the chorus, which ran like 
this, — 

** Ri tuy di nu, di nu, di nu, 
Ri tu di ni nu, ri tu, di nu, ri na," 

they were all broken up as to time and tune. 
Some were far ahead of the others, and some 
lagged so far behind that George Howe, who 
was no singer, came in last with something about 
" di nu, di na " after all the others had quit. 

The captain was very red in the face when he 
shouted : "Oh, get out ! We can't sing that ; it 
is too much jiggerty-jig. Drummer Williams, 
give us something that we can all sing." 

Ned overhauled the papers which George Howe 
had brought to the meeting and cried, "Well, 
here's ' Van, Van, is a Used-up Man.* We've all 
heard that sung at the Whig meetings at the 
court-house. Let's try this I " As this was one 
of the famous songs of that year, and the Hancock 
Cadets sung it ever after that day, I will give the 
first verse here : — 

** What means this great commotion, motion, motion, 
The country through? 
It is the BaU that's rolling on 
For Tippecanoe 
And Tyler too. 
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And 80 -we'll beat Little Van. 

Van, Van, 
Is a used-up man ; 
And so we'll beat Little Van." 

This song was voted first-rate, and the boys 
chanted, all the way home, the delicious refrain 
of " Van, Van, is a used-up man." It cannot be 
said that there was much real melody in the 
voices of the lads, but they enjoyed it very much ; 
and it was with the greatest difficulty that Lem 
could finish his supper that evening without treat- 
ing the rest of the family to one or two verses of 
the famous Whig song. And when he had eaten 
his supper he rushed out of doors and told the 
cows, the red horse, and the hens that were cack- 
ling their way to roost, that Van, Van, was a used- 
up man. 

Lem's eldest brother, Nat, who was naturally 
feeling bigger than ever that year, as he was to 
vote for the first time in his life, gave the boys 
several pictures to stick up in the log cabin by 
the Back Cove. There were then a few news- 
papers that printed pictures, and the newspapers 
were not many, anyhow ; so it was the custom of 
the time to send out many coarsely printed draw- 
ings and pictures, known as political caricatures. 
This was a big word for a small boy like Lem to 
tackle, and he made short work of it by calling 
them Whig comics ; and very comic some of them 
were. As every boy was familiar with the story 
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of " The House that Jack Built," a picture wnich 
was an imitation of that famous tale was very 
popular with the Log-cabin Club when Lem 
tacked it up on the walls of the cabin. Not one 
of the boys understood who were meant by some 
of the characters pictured in the story, nor what 
was meant by their doingd. But they knew that 
Mr. Levi Woodbury was the Rat that ate the 
Malt that lay in the House that Jack built, for 
there was his name spelled out over his head; 
and they were proud of Daniel Webster and 
Henry Clay, both of them great Whig chiefs who 
figured in the strange story; Webster was the 
Cat that caught the Rat that ate the Malt that 
lay in the House that Jack built, and Henry Clay 
was the Cow with the Crumpled Horn that tossed 
the Dog that worried the Cat, and so on to the 
eiid of the story. And at the end, the glorious 
end, was a splendid picture of a rooster with the 
head of Harrison, crowing as the sun rose; and 
underneath was printed these burning words, 
which every Hancock Cadet soon knew by 
heart : — 

" This is the Cock of the Walk, that crowed in the mom, 
That waked the Priest all shaven and shorn, 
That married the Man all tattered and torn. 
That kissed the Maiden all forlorn. 
That milked the Cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the Dog that worried the Cat, 
That caught the Rat that ate the Malt, 
That lay in the House that Jack built" 
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After a while the boys became so used to sing- 
ing that song in a singsong way that it sounded 
very much like a chant. They had heard the 
sailors in their harbor singing at the anchor, or as 
they braced the yards of their sails. They imi- 
tated them. And as one of the sailors who led 
off in all the singing was known as the chanty- 
man, so the boys chose a chanty-man. Ned 
Williams had a good voice, as well as a good 
ear for music; and so it came to pass that the 
only Locofoco boy in the company was not only 
the drummer, but he was the chanty-man of the 
Tippecanoe-and-Tyler-too Club. And after a while 
the song became more interesting to the boys than 
the picture. They knew that some of the queer 
characters in the caricatures were meant for real 
persons ; but of course they could not remember 
that Mr. Levi Woodbury, who was set forth as 
the Rat that ate the Malt, was the Secretary of 
the Treasury, nor why the Cow with the Crum- 
pled Horn was Henry Clay, nor why the Dog 
that worried the Cat should be Mr. Thomas H. 
Benton ; but as all of these things were duly set 
down in the picture, they sung them to their 
heart's content. 

Lem greatly admired a picture labelled "All 
the West Going for Matty," because he could un- 
derstand that without any help. It was the fashion 
of those days, during a political campaign, for the 
friends of the different candidates to claim that 
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nearly all the States were "going for" their man, 
meaning that they were going to vote for him. I 
cannot say that that fashion has quite gone out of 
date. When it was said that all the West, or all 
the Western States, would go for Van Buren, 
some of the Whigs brought out the funny picture 
that Lem liked so much. It showed Van Buren 
running madly away from a host of western 
creatures — bears, catamounts, foxes, wild-cats, 
panthers, eagles, hawks, and other winged things, 
to say nothing of snakes and alligators. From 
Van's mouth proceeded the words : " This is going 
for me with a vengeance ! I wish I was safe at 
Kinderhook 1 For I am a used-up man I " You 
see they rung the changes on "Van, Van, is a 
used-up man," whenever they had the chance. 

As the men of the town were divided into 
two parties that seemed to hate each other very 
much, the boys copied after their fathers and 
brothers, and jeered boys of the other side in 
politics. To be sure, the Whig boys far outnum- 
bered the Locof oco boys ; but these latter made 
up in violence of language what they lacked in 
numbers. Besides that, the Locofoco boys were 
mostly Northenders, and they were famous for the 
biting quality of their remarks. When a North 
End boy let his tongue loose, he could scare a 
decent boy from the other part of the village into 
silence, or flight. 

In the course of the campaign, it was said by 
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the Locofocos that General Harrison was under 
the government of his wife, and so they bawled 
** petticoat government 1 " when they could think 
of nothing else to say. Still, they had no word 
to bestow on the Whigs that was so obnoxious 
and hateful as the word " Locofoco." They called 
their foes by many hard names ; but none of them 
stuck so closely as the name of Locofoco stuck to 
them. One day, as Lem was prowling along 
behind the fence that separated his father's home- 
field from one belonging to Mr. Leighton, com- 
monly known as Old Man Leighton, he saw that 
gentleman walking up toward the highroad ; and 
crouching down behind the bushes, Lem cried, 
** Locofoco 1 Locofoco ! " as loud as he could bawl. 
Mr. Leighton looked around angrily, but, seeing 
no one, he went on his way, and Lem shouted 
once more the o£Fensive epithet. Just then, he 
felt a hand inside the collar of his jacket, and, 
before he could look around to see who was collar- 
ing him as Mr. Leighton once collared him on a 
famous occasion, his father's voice, to his great 
astonishment and shame, said : ^' Here he is, Mr. 
Leighton. Come and thrash him." 

Lem thought to himself that if he could find a 
big hole in the ground, he would try and drop 
himself into it ; but there was no such hole to be 
seen, and his father held him firmly by the collar. 
Old Man Leighton sauntered easily toward the 
fence and said : " You Whigs are bringing up 
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your boys to call us Democrats by an unpleasant 
name. What does Locofoco mean, Lem?" he 
added, much more pleasantly than Lem had ever 
heard him speak. Very much abashed, Lem hung 
his head. 

*' Speak up, my son, you know what it means," 
said his father ; and, thus encouraged, Lem said, 
" Pa says it means self-lighting." 

"And we Democrats are self-lighting, are we?" 
asked the old man. Lem was bothered for a reply, 
but he finally said, " There were some Locofocos — 
Democrats, I mean — who used locofoco matches 
once upon a time, and so that's where they got 
the name." 

" Smart boy, Master Parker," said the old man, 
with a wink at his old friend, Lem's father. " But 
you ought to know that it isn't just the thing for 
a dabster of a boy, like you, to holler * Locofoco ! ' 
after an old man like me. Isn't that so, Master 
Parker?" 

Master Parker agreed that Lem was carrying 
his politics too far when he called names after men 
of the opposite party. " You boys are only play- 
ing politics ; we men are in politics for a good 
purpose, as we think, and if I catch you shouting 
hard names after any Democrat who is a grown-up, 
you will catch something ; I cannot tell you what. 
So remember that." And he let go of Lem's collar, 
much to that small boy's relief. 

Long after Lem had skipped homeward that 
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day, he saw his father and Old Man Leighton 
standing by the fence, on opposite sides, and 
talking very earnestly together. He asked his 
father at dinner-time what he and Mr. Leighton 
were talking about so long. Lem had a notion 
that they might be contriving some plan for his 
punishment, and he was a little worried. But his 
father only said : " Talking politics. Mr. Leigh- 
ton says the whole West is going for Matty Van." 

Lem laughed, and his brother Nat reminded the 
family of the picture showing how the West was 
going for Van Buren. The storm had blown over, 
and Lem felt easier in his mind. 

It was not long after this, some time early in 
September, that the election for governor of the 
State of Maine, in which Fairport is situated, was 
held with great excitement. The Whig candi- 
date for governor, Mr. Edward Kent, was elected, 
and the Whigs of Fairport went wild in their joy 
over the wonderful event. Indeed, all over the 
country the Whigs were hurrahing for Governor 
Kent and the glorious State of Maine, as they 
called it. The song, beginning with the words, 
" What means this great commotion, motion, mo- 
tion ! " was so written that other verses could be 
added to it from time to time, as things happened 
to make such verses apply well to the times. 
And when the Whigs of Fairport held a jubilee 
meeting in the court-house to celebrate their 
famous victory, what was the delight of Lem, Otis 
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Stevens, and George Howe to hear a new verse 
that ran like this : — 

" Oh, have you heard the news from Maine 

All glorious and true? 
For Governor Kent and six thousand gain 

For Tippecanoe 

And Tyler too, — 
And so we'll beat Little Vanl 

Van, Van, 
Is a used-up man, 
And so we'll beat Little Van." 

Lem, being only ten years old, could not un- 
derstand exactly what all this meant, but he did 
know that it was a famous victory — famous for 
the Whigs at least. And he understood very 
well what was meant by " the Ball that's rolling 
on for Tippecanoe and Tyler too," as related in 
one of the verses of that song. His brother Sam 
had painted on the end of the barn the words, 
" Tip and Tyler," in big, black letters, and under 
that he had daubed a huge black ball. Lem 
understood that that was, somehow, the ball that 
was rolling on. But when the Whigs had another 
great meeting on the Common, and a long pro- 
cession marched up to hear the speakers, he was 
delighted to see a big ball, made of canvas and 
painted black, pushed along in the parade by his 
brother Nat and several others who were going to 
vote that year for the first time in their lives. 
The ball was merely canvas stretched on a slight 
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frame of wood and rattan. An axle ran through 
the middle of it, and over it was a long strip of 
cloth, on which were painted these words, " This 
is the ball that's rolling on for Tippecanoe and 
Tyler too." Lem thought this the finest thing he 
had ever Been in all his life. Backed by a goodly 
company of his mates, he shouted to Bill Twyford, 
who had just come home from a fishing voyage : 
" Don't you Locof ocos wish you could have a ball 
rolling on for Little Van? Oh, Van, Van, is a 
used-up man." 

No words can give a notion of the scorn that 
Lem put into these phrases. Bill, who was a 
big, stalwart lad, pounced upon him and struck 
him in the face. Lem, smarting with pain and 
rage, retorted with a lick of the same sort, and, 
before the bigger boys could separate them, the 
two youngsters were rolling in the dust and 
clinching each other in fury. Lem, although 
the smaller of the two, somehow got on top and 
was pommelling Bill with all his might, when Old 
Man Leighton came along and said, " Boys ! boys I 
if you can't quirl without fighting, you'd better not 
quirl at all." That was his old-fashioned way of 
saying " quarrel," and he pulled the two boys apart 
as he said it. 

Lem stood off, and said defiantly: "I'd have 
licked you, Bill Twyford, if that other Locofoco 
hadn't put his oar in. But that's the ball that's 
rolling on, and you can't help it." 
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" Well, I've given you the nose-bleed, and you 
can't help that ; so now ! " was Bill's answer. Then 
Lem, for the first time, knew that the blood was 
streaming from his nose ; and, assisted by other 
young, very young, Whigs, he went up to the 
town pump at the head of the Common and 
stanched the flow of gore. 

November and election day came at last. Why 
on that day they should have election cake in the 
Parker family was something that Lem could not 
quite make out; but "'lection cake," as it was 
called, was very good ; it was full of plums and 
currants, and was dark and rich to behold. Lem 
did not understand why Locofoco families should 
be allowed to have 'lection cake ; but they were, 
for Charlie Leighton, the old man's youngest son, 
and a very good fellow, told Lem that they had 
that kind of cake on election day. While they 
waited, day after day, for news of the election 
from the great outside world, that famous cake 
was on the tea-table every day. 

In those times, there were no telegraphs, and 
but very few steamboats. The mails were carried 
by stages and other slow means, and it was a long 
time before the people of Fairport knew whether 
Tippecanoe and Tyler were elected, or whether the 
hated and despised Little Van was the choice 
of the people. Finally, about dark one November 
afternoon, while the Parker boys listened for the 
twanging of Mose Copp's horn, as the stage from 
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Riverport mounted Windmill Hill, they heard a 
rousing blast ; and that was followed by another 
and another, which was very unusual. 

" Harrison's elected ! " shouted Nat, as he flew 
up the home-field to catch a glimpse of the stage- 
coach, rumbling along in the twilight. Mose Copp 
was a furious Whig, and as he drove his four horses 
with one hand, he held to his lips with the other 
hand the mellow horn from which he blew a long 
and tooting blast. On the seat behind him was a 
passenger, who, like Mose, must have been a Whig, 
for he waved a small red flag with a big white H 
worked into it, as they bowled along. 

"Harrison's elected ! " cried Lem, as he darted 
down the field, across the Common, and into the 
street below, just in time to see the victorious 
Moses, still winding his horn, drive down Main 
Street to the post-office. Chasing this inspiring 
sight down the hill, Lem arrived breathless and 
happy, in time to hear the passenger with the 
flag tell of the great Whig victory. He had a 
Boston paper that held all the news ; but only 
the older politicians wanted to see that ; for the 
younger fry, it was enough to know that Harrison 
was elected. 

" Isn't it glorious 1 " cried Otis Stevens, who 
was a famous boy-politician. " Let's go and lick 
Bill Twyford, Lem," he shouted. But Lem, who 
had had a lecture on the subject of fighting, said 
that he would like to lick any Locof oco boy that 
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dared to peep ; but he had promised his mother 
that he would let the Northenders alone. The 
boys hung around the edges of the men-politicians 
who were discussing the glorious news, as they 
called it, with an occasional cheer for " Tippecanoe 
and Tyler too." When Lem looked around to see 
how the Locofocos stood this sort of thing, to his 
surprise, none was in sight. The Locofocos had 
all slunk away ; and when Postmaster Rogers 
raised the window of his oflBce, which was in the 
second story of the building, and blew his horn to 
let the people know that the mail was open, Lem 
joined in the crowd, keeping his father's tall form 
in sight, and he saw the newspapers unfolded, and 
the election figures read out for the benefit of all 
who chose to hear. It was a great night. 

Next morning the Whigs had a set-back. Ma'am 
Heath, although no voter, was a rank Locofoco, 
and she was so angry over the election of Harrison 
that she resolved to show her colors. She rigged 
a tall pole out of the scuttle in the roof of her 
house, and there, flying in the brisk November 
breeze, flaunted a yellow flannel petticoat on the 
day after the news of the election came to town. 
She had her revenge ; and if anybody asked her 
why she did this, her grim reply was, " Petticoat 
Government I " 

The news spread through the village and, among 
other boys, Lem went down to see the Locofoco 
insult to General Harrison. " Let's tear it down ! '* 
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was his first remark, when he saw the yellow 
emblem of Ma'am Heath's rage. But the house 
was high on a bank up an alley leading from the 
water front, and the roof could not be reached 
except by going through the house. The neigh- 
borhood was not a savory one. Old shops, piles 
of fish-barrels, and a cluster of sailor boarding- 
houses blocked the way. A few stones were flung 
at the yellow flag, and Ma'am Heath, sallying to 
her doorway, shook her fist at the terrified boys, 
and told them some things in language which 
shocked them very much. So her flag waved in 
triumph all the day. It was said that 'Squire 
Abbott, who owned the house, and who was the 
only living creature of whom Ma'am Heath was 
afraid, went to her that night, and told her that 
she must take in her flag. And next morning, 
when Lem, smarting with anger, ran down the 
street to see if it were still there, the pole had 
been " sent down," as the sailor phrase goes, and 
peace reigned once more along the water front. 



CHAPTER X 

HIS WINTER OF CONTENT 

There was no weather so cold, so blowy, or so 
wet that Lem and his mates did not find fun and 
amusement in the woods and along the shores of 
Perkins's Back and the Back Cove. Did the wind 
blow a gale from the southeast, the boys were 
skirmishing down through the pasture to Trask's 
Rock, where the waves rolled up " mountains high," 
as they used to say. And a grand sight it was to 
see the long greenish blue combers come rolling in, 
and breaking in foam along the rocky shores, the 
spray and spume sometimes drifting away up 
among the fir trees that stood sentinel in deep 
ranks along the blu£fy banks. Even when the 
drift ice of winter came crushing in with the 
rollers, the boys were there to see ; and the hoarse 
cry of the waters, and the low grinding of the ice, 
were music to their ears. 

But vastly more attractive was the level, sandy 
beach of the Back Cove on a bright day in late 
summer or early fall. At that time of year, the 
long curve of the Back Cove shore was well lined 
with driftwood from the Penobscot River. Far 
up the river, the sawmills were at work, and 

166 
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cords upon cords of odds and ends of lumber 
came drifting down the stream, to be tossed up in 
winrows on the beach and to dry in the sun. Such 
fires as they built, and such fleets of ships as they 
rigged and launched on the smooth waters of the 
cove, were never seen anywhere else. Sometimes 
they found pieces of wood big enough to make a 
raft ; and on one unlucky day, when they had 
ventured far out in the cove with a shaky craft of 
this sort, the thing all at once gave way beneath 
the weight of four boys, and they found them- 
selves up to their necks in salt water. There was 
no danger of being drowned, but as they were 
only half undressed, their clothes were thoroughly 
soaked ; and, stripping oiBf their garments, they 
were right glad of a driftwood fire to dry them- 
selves and their shirts and trousers. 

When the tide was low, there were the bare 
flats that yielded a rich harvest of clams. It was 
a tradition in Fairport that clams were not fit to 
eat, except at such times as feU inside of months 
with an r in its name. Did any one of the boys 
propose to dig some clams and have a clam-bake, 
one of the older and wiser would say: — 

"Thirty days hath September, 
April, June, and November, 
February hath twenty-eight alone ; 
All the rest have thirty-one. 
Excepting leap year, that's the time 
When February's days are twenty-nine." 
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Then, with a wise look, he woiild add, "Let*3 
see, this is August, and there is no r in the 
month ; no r, no clams." And this rule was 
rigorously observed. Once upon a time, how- 
ever, it happened that Old Man Murch was found 
peddling clams on the street. Master Parker 
kindly said : " Why, Mr. Murch, you can't expect 
to sell clams in August. There's no r in this 
month, you know." 

" Yes there is, yes there is, Master Parker," was 
the old man's quick reply. " 0-r-or, g-u-s-t, gust, 
Orgust. See I " But the Fairporters would have 
none of Old Man Murch's clams, for all that. 

One cold December day, in the winter vacation, 
Lem, Otis Stevens, and George Howe armed and 
equipped themselves with hoes and a bushel 
basket, and started down through the fort pas- 
ture to the Back Cave for a crop of clams. The 
tide was out, and they were sure that some of the 
finest, big, blue-shelled ones were waiting to be 
dug up from their cold and oozy bed. Wading 
through the deep snow, these hardy youngsters 
were soon on the bare and wind-swept shore. 
Kindling a fire of driftwood, to warm themselves 
withal, they dug out the fine fellows for which 
they were looking ; and, by way of luncheon, they 
placed a few flat stones for roasting purposes in 
the hot coals. As soon as these were heated, 
they were drawn a little way from the fire and 
covered with clams. Each boy watched his own 
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batch, and as soon as the unhappy clam opened 
wide his shell, he was " done," and a hungry boy 
seized him, tore off his shell, and swallowed him 
with the delicious juice that bubbled in the pearly 
cup in which he had been cooked. 

It was bitter cold, and fine grains of hail were 
sifted down with the blast that swept the beach. 
"See here, fellows," said Otis, as they toasted 
themselves by the fire of driftwood ; " if we are 
going to get a bushel basket f uU of clams to carry 
home, we have got to get about it. It's going to 
snow." 

" Let her snow," said Lem, lazily, as he lifted 
another juicy clam into his mouth. " It'll never 
snow with the wind to the nor'ard, as it is now." 
Being the son of a ship-builder, Lem liked to be 
regarded as weather-wise, and he made the most 
of all chances to show it. " If the wind gets 
'round to the east'ard, we may have snow," he 
continued. " But see 1 the tide has turned, and 
if we want the best clams on the shore, now's the 
time to go for 'em/' 

The three boys sprang to their work with readi- 
ness, and the big basket was soon filled with the 
shell-fish, the best on the beach, most certainly. 
With a parting dance around their smouldering 
fire, they dashed into the snow, and made their 
way bravely up the hills back of Fort George. 
But the way was not only cold but difficult ; once 
in a while they plunged into a deceitful hollow 
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filled with snow, where they had thought to find 
level ground. And once in a while, too, they 
scooted across a small puddle covered with snow 
and thin ice, wetting their feet and hindering their 
progress up the hills. 

They shifted hands as often as possible ; but 
as only two could lug the heavy basket at one 
time, each of the three wanted to be the boy that 
walked along for a time without any load, thrash- 
ing his hands to keep them warm, and blowing on 
his benumbed fingers to bring back their chilled 
blood. They had thoughtlessly wet their mittens 
with salt water while picking up the clams, and 
now they went barehanded ; their mittens were 
stiff with ice, for it was a very cold day — one of 
the coldest days of that winter. 

Long before they reached the fort, which stands 
on the highest part of the peninsula of Fairpoit, 
all three boys had hard work to keep back the 
tears of pain that rose to their eyes as they strug- 
gled manfully on through the deep snow, their ears 
and cheeks tingling with the sharp stings of the 
cold, their hands so numb that they were afraid of 
losing their precious burden before they reached 
home. It was a bitter day, and they thought of 
Otis's home, which was the nearest of the three 
boys', with a great longing. There they would 
find warmth and comfort. 

Otis's mother, stepping about her ample kitchen, 
paused to look up the road leading to the fort, and 
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said : " Those foolish boys will surely be lost in 
the snow, this dreadfully cold day. What in the 
world possessed them to go clam-digging with the 
sky overcast, and every sign of snow coming on ? " 
for the wind had backed around to the eastward, 
and particles of ice were sifting down through 
the leafless trees. The good mother saw three 
forlorn figures carrying a basket and wading down 
the street through the snow. She told one of her 
handmaidens to get some hot clothes ready. " They 
will be frost-bitten, as sure as I'm alive I " she 
exclaimed. 

The kitchen door opened, and the three boys, 
with tear-stained faces and stifif, grimy hands, 
came in, leaving their basket outside. Otis, safe 
at home at last, fairly broke down and cried. Lem 
bit his lip, and felt in his throat the rising lump 
that told him he was likely to cry at any moment. 
George, dropping on the floor his frozen mittens, 
ran to the fire to warm his hands. 

"Here I here! you mustn't hold your hands to 
the fire ; it will be all the worse for you if you do. 
Let Dorothy warm your hands with a hot cloth." 
And kind, patient Dorothy wrapped the lad's 
hands in a hot towel, and, with gentle rubbing, 
brought back the blood; for each boy's fingers 
were white and bloodless. As the women of the 
house rubbed and worked over the boys' hands, 
they told the suffering youngsters that they were 
frost-bitten, and the only way to save their fingers 
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from being cut oflF was to get back their natural 
heat, a little at a time, and not by suddenly heat- 
ing them at the fire. 

Outside jackets off, fingers restored to their 
natural heat, though still tingling with pain, the 
boys sat down by the ample fireplace, and watched 
with great interest the mother of the house. She 
was frying doughnuts. Otis was used to say that 
nobody in the world cooked such doughnuts as his 
mother. If any other boy thought that his own 
mother cooked doughnuts that were just as good, 
he never said so to Otis ; for Otis was very posi- 
tive in his notions, and no boy was really sure 
that anybody's doughnuts were better, or as 
good. So when the house-mother began to lift 
the round, spicy, hot doughnuts from the bub- 
bling fat, three boys with watering mouths looked 
on from the fireside corners. 

" Will you have one, Lemmie ? " asked the good 
mother. Lem was not so ill-mannered as to 
refuse, or to omit to say, "Thank you," as he 
took it from the fork. " Help yourselves, boys," 
she said, motioning toward the pan. Thus in- 
vited, the three famished boys fell to and helped 
themselves, as if they had never eaten clams or 
doughnuts before. They cleared the pan, which 
had been partly filled when they began, and soon 
each of the three was waiting to take the hot 
morsels from the fork, as they were lifted from 
the sizzling kettle. This was rest and comfort 
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after storm and pain ; warmth and good cheer 
after cold and pHvation. 

** You don't have such doughnuts as these down 
to your house, Lem," said Otis, with the air of 
one who owns the house. Lem was stung by the 
slur; but before he could reply (and he had a 
ready and stinging answer on his tongue) Otis's 
mother said very quietly, "My Aunt Phebe 
taught me to make doughnuts, Otis." Now 
Lem's mother was the Aunt Phebe of Otis's 
mother ; so Lem held his tongue, very proudly, 
and very grateful for such a good answer to his 
cousin's boast. 

By the time Lem had reached his home on the 
Common, wading through the snowy fields, and 
avoiding the longer way around by the roads, the 
air was clouded with flakes of snow, for the wind 
had set in more to the eastward, and the snowfall, 
while it was heavy, was more damp than it had 
been at first. Lem's mother was anxiously look- 
ing for him to come up across the Common; for 
although she knew that he would be cared for at 
the house of the Stevens family, she did not cer- 
tainly know when he got back from the cove. 
She listened to his proud story of the day's doings, 
and praised him for the fine lot of clams which he 
had brought home as his share of the painful 
expedition to the Back Cove. Then she said: 
" Your father was very uneasy about you at din- 
ner-time ; he said a snowstorm was coming up, 
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and the cold was something dreadful — four de- 
grees above zero." 

Lem smiled, and said : " I told 'em it was going 
to snow, and they wouldn't believe me. They 
said it was too cold to snow. Is it ever too cold 
to snow, Ma ? " 

"People say so, sometimes; but for my own 
part, since snow is caused by cold, I don't see how 
it can ever be too cold to snow. No, my son, I 
guess it never is too cold to snow. But you'd 
better ask your father about it." 

All that afternoon and night it snowed in great 
clouds. The wind shifted again around to the 
northward, and drifts were piled up along the 
roadsides against some of the houses that faced to 
the eastward. The next day was Sunday ; and all 
day long it snowed so hard that only Master 
Parker and the two elder boys ventured out to 
meeting. The bell had rung twice, as usual, in 
the morning, and Lem was surprised to see the 
elders of the family coming home, after a while, 
backing up the Common against the wild blasts 
of snow and wind. Everybody rushed to the 
front door. " What's the matter ? Wasn't there 
any meeting ? " was the eager cry. 

" No parson, no meetin' ; no fire, no nothing," 
was Master Parker's brief answer. 

" Oh, I wish I had gone 1 " cried Lem. ** It 
must be great fun to go to meetin' and find no 
parson there I " 
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It turned out that Parson Mason was not very 
well, and there were only seven men and boys at 
the meeting-house ; so it was voted to hold no 
service that day. But it was a long and tedious 
day to people shut into their houses by the storm ; 
and Lem went to bed that night, after his usual 
supper of hasty-pudding and milk, glad enough to 
get to sleep and be ready for the next day's doings. 

Monday morning rose bright and clear and 
cold, and to Lem's delighted eyes the world, or 
so much of it as was spread out before him on the 
Common, was a wonderful place. One sheet of 
dazzling whiteness covered everything. The roof 
of the court-house was wreathed in snow, and 
along the eaves there was curled a thick drift 
that looked as if it were frozen, and yet might 
drop with a crash at any time. The schoolhouse 
was banked so high with snow that Lem felt cer- 
tain that if there had been any school that day, 
the boy whose turn it was to build the fires would 
have to get in at the windows. And, looking down 
in front of the Parker house, to Lem's astonish- 
ment, he saw that a big drift sloped all the way 
from the chamber windows to the front fence, 
several yards away. The roof of the portico that 
covered the front door was barely seen sticking 
out of the drifts, and if he could dare to open 
the window, he could actually slide down to the 
front gate. Was there ever such a thing known 
before ? 
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Hustling into their clothes as fast as they could, 
Lem and Hal scuttled downstairs, and were puz- 
zled to find that although the sun was shining 
brightly, and a good fire burned on the hearth, the 
sitting room was as dark as if it were afternoon 
twilight, and not a sunny morning. But, looking 
at the windows, they saw that the snow, packed 
and pelted high against the window-panes, shut 
out the light, and made a soft darkness within. 

" Hurrah I we'll have to tunnel out the front 
door I " cried Hal, full of fun at the bare idea of 
tunnelling out through the snow. After break- 
fast, sure enough. Master Parker, with Nat and 
Hal, went out by the back door and attacked the 
drift in front of the house, while Sam and Lem 
stood in the front doorway and cut out the shape 
of the door in the solid drift. They could not 
shovel much snow there, as there was no place to 
put it, but they made ready for the diggers com- 
ing in from the outside. The tunnel was com- 
pleted, and the youngsters enjoyed trotting to 
and fro through the long and narrow passage 
under the snow. When night came on, they hol- 
lowed little niches in the walls of this strange 
porch, and set lighted candles therein to light up 
the snowy approach to their home. 

Outside of their house-yard, close up against 
the fence that shut in their vegetable garden, was 
a famous drift of snow. It was even higher than 
the fence, and extended along for a distance of 
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twenty or thirty feet. In one place the wind had 
hollowed out a queer, pitlike opening between 
the drift and the fence. The very place for a 
cave 1 Hal and Lem were soon joined by Otis 
Stevens, and George Bridges soon after came up 
the Common, to look at the drift where he had 
heard that Lem and Hal Parker had slid down 
from their chamber windows to the front fence. 
Many hands make light work, and before dinner- 
time that day, the boys had dug a big cave inside 
of the drift. The door was well hidden, as it 
opened against the fence, and all the snow brought 
out of the cave was emptied over that fence into 
the garden. A pickaxe, a spade, and a shovel 
were needed to cut down the snow from the roof 
overhead, and the boys took turns at cutting and 
at lugging out the blocks of snow in baskets. It 
was hard work; and when Master Parker came 
home to dinner, and Lem showed him their fore- 
noon's work, he said, with a grim smile, " If boys 
had to do for a task what they do so gladly for 
play, they would think it hard lines ; wouldn't 
they, my son?" 

Lem did not quite understand this, but he felt 
sure that if anybody wanted caves dug, he was 
the lad to dig them. But, by the way, when the 
roof of the tunnel finally fell in, and he was sent, 
with his elder brothers, to clear out the pathway 
to the front gate, he did not find digging a snow- 
path nearly so much fun as digging a cave. But 
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this was several days after the great snowstorm, 
and after the building of the cave, and some other 
things. 

That night they had a party in the cave. 
Candles were lighted and stuck into ledges made 
along the walls of the cave by shovelling, and 
blocks of ice, made by soaking them first with 
water and allowing them to freeze, were used for 
seats. When they went outside and looked at the 
drift in the moonlight, they saw the yellow light 
of the candles gleaming through the roof of their 
snow-cave, and the effect was very fine. It had 
been intended to have a treat of apples and cake; 
but before the time came for that, the girls who 
had been invited, complained of the cold, and 
Lem's sister Almira came out and told them that 
they might as well have their treat in the house, 
where it was warm and comfortable. Lem re- 
garded his sister as an intruder, and the cave 
party seemed like a failure, after all ; but they 
had a better time playing forfeits and hunt-the- 
slipper by the sitting-room fire than they could 
have had in the cold depths of their snow-cave. 

Alice Martin admired the cave more than any 
of the other girls did ; and yet it was fated that 
she should be its destroyer. She was a queer girl 
— absent-minded, some said; "preoccupied," her 
teacher called it. And the next day, coming up 
across the Common on an errand to Mrs. Parker, 
she thought she would look in and see how the 
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cave looked by daylight. In her absent-minded 
way she rambled around on the top of the snow- 
drift, looking for the entrance to the cave. Lem was 
watching her from the chamber window, torn with 
fear lest she should break in the roof of the cave, 
when lo and behold ! Alice suddenly disappeared. 
She went out of sight as completely as if the snow 
had opened and swallowed her up ; and that is 
just what had happened. She had fallen in through 
the roof of the cave, and only a big hole in the 
crust showed where she had gone down. 

" Alice has busted our cave ! " he shouted as he 
ran downstairs and out of the house. Hal fol- 
lowed him, and the careful Almira picked her way 
along the snow and ice of the front yard. Stoop- 
ing down and entering the door of the cave, which 
was now lighted from the top, Lem saw Alice 
lying in a heap by one of the ice-seats built for 
the party of the night before. She was very 
white, and a thin stream of blood was oozing from 
under her flaxen hair. With a cry of horror, Lem 
dashed in and lifted Alice from the wreck in 
which she lay. She had cut her head on a sharp 
edge of the seat on which she fell, and the shock 
and surprise had been too much for her. 

"It's only a little fainting-spell," said Almira, 
as she lifted the child in her arms. " Run, Lem, 
and get the camphor bottle ready, and tell Ma what 
has happened." 

Almira and Hal between them carried Alice 
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into the house, and Mrs. Parker came speedily 
to the rescue with her camphor and liniment. 
Alice opened her blue eyes, after what seemed to 
Lem a very long time, and sleepily said, " Where 
have I been ? " Lem thought it very queer that 
Alice did not know what had happened, but it was 
clear that she did not know ; and he was greatly 
relieved when his mother said, after a careful ex- 
amination of Alice's hurts, that she was not much 
injured. It was the fright, more than the fall into 
the cave, that had caused her to faint ; the cut 
behind her ear was not deep, and the blood was 
soon stanched, so that she could go home as soon 
as she liked. But Lem's mother thought she might 
better stay until after dinner ; Almira, or Priscilla, 
the next younger sister, could run down to Mrs. 
Martin's and explain why Alice was detained. 

The mention of home reminded Alice of her 
errand, and, opening her hand, which she had 
kept closed all this time, she showed a note from 
her mother asking for the rec^pt for making a 
certain sponge cake for which ^e Parker family 
were famous. 

" Poor dear I " said Mrs. Parker, unfolding the 
paper. " Almira, while Priscilla is getting ready, 
I want you to copy that req|ip|^out of the paper- 
1 n ' covered book in the light-stand drawer." Almira 

went to work on the rec|ipJ|^and when she had 
\^^ finished it, she helped her^ sister get into her 
heavy cloak, for the day was very cold. Lem 
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took that chance to write at the bottom of his 
mother's re(^p| for making sponge cake, after tiZ-- 
the words "bake twenty-five minutes," these words 
of his own, " And then throw It out of the win- 
dow." Lem did not like sponge cake. 

Alice went home in good condition that after- 
noon, and next day, Lem, no longer able to wait 
to see what the Martin family had to say about 
bis addition to his mother's cake, sauntered into 
the Martin house, as if he had only one errand in 
his mind. " Mother wants to know if Alice is all 
right, to-day?" he asked. Alice's bright eyes 
twinkled with fun, but her mother said, with 
some severity, " I don't believe your mother would 
approve of your addition to her sponge cake re- 
c|ipl(i Master Lemuel." Lem colored up to the 
roots of his hair, and said something about his 
meaning no harm. But Mrs. Martin said that 
she thought it a great piece of impertinence to 
write those words on his mother's rec^ipjf. 

" How do you suppose she knew th»t I wrote 
that?" asked Lem of Alice, when her mother had 
gone out of the room. 

" Why, anybody could see that it was your writ- 
ing, you goosey," replied Alice. " And you made 
a great big I for * it' ; just like a boy, anyway." 

Lem thought he had the worst of this joke, for 
a joke was what he intended to have out of it. 
And when his mother, having heard what he had 
done, told him that it was very silly, he was sure 
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he had the worst of it. He asked his sister Pris- 
cilla what " impertinence " meant, and when she 
explained that it was something rude and uncivil, 
he made up his mind that he had been very foolish. 
But, later in the day, when he heard his sister 
Almira, with many giggles and snickers, telling 
one of the big girls about Lem's joke on his 
mother's sponge cake, he began to think that it 
was not so bad, after all. But it did not seem to 
him right that Almira should turn up her nose at 
his bad manners, as she had, and then laugh at his 
poor joke when she thought he could not hear her. 
Small boys often wonder at just such things as 
that. 

As for the caved-in cave, it was now ruined as 
a cave, but Lem soon found a use for what was 
left of it. During the day after the accident a 
warm and fleecy snow fell all day long. The 
next day was even warmer, and the snow was so 
soft and clinging that it was easy to roll up a big 
ball simply by starting with a small wad and roll- 
ing it on the surface of the snow until it was as 
big as any one boy could manage. A snow fort ! 
the very thing I Lem was soon ready to enlist his 
helpers, and Otis Stevens, George Howe, George 
Bridges, Hiram Hatch, and Jo Murch took hold 
and helped to build the snow fort. The hole left 
where the cave had been, now served as the centre 
of the fort, and great balls of snow were ranged 
around on the edges of the hole, making a ramparU 
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just as they had learned that ramparts were made 
when Fort George was built by the British in the 
Revolutionary War. Here and there along the 
inside of the fort were scooped holes, or niches, in 
the wall ; these were to hold the ammunition, or 
snowballs, of the defending party. Other boys 
came along, hearing of what Lem Parker and his 
cronies were doing, and the work went bravely on. 

The front of the fort faced down the Common ; 
at the back of it was the fence, which was the de- 
fence on that side, for it was agreed that the attack 
must come from the front. Here and there, be- 
tween the huge balls of snow, were punched a few 
loopholes, through which the besieged could peep 
and see what the enemy were doing. And, proudly 
waving over all, was to be a flagstaff bearing the 
banner of the Hancock Cadets. The possession 
of that banner was to decide the winning, or the 
losing, of the fight. 

This was the way the two armies were divided : 
Americans (in the fort), Otis Stevens, George 
Howe, Lem Parker, George Bridges, Hiram 
Hatch, John Hale, and Sam Perkins. On the 
British side (besiegers), Jo Murch and his brother 
Sam, Ned Martin, James Pat Adams, Sam Black, 
Ally Coombs, and Billy Hetherington. Billy 
naturally belonged with the defenders of the fort. 
He was an active member of the Hancock Cadets, 
and his grandfather had been an oflScer in the 
American army during the Revolution. But Jo 
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Murch claimed him when they were choosing 
sides ; for Jo was captain of the British forces, and 
Otis commanded the Americans. As Jo had 
raised some complaint that both sides had built 
the fort, he was allowed to have Billy Hethering- 
ton ; and that kept him quiet for a while. 

It was the last day of the winter vacation, and 
the boys were determined to end the week with 
glory. The fight began at nine o'clock, Jo Murch 
leading an attack on the ramparts nearest to the 
jail-yard. He was followed up by Ned Martin, 
Pat Adams, and Billy Hetherington. The other 
three of the British forces were sent around to the 
left flank of the fort, or that part nearest the Par- 
ker house. They were privately ordered to wait 
until the fire of snowballs on the other angle of 
the fort grew thick, then to make a rush, and Ally 
Coombs was to snatch the flagstaff, if possible, 
and pass it down to Sam Black, who was to carry 
it down to the middle of the Common, and keep it 

But this was easier said than done. In the 
midst of the firing, a ball struck George Howe on 
the cheek, and left a cut from which the blood 
flowed freely. Lem picked up the fragments of 
the snowball and cried: " No fair ! no fair ! Some- 
body's fired a snowball with a rock in it I " Even 
so ; the snowball had been made around a small 
sharp stone — a very mean and scurvy trick to play 
in snowballing, as everybody knows. Captain 
Stevens demanded that the fight stop then and 
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there, until it was settled that snowballs with 
rocks were barred. It was so understood always 
among the boys of Fairport. While watering the 
walls of the fort to make them hard and slippery 
with ice, Lem had been tempted to pour water on 
the snowball ammunition ; but he was too honest 
to do that, for ice-balls are not snowballs, and if 
they had fired balls of ice, which they didn't, they 
might have expected that the other fellows would 
fire stones inside of snowballs. 

" Jo fired that ! I saw him 1 " cried Sam Murch. 

"Shut up, you telltale!" said Jo, angrily, strik- 
ing his smaller brother in the face with his mit- 
tened hand. At this, Sam, who was a small boy, 
burst into tears, and declaring that he would not 
play, went home. So the British lost one man 
at the first onset. 

Order was restored, and Jo Murch, although 
insisting that he had not fired any stones in snow- 
balls, agreed that none of his side should throw 
any. The attack began again, and Ned Martin, 
although his heart was with the American de- 
fenders of the fort, distinguished himself by climb- 
ing onto the ramparts in such a way that his 
hands were just ready to make a grab for the 
flagstaff stuck in the middle of the rampart. At 
that moment, however. Captain Stevens spied him, 
and although he was locked in a tussle with Ally 
Coombs, who was actually on the rampart, he 
managed to free himself from Ally's arms, and 
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rush to the defence of the flag. In the hurly- 
burly, Otis was dragged down with Ned Martin 
and landed on the outside of the fort, to his great 
mortification and dismay. 

" Cry Stevens to the rescue I " shouted Lem, 
jumping down from the rampart where he was 
busy firing a volley of balls into the faces of the 
foe. But the other side were ahead of him, and 
before he could reach his captain, several of them 
had closed in around him, and carried him off to 
the middle of the Common, where the headquar- 
ters of the British had been established. This left 
the fort deserted, except for the five boys who, with 
Lem and Otis, made up the American army of 
defence. In the midst of the tussle to keep Cap- 
tain Otis prisoner. Captain Jo found a chance to 
give to Ned Martin, Sam Black, and Pat Adams 
some whispered directions, and these three silently 
disappeared behind the schoolhouse on the other 
side of the Common. 

Meanwhile, the struggle around the captive 
American captain went on, and Lem, too, was 
taken prisoner, while trying to free his superior 
officer. The boys in the fort, finding little trouble 
to repel the few British left to attack them, gazed 
at the fight which Otis and Lem were making 
near the British headquarters. They did not dare 
venture down to the rescue, leaving their fortifica- 
tions unmanned. They contented themselves 
with shouting words of cheer to their struggling 
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comrades on the field below. "Strike till the 
last armed foe expires I " was one of their favorite 
war-cries, and, " Down to the dust with them ! " 
was another. While they waved their arms like 
so many windmills, and shouted and shrieked 
their war-cries, they were suddenly aware of an 
attack in the rear. The three boys who had so 
mysteriously disappeared had made a wide circuit 
around the schoolhouse, the Marston house, and 
the Parker house, and now burst into the fort 
from the garden against whose fence that fortifi- 
cation had been built. So stealthy had been their 
approach that the boys in the fort, intent on the 
fight in front, never dreamed of what was about to 
happen, until they saw the three boys inside make 
for the flagstaff. 

" All hands to repel boarders I " shouted Sam 
Perkins, who sometimes mixed sea-talk with war- 
talk in a queer fashion. With that, he pounced 
upon Ned Martin, and rubbed his face with a wad 
of damp snow that lay handy. George Bridges 
seized Sam Black by the legs, just as that youngster 
had climbed up to the flagstaff from the inner side 
of the fort, and before Sam could say " Jack Robin- 
son I " he was hurled over the rampart, landing 
on his head ; he fled back to the British ranks, 
rubbing his sore head as he went. The other 
two boys were still inside of the fort, and the 
garrison were having a hard time with them, strug- 
gling in the narrow compass of the fort to get 
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hold of them and hoist them over the ramparts. 
This was the time when Captain Jotham Murch 
and his squad should have made another attack, 
but they were busy with their two prisoners. 

Suddenly there was an another diversion, as the 
military writers would say. To the amazement 
of everybody, Hafiz, the long-legged Persian boy 
from Uncle Eben Hutchinson's, dropped into the 
fort from the garden fence, and, before anybody 
could say a word, he had picked up the two out- 
siders and had thrown them, one after another, 
over the ramparts in a heap. 

" No fair ! no fair I " shouted Jo Murch, who 
saw with dismay this unexpected turn in the tide 
of battle. " No fair I no fair ! Hafiz isn't in the 
fight ; and we are one man short since Sam de- 
serted I " 

** I in de fight for dis time," replied Hafiz, with 
a grin, as he stood on the rampart, and defiantly 
looked down on the palsied British below. " I in 
de fight when you come a mean trick and fire de 
stone in de ball snow, eh ! I in de fight when you 
boys sneak up and catch 'em in de behind of de 
fence, hey?" Hafiz was certainly holding the 
fort all to himself, by this time. 

"I'll tell you what we'll do," cried Captain 
Stevens, who was still a prisoner in the hands of 
the British. " Let Lem and me go free, and we 
will do without Hafiz's help. We can't put your 
fellows back, you know." 
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This was sullenly agreed to by Captain Jo 
Murch, and the fight went on again. It had 
been agreed that the siege should last until twelve 
o'clock, and if the fort was not taken, nor the flag 
carried off by that time, victory would perch on 
the banners of the Americans. So the fight raged 
on, Hafiz, with his arms folded, regarding the 
combat with the coolness of an umpire. The 
attacking party had learned that the ammunition 
of the Americans was running low. Sam Black, 
when he was inside the fort, had craftily looked 
about him in the midst of the fight, and had seen 
that their great store of snowballs was nearly 
gone. 

" Come on, my brave boys I " shouted Sam. 
"Come on, and strike for your country and 
your king ! The foe have but one more shot 
in the locker I " A sort of flying wedge of boys, 
with Sam at the upper end, now made a rush 
for the snow fort. Reaching the wall, Sam, 
regardless of the shower of snowballs that fell in 
his face, was hoisted up by his comrades behind, 
and was on the point of grabbing the flagstaff, 
when Lem rapped him over the knuckles with his 
own bare hands. Sam fell back for a fresh pull 
at the crumbling rampart, laughing as he fell, for 
he Yind Lem were great friends. Just then the bell 
rang for twelve o'clock, noon. Ebeneaier Fitts 
had ended the fight. 

" You fellers didn't win ! " cried Jo Murch, 
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angrily. " If Old Fitts hadn't rung the beU just 
as he did, we would have had the flag ! " 

"Well, j/ou fellows didn't win," retorted Lem. 
" If Fitts hadn't rung the bell for twelve o'clock 
just as he did, I'd have mauled the life out of Sam 
Black. Wouldn't I, Sammy ? " But Sam had no 
reply to make other than a good-natured laugh. 
So, still arguing, but without angry words, the two 
armies disbanded, and the great fight was over, 
with Fort Parker still standing, without a bit of 
its proud ramparts destroyed. The flag of the 
Hancock Cadets was still waving bravely when 
Lem loosened the staff from its icy socket and 
carried it into the house. 

The fight over the snow fort ended the winter 
vacation. In those days. New England people 
made almost no account of Christmas Day. The 
boys and girls of Fairport were at great pains to 
get ahead of each other to wish *' Merry Christ- 
mas I " and " Happy New Year ! " when those 
days came around ; and on New Year Day there 
was some small exchange of presents ; but Christ- 
mas presents were unheard of, and there were no 
festivities on that day. The great festival of the 
winter season was Thanksgiving Day. To this 
every Fairport boy looked forward with joy and 
hope. It was a day of feasting and of vacation 
from school. Lem did not understand why 
Thanksgiving always came on Thursday ; but it 
was very handy that it should, for school was not 
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kept during the week of that Thursday, nor dur- 
ing the week that followed it. So the youngsters 
had a vacation of two weeks at Thanksgiving, and 
none after that except one day. Fast Day, later in 
the spring. 

Fairport people always expected snow for 
Thanksgiving ; but at the time of which we are 
telling you, the first great snow did not come 
until after the great festival ; and when the rain 
came, as it did after the fight of the snow fort, 
the sleighing was soon destroyed. But a spell of 
severe cold came next, and there was great sliding 
and skating for the young folks. Many small 
ponds were found around the village, but the 
prime place for skating was "off the Neck" at 
the Mill Pond, near the opposite shore of the Back 
Cove. Here was a dam to hold in the waters 
that came down from ravines and little valleys 
farther up ; and when the tide was out, a stream 
of water was let over the big overshot wheel of 
the grist-mill at the dam. Such black, glare ice 
as there was at the Mill Pond after a heavy rain 
and a cold spell was never to be seen anywhere 
else. The grown people wondered that small 
boys like Lem should be willing to go so far, 
tramping through the snow and along rough 
roads, to get a few hours of skating. Even Lem's 
elder brothers, who had not left off skating very 
long, could not see the fun of going so far for so 
little pleasure on the ice. 
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But there were dangers, too, on the Mill Pond. 
Sometimes, when the water was well run out, and 
the ice was not very thick, a boy would break 
through and come very near drowning. This hap- 
pened to Otis Stevens once; and if it had not 
been that the miller, Obed Snow, was on the ice 
at the time, and was able to run a ladder over the 
hole where Otis went in, the chances for his being 
saved were very slim. After that, mothers in 
Fairport were never at rest if one of their flock 
was out on the Mill Pond, skating. Once in a 
while, it happened that the water of the. Back 
Cove was frozen over, so that boys could walk 
across to the opposite shore to the Mill Pond, 
and so save a long journey. At such times, they 
wondered why salt-water ice should not freeze 
smooth and glarey, like fresh water, so that they 
could skate on the cove. But salt-water ice is 
always rough and hubbly with the going and com- 
ing of the tide, and as the boys sorrowfully said, 
"It was no good for skating." But that was a 
great year when the ice in Penobscot Bay froze so 
solid and thick that it was possible to drive a 
horse and sleigh from Fairport to Belfast, sixteen 
miles across the bay. Lem's father took his two 
boys, Hal and Lem, across, and very wonderful it 
was to find oneself sleighing merrily over great 
stretches of the bay where people had never before 
been, except in a sailboat. How strange the shores 
looked from a sleigh on a solid road, after having 
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seen those shores from the deck of a schooner, or 
cat-boat I 

A few people, intent on sport, or business, kept 
up the sleighing on the bay very late in the 
season, and at last two of the late ones came 
to grief. Returning home from Belfast late in 
the day, when the light was gone and the moon 
had not begun to shine, they drove into a soft 
place, and went through the ice. The men man- 
aged to crawl out of the icy water and make their 
way to Long Island, where they were cared for by 
the shore people. But their horse and sleigh went 
down in the current, and were never seen again. 
The two men, frost-bitten and nearly dead with 
cold and fatigue, did not return to their distracted 
families until the next day. One of these men was 
a workman in Master Parker's shipyard, and Lem 
enjoyed telling about Joseph Ginn's adventure in 
the ice almost as much as if it had been himself, 
and not Joseph Ginn, that had such a narrow 
escape from drowning. 

"Lem thinks he was with Joe Ginn when he 
broke through the ice off Turtle Head," Nat 
Parker would say, with a laugh. Nat was now 
regularly employed in the store of Adams and 
Whitney, who owned a big fleet of fishing vessels, 
and who yearly fitted out a great many such ves- 
sels for the Grand Banks. Sam, Lem's elder 
brother next below Nathaniel, had gone to Oxford 
to learn the trade of house joiner ; and Lem some- 
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times wished that both his elder brothers had gone 
there, "Nat was so aggravatin'." Big brothers 
are sometimes very aggravating to the little fel- 
lows. They seem to know too much. But Nat, 
in spite of his overbearing ways, was a dear, good 
brother, and Lem would have been very sorry to 
lose him, really and truly. 



CHAPTER XI 

HIS INTBODUCTION TO PERSIAN MAGIC 

We have seen that the southern end of the 
Parker house had an outlook toward the bay. 
It was the garret chamber in this end of the house 
that held the big chimney ; and the recess by the 
side of the chimney, so snug and cosey, was the 
favorite retreat of all the Parker children. Even 
when they were grown up, they loved to hide in 
that sunny nook of the attic and read, or medi- 
tate, in solitary comfort, far from all the other 
folks in the house. 

It was in the middle chamber of the garret that 
Lem, when he was about nine years old, was in- 
terrupted in his preaching, once upon a time. Of 
a Sunday afternoon, he and Hal used to get away 
from the family and hold a preaching service in 
that middle chamber. Lem was preacher, after 
the manner of Parson Mason, and Hal was con- 
gregation and choir. The manner of the Parson 
was very closely followed by Lem, and he tried to 
say and do things just as Parson Mason did. But 
when he came to the sermon, he found it rather 
difficult ; and the only thing that was like the 

186 
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Parson, was Lem's saying, once in a while, "fif- 
teenthly, my brethren," or " twenty-seventhly," 
as the notion happened to strike him. One 
Sunday, Hal being confined to his bed with an 
attack of the measles, Lem felt obliged to carry 
on the service all alone. He arranged the few 
odd chairs and boxes for the pews and the pul- 
pit, opened his book, which happened to be an 
old account-book of Master Parker's, and went on 
very nicely with his service, giving out the hymns, 
announcing the contribution for the conversion of 
the heathen in Bung Futty Poor, and so on. In 
the midst of his sermon, much to his surprise and 
mortification, suddenly appeared from the south 
room of the garret his big sister Almira. He had 
not supposed that anybody was in that part of the 
house except himself, and when she came out of the 
room, holding her hand to her face to hide her 
smiles, and looking away from the astonished Lem, 
he stopped very short in the midst of his discourse 
and silently looked after her as she went down the 
stairs. Somehow, his " playing meeting " did not 
have much relish after that, and he wound up the 
service and dismissed his congregation of broken 
dolls, crippled rocking-horses, and other old friends, 
in short order. 

But, later on in his life, he was made acquainted 
with Persian magic in that beloved south attic 
chamber, in a way that he long remembered. It 
was a mild winter's day when Hafiz, who was 
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then fifteen years old, promised to show them 
some strange things in magic. He said he would 
have to make a smoke to show how the thing was 
done, but when they had opened the garret win- 
dow, which swung outward, and was all in one sash, 
they found it so cold that Hafiz decided that he 
would have to do without some of the smoke. 

The boys, Lem, Otis, and George Howe, had 
been "making believe" that they were circus 
actors. They rummaged among the trunks and 
chests of this place for discarded clothes, and found 
a plenty of cast-off finery in which they rigged 
themselves as actors. Lem wore an ancient green 
satin cloak trimmed with fur and tied around the 
waist with a red silk sash that had been worn in 
the Fairport Artillery by his father, years ago. 
On his head he mounted a leather helmet, also a 
relic of the old artillery company. Otis was 
decked out with a purple velvet coat, slashed with 
yellow, which had been worn in a tableau by 
Nathaniel Parker, long time ago. On his head he 
tied a square of bamboo matting, once decked 
with many colors, but now faded and tarnished 
by time. George wore an apron on which was 
printed a choice collection of masonic emblems, 
for some of the family belonged to the order of 
Freemasons ; and over his shoulders he wore a 
long red moreen curtain, part of the spoils of a 
big chest in the middle chamber, where he also 
found a gay turban, such as was worn by the 
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fashionable women of a century long past. He 
carried a pair of brass stair-rods, which he clashed 
together for cymbals in the band. As for Hafiz, he 
was fine in a long flowered dressing-gown which 
had belonged to Master Parker, but was .now 
sent to moulder in the attic, having outlived ita 
usefulness as an article of clothing. On Hafiz's 
head was a tall black hat made from the paste- 
board cover of a big bandbox and trimmed witii 
a green veil found in the said bandbox. The whofe: 
array was very striking and very grand. - ., • 

Hafiz was master of ceremonies. In the middle * 
of the floor he placed the broken cover of a lazg0. 
soup-tureen, once a costly article brought frcm 
India, and now eherished in decay because of ifB 
former .magnificence. This he propped in placir 
by means of bits of broken china, and in it bf 
kindled a small fire of tissue paper and the brokat 
sticks of an old sandalwood fan. Lem quakoS 
when he saw the fire started, although he hadt*; 
gone down to the kitchen and had secretly carriait' 
off the tinder-box, flint, and steel. A fire on tk^' 
floor of the beloved south garret room seemed te 
him a dangerous thing to attempt. But Hafis 
shut him up with a scornful remark, "Themaf. 
does not like the Persian magic, have leave to gefc* 
out." Lem stayed. 

At the command of Hafiz, the boys marched 
soberly around the little fire in the tureen cover, 
each chanting a verse from "Van, Van is a used- 
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up Man." They could not think of anything 
else to sing. But Hafiz, having thrown on the 
fire a brown powder which made a stifling smoke 
with a very sweet and pleasant smell, began a 
chant of his own. The other boys could not 
follow him; for his song seemed to be in a foreign 
tongue, and it was certainly very musical. Once 
in a while, however, Lem thought he could detect 
some English words mixed in with the odd, bar- 
baric lingo of the Persian boy. Something like 
this he certainly heard: "My moon-eyed leopard I 
My panther of the wilds 1 Why .tarries my spotted 
snake by the f ounteitr ! " This Wai^ blood-burdling, 
and Lem enjoyed it very much. He had never 
seen anjrthing so like a picture out oi a book. 
George Howe dasHed' his stair-rods,; and Otis 
branched off into a verse of the political parody 
of "The House that Jack Built." Lem had 
great ado to keep the leather helmef "from falling 
down over his face, and, snatching up a headless 
pair of tongs standing in a corner, he carried the 
odd head-covering over his shoulder. Hafiz, from 
time to time, threw a few grains of the brown 
powder on the smouldering fire of sandalwood, 
and the pleasant smell grew thicker, with a little 
more smoke than was pleasant for the boys. 

Finally, while they still circled round and round 
the fire in the china cover, Hafiz tossed a small 
packet into the dying flames. Lem never knew 
what happened next, but he found himself lying in 
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a snowdrift under the south window of the garret, 
bareheaded, and with a pair of tongs in his hand. 
He had been blown out of the end window, and as 
he looked up, as in a dream, he saw the white, scared 
face of Hafiz looking out where the sash had been 
blown out by some sort of an explosion. 

Before he could collect his scattered wits, his 
mother and sisters, Almira and Priscilla, came 
rushing out of the end door with many cries. 
"What has happened, my son? What has that 
limb of a Hafiz been doing to you, my poor boy ? " 

" I don't know. Ma," said Lem, dizzy with his 
fall, but still able to tell a straight story. " I don't 
know. We were playing magic, and something 
bu'st, and I went out of the garret window, " Look- 
ing up again, the boy had to laugh, for there 
hung the sash by one hinge, shattered by the 
blast from within. 

**It's all along of that scamp, Hafiz," cried 
Thankful Stanley, the first hired girl. '*And 
there he goes now, kiting across the field to 
Captain Eben'sl " Sure enough; Hafiz, still 
wearing his flowered dressing-gown and tall black 
hat, was swiftly racing over the snow for home 
and safety from the wrath of the Parker family. 
His lesson in magic was done. 

Meantime, Lem had carefully felt of himself all 
over, and had found no bones broken, no damage 
to his body. He had fallen into a soft bank of 
snow in which he was buried nearly up to his 
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neck. He gathered himself together, picked up 
his battered helmet, and looked down ruefully at 
his green satin cloak, rumpled and wet by its 
dumping into the snowdrift. 

" Your grandmother Perkins's wedding cloak I 
The idea I " said his sister Almira, severely. 

" Never mind the old cloak. Ally," said Madam 
Parker. " I am thankful it's no worse. He might 
have been killed." 

"And I'm thankful, too," said Thankful Stan- 
ley. Then they all laughed ; for it was one of the 
family jokes that Thankful was always thankful, 
no matter what happened to disturb her. So, 
brushing the damp snow from the boy, they led 
him into the house, as if he were too weak to go 
alone. Impatiently breaking away, he said, " Le' 
me 'lone I I ain't shipwrecked." Just then George 
and Otis came timidly down the back stairs, un- 
certain whether they were to be blamed for the 
accident or not ; they had been very much aston- 
ished by the explosion, and they were too scared 
by it to know what had become of Lem, but, see- 
ing the burst window, they had guessed where 
he had gone, although they were too badly fright- 
ened to look out and see. 

"It was Hafiz's Persian magic, like what you 
read about in *The Arabian Night,'" said Otis, 
gravely. "But something happened to the fire, 
and that blew Lem out of the window." 

" Fire I " cried' Madam Parker. " Fire ! " and 
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she roshed up the stairs, followed by all the g^onp 
around her. This was the first she had known 
that the boys had had a fire in the garret. But 
when the excited party reached the south chamber, 
no trace of fire was to be seen, although the room 
looked as though a cyclone had swept through it. 
Everything movable had been hurled on the floor, 
and a wild disorder reigned throughout the room. 
A few charred sticks of sandalwood were scat- 
tered with the rubbish on the floor, and a power- 
ful odor of drugs and perfumes, as Priscilla said, 
hung around, notwithstanding the blast of air 
that poured in through the open window. 

Hafiz kept away from the Parker house for 
several days after this exhibition. Captain Eben 
was away from home on a voyage to the East 
Indies, and there was no man on the place to 
punish the lad as it was thought he deserved. 
Nat Parker offered to "lick" Hafiz, but the 
tender-hearted Emmeline, in her father's absence, 
did not approve of anybody's undertaking to pun- 
ish her father's ward. So, though there was great 
commotion in the Parker household, and much 
gossip through the village, the Persian boy es- 
caped unharmed. He never gave any explana- 
tion of the accident ; but, when he was questioned 
as to the game he had been playing, he turned 
away his beautiful brown face and whispered, 
" Persian magic no good in a snow country." 



CHAPTER XII 

HIS LESSONS IN FABMINO 

One moist and chilly April morning, the near- 
est neighbor of the Parker family, Mrs. Marston, 
came in with the distressing rumor that President 
Harrison was dead. It did not seem possible, and 
Master Parker, with a grave face, said as much. 
Then he put on his overcoat, and, without a word, 
went down into the village to see if this sad story 
could be true. General Harrison, the beloved 
*' Tippecanoe-and-Tyler-too " President, dead ! It 
seemed impossible. Why, he had been in ofiSce 
only a month, and great had been the joy of the 
Whigs when he took his seat in the White House, 
to be President of the United States for four 
years ; and now that he should have died so soon I 
It was not to be thought of. 

Lem longed to follow his father down town to 
learn if this dreadful thing could have really hap- 
pened. What would be the joy and pride of 
Ma'am Heath if she should learn that Harrison 
was dead I How Old Man Leighton would crow 
over the Whigs I These were the gloomy thoughts 
that rose in the boy's mind as he went about the 
o 108 
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"chores " that must be done before he could set 
out to ask if the news were true. Lem had his 
daily tasks ; he must cut up a basket of turnips 
and feed them to the two cows that furnished the 
Parker family with milk. He must bring in from 
the woodshed enough fuel to keep the fires in the 
kitchen and the sitting room going until noon: and 
then he must get in another supply for the after- 
noon. He went about these small tasks (which 
seemed very large to him) with a heavy heart and 
unwilling hands. 

But they were all done at last, and Lem hurried 
out to the Common and ran down to meet Otis 
Stevens, whom he saw slowly coming up to the 
house. " Is it true ? " Lem shouted, as soon as he 
was in hearing distance of Otis. There was a 
stooping and dejected aspect in the very walk of 
Lem's cousin that boded no good. And, in answer 
to his question, Otis sadly said, "Yes, he is dead.'' 
The two boys were silent for a moment, and stood 
looking at each other without another word. It 
was Otis's turn to build the fire in the schoolhouse 
that day, and he had the key of the schoolhouse 
door in his pocket. 

" Let's go and toll the bell," said Lem ; and the 
two boys went up the Common, unlocked the door, 
and presently the tolling of the schoolhouse bell 
told the folks who heard it that President Harri- 
son was dead. The rumor was founded on fact. 
It so chanced that a man had come down from 
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Riverport, in the early gray of that morning, and 
had brought the doleful news that Harrison was 
dead. And as the boys stood tolling the bell, 
dividing that honor equally between them, they 
actually shed tears. Perhaps it was the dismal 
tolling of the bell ; perhaps it was the memory of 
the good times that they had had last fall, over 
the triumphant election of Harrison ; perhaps it 
was the expected joy of the Locofocos, that made 
Lem and Otis so unhappy for a short time. Then 
breaking their silence, and choking down the lump 
that would rise in his throat, Lem said, " I just 
believe that those wicked Locofocos have pois- 
oned him ! " Curiously enough, so high did party 
spirit run in those days, that that was just what 
many grown men of the Whig party declared was 
true. But General Harrison died a natural death. 
Even if he had not been President, he probably 
would have died at the time he did; although it 
was thought that the excitement and the fatigue 
of his inauguration brought on the illness that 
ended his life. 

But the boy politician soon had other things to 
think of than the coming and going of Presidents. 
We have seen that Master Parker owned some 
farming land ; not much, but enough to make his 
boys very tired when the time of planting and the 
time of harvest came on. There may be boys who 
like work, especially farm-work ; but they are 
very few in number, and the Parker boys were 
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not of them. As for Lem and his brother Hal, 
they hated farm-work above all other things. One 
of the last and most hated jobs to be done in the 
fall of the year was the picking up of stones that 
had worked their way to the surface of the earth 
in the fields during the previous seasons. It 
seemed to Lem that stones grew. He saw that, 
year after year, stones were picked up and piled 
in heaps. And, year after year, there were other 
stones in their places ; and the crop was just as 
big each year, as if none had been picked up. The 
farming was done under the direction of Matthew 
Dunbar, Master Parker's faithful hired man ; the 
master was too busy with his ship-building to 
bother with the details of his small farm. When 
Lem complained that stones grew, Matthew scorn- 
fully said : " Nonsense I stones were made in the 
earth, millions of years ago. They can't grow. 
Did anybody ever see a stone grow?" 

Lem had great respect for Matthew's knowl- 
edge, for Matt was a great reader, but the boy 
replied : " If the stones don't grow, year after 
year, 'specially when the ground is covered with 
snow, how does it happen that this field is so full 
of them, when you know there wasn't a stone in 
sight, last fall?" 

" I don't know," was Matthew's answer. " P'raps 
they work up to the surface when the ground 
freezes and thaws. I'm sure they can't grow." 

"But there are little stones and big stones," 
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persisted the boy, "just as there are big clams 
and little clams. Don't you suppose the little 
clams will be big clams if you only let them alone 
long enough ? " 

"Well, we won't let these stones grow any 
bigger," said Matthew, tossing a big fellow to the 
heap near by. "You just go along picking 'em 
up, and I guess they won't get much bigger before 
we ship 'em off to Orleens for ballast." 

It was the custom for ships that had discharged 
cargoes of sail; at Fairport to sail for New Orleans 
and load with cotton for Liverpool. There was 
not much stuff to ship from Maine to the South, 
except a small supply of hay and potatoes ; and 
the needed weight to ballast the ship was supplied 
by the most shapely and the smoothest stones 
from the fields. It did not make Lem's labors 
any lighter to think that the rough, gritty stones 
that he handled with so much disgust would some 
day be used to pave the streets of New Orleans, a 
city so far away from Fairport as to seem almost 
romantic. 

Picking up stones made Lem's back ache, and 
often, as he straightened himself up and looked 
with interest at a ground-sparrow flittering about, 
he wondered why boys should have such a hard 
time. He knew his father was able to hire work 
done in the shipyard ; why shouldn't he hire 
these pesky stones picked up ? Then there were 
his hands, so sore and rough with handling the 
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rough stones. He was allowed to wear mittens 
to cover his hands while at work in this business. 
But the mittens soon wore away, and the boles let 
in the grit and mud, and made him very uncom- 
fortable. 

Worse than this, if possible, was the task of 
dropping potatoes, in early summer, when the 
frost was out of the ground, and the mellow soil 
was ready for planting. The potatoes used for 
seed were cut up in such a way that two or three 
" eyes,'' or places where sprouts would come, were 
left on each piece. The cut potatoes were dirty 
with earth-dust, and slimy with their own juice. 
It was a dirty, nasty job to drop potatoes, and 
Lem also hated this. But he was obliged to go 
ahead of Matthew and drop four or five pieces of 
potato into each hill. Matthew came behind him 
with a hoe and covered the hills. Lem might 
have gone through the rows of open hills and 
dropped the right number of pieces in each, and 
then have sat down to see Matthew toiling along 
with his hoe. But he scolded, watched the bobo- 
links and the chipmunks, ran to see if there wasn't 
a sparrow's nest in the currant bushes, and did 
many other things, so that Matthew was con- 
stantly at his heels, and telling him to hurry up 
with his work. 

Another kind of planting was that of sowing 
oats ; and this Lem really hated worse than any- 
thing. Matthew had a big apron around his 
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waist tied up in such a way that it formed a 
sort of bag in front, just below the waistband of 
his trousers. In that bag Matthew carried the 
oats used for seed. It was Lem's business to go 
ahead of the sower and set rows of stakes to mark 
the way by which Matthew should walk and sow 
the seed broadcast between the lines. Lem never 
could draw a straight line, and when it came to 
planting a row of stakes in a straight line, he was 
in despair. He simply couldn't do it. And that 
made Matthew scold. When Lem got to the 
farther edge of the ploughed ground and looked 
back on his work, he saw that the stakes were all 
staggering along across the field, like a lot of 
drunken men. He was ashamed ; but he couldn't 
help it, try as he would. At least, he thought he 
couldn't help it. Perhaps Matthew thought so 
too ; for one day, when Lem's rows of stakes were 
more staggering and crooked than usual, he testily 
said: "Lem, you ain't the leastest bit like your 
father. You haven't got a mechanic's eye." 

" What is a mechanic's eye, Matt ? " asked Lem, 
with some slight interest. 

" A mechanic's eye, Master Lepi, is an eye that 
can tell when a thing is crooked and when it 
isn't ; or it can tell when a thing is plumb and 
when it isn't. You oughter see your Pa show 
the men in the shipyard how to hew to the line. 
Oh, he's got a mechanic's eye ! " 

Such talk as this made Lem very sulky, and he 
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did not have much to say after Matthew had had 
his way. And one day he was very much hurt by 
something that was said in his hearing. Matthew 
had been scolding him as usual, when Asa Thomas 
came driving by in his old rattletrap of a farm- 
wagon. Anybody that lived in Fairport could 
tell when Asa was coming along the road, his 
wagon made such a racket with its broken springs 
and loose running-gear ; and his poor old horse 
had a disease that made him wheeze and whistle 
so that he could be heard a mile away. Asa wore 
an aged sealskin cap, winter and summer ; his 
hands were gnarled and twisted, and he had the 
reputation of being the meanest man around 
Fairport. 

As Asa drew up alongside of the fence, he 
cackled over the crookedness of Lem's lines of 
stakes. Matthew mildly said that he had had a 
good deal of trouble getting them straightened 
out. Lem was surprised that Matthew did not 
blame him to the old man. Asa said : " Wal, 
yes, them lines of stakes are ez crooked ez a ram's 
horn. Your boy hasn't got a mechanic's eye." 
This was more than Lem could bear, and he was 
on the point of saying something very impudent 
and saucy. Just then, to his great relief, his 
father climbed over the fence on the opposite side 
of the road. " No," he said cheerily, " Lem 
hasn't a mechanic's eye, perhaps ; but he is a 
master hand to speak pieces in school, and the 
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master says he writes the best composition of any 
of his boys." 

Lem was astonished. He had no notion that 
the schoolmaster had ever said anything good 
about him ; and he never dreamed that his own 
father would tell such a thing as that to any- 
body, even if it was true, as he knew this must be. 

" Wal, wal, book-larnin' is all well enough for 
some folks, I s'pose ; but I hev brought up my 
boys to farmin', and farmin' ain't agoin' to need 
any speakin' of pieces, nor writin' of pieces, 
nuther." This was all the reply Asa had to 
make ; and when Lem's father simply said that his 
boys were not likely to be farmers, the old man 
drove off, chuckling to himself to think that Master 
Parker, who was " a dreffle smart man," should 
not think it worth while to correct his boy for 
setting stakes crooked when they should be set 
straight. Asa Thomas thought that all the peo- 
ple in the world ought to be obliged to follow 
right along in the same rut that he and his father 
and his grandfather and his great-grandfather had 
travelled ever since there were any Thomases. 

When Asa had clattered away with his skeleton 
horse and wagon. Master Parker said, "If you 
were to turn around, Lem, every time you set a 
stake, and squint along to the last stake behind 
you, you would soon learn to set them all straight." 

" But Matt says I haven't got a mechanic's eye ; 
and that is what old Asa said. So I s'pose I 
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haven't ; and if I haven't, what's the use of my try- 
ing ? I had rather pick up stones than try to set 
stakes tl^at will not come straight, all you can do." 

^^ I thought that picking up stones was the hard- 
est work you had to do on the place," said his 
father. 

Lem considered for a moment, and Matt, brought 
to a standstill by his talk, stood and waited for the 
boy to be ready to move on. Finally Lem said, 
'^ On the whole, I guess I hate weeding the beds 
more than anything else." 

His father laughed and answered : ^^ I should 
think that weeding beds would be great fun com- 
pared with picking up rocks. When I was a boy, 
your Uncle Lem and I (for he was a boy, too) used 
to draw lots to see which should have the weeding, 
and which some harder job." 

^^ But weeding makes my back ache worse than 
even picking up stones does. Pa." 

"Little boys' backs never ache," said Master 
Parker. " They think their backs ache ; but they 
don't ache." 

Lem had heard this before, and he could never 
understand it. He was learning to argue a little, 
and he said : " It is just as bad, Pa, to have a fel- 
low think his back aches as to have it ache. The 
ache is there, all the same, whether it really is, or 
not; it feels all the same." 

Master Parker smiled, and, motioning the two 
farmers to go on with their sowing of oat8> he 
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trudged alongside, and gave Matthew the direc- 
tions needed for the further planting of that par- 
ticular field. 

The weeding of beds, about which Lem com- 
plained so bitterly, had been the task of his brother 
Hal until Master Parker found a place for the 
youngster in the shipyard, where he worked dur- 
ing the school vacations. It is queer that every 
boy is apt to think that the work of some other 
boy is easier than his own. When Hal was set 
to do certain errands about the shipyard that 
summer, Lem ardently wished he were in Hal's 
place. He had much rather turn a grindstone, or 
hold a chalk-line for the men, than weed the beds of 
beets, carrots, and onions in the garden ; but when 
he said as much to Hal, that youngster said : 
** Well, if that isn't right-down silly ! I had a 
great deal rather weed all day than turn a grind- 
stone; it seems as if the man would never get 
done his job. You have to turn and turn, and 
don't it make your back ache ! " and Hal, as if the 
bare thought of it was painful, straightened him- 
self out and rubbed his back with the back of his 
hand. 

"Little boys' backs never ache," said Lem, 
grimly. " They think their backs ache ; but they 
don't ache." 

Between them, the two boys contrived a plan by 
which stooping over the garden beds was not so 
back-aching as it might be. They made a low 
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bench of a pine board, wide enough for a boy to 
sit on, with a piece of board nailed on at each end 
to serve as a leg ; and the bench was just as long 
as the bed was wide. Sitting on this, with his 
feet kept off the ground, Lem found he could get 
at the weeds much more easily than by stooping 
over from the side. Still, the work was grimy 
and gritty ; it made Lem fidget to have his finger- 
nails filled with grit and gravel. And the young 
beets, just springing to the surface, had a bad 
habit of being so attached to the weeds that they 
came out of the earth with them when the weeds 
were pulled. Oh, certainly, it was far better to 
be doing odd jobs in the shipyard, as Hal was; 
for Lem loved the smell of the fragrant pitch-pine, 
hackmatack, and oak. There was something fine 
and romantic about the building of a ship, anyi^ay. 
Lem used to look up at the gigantic ribs of the 
ship, when she began to grow in the shipyard, and 
think of the time when she would plough the 
waves of foreign seas, be warmed with the hot 
winds that "blow soft o'er Ceylon's isle," as he 
had heard it said and sung. Perhaps that very 
ship that he saw building on the stocks would 
some day land at Robinson Crusoe's island ! Or 
perhaps she would be cast away somewhere down 
there in the tropics, in strange seas, and mermaids 
would come up to the sunken vessel and comb 
their hair in the deserted cabin of the ship. How 
much better was all this building and dreanoing. 
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than the rough and grimy work of picking up 
stones and weeding beet-beds ! 

But there was one thing that Lem liked about 
the farming operations ; and that was the thr^h- J^,^ 
, ing in the fall. Pitching the grain in the stalk 
/ down to the thrj^hing-floor was good enough fun, 
j and as Matthew did the hard work, which was 
that done with the flail, Lem enjoyed listening to 
the regular beat of that wooden instrument, as it 
came down, thud, thud, thud, on the barn floor. 
And one happy year, when there was an uncom- 
mon crop of grain to be thmished. Master Parker J ! 
had a thr^hing-machine come to his place from / 

Penobscot ; and Lem found great pleasure in see- ^ 
ing a machine do the work of several men at once. 
It was fine, and he wondered why somebody 
couldn't make a machine to pick up stones and 
weed beet-beds ? 

The machine was moved by horse-power. One 
of the horses that drew the machinery from Penob- 
scot to Fairport was put into a narrow pen, the 
floor of which was a little inclined upward, and 
there he walked on a sliding floor which, as it 
slid, turned a crank, and that turned a wheel, 
around which was a leather band, and that band 
turned the rest of the machine. The heads of the 
grain were crowded into a part of the machinery, 
and, after passing through several other parts, the 
grain came bright and clean, came out all ready to 
be put into sacks. The racket made by the thrish- 
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ing-machine was very great; but Lem' liked a 
noise, although his big sisters said it was intolera- 
ble. In his heart of hearts, Lem did not have a 
high opinion of folks who did not like the noise of 
r I a thrAshing-machine. 

With this machine there were two men and a 
boy who managed it. The boy was to Lem some- 
thing like a wild boy from the woods; he was 
so rude, uncouth, and gawky. Lem very much 
enjoyed watching him around the house, as if he 
had never been inside such a fine place as Master 
Parker's house was to him. He gazed at the row 
of painted and gilded fire-buckets that hung in 
the hall, and asked Lem, in a scared whisper, what 
these were for ; and Lem grandly told him that 
they were to carry water to put out a fire, in case 
there should be a fire in anybody's house, or in 
their own house. That was a time when very 
simple fire-engines were in use; and all hands 
were expected to carry water to pour into the 
tub of the hand-engine used on such occasions. 

Lem and his brothers had good appetites, and 
were able to put away a great store of good 
things at the table, to say nothing of those they 
got at elsewhere. But it astonished Lem and 
Hal to see that boy of the thrAhing-machine at 
the table. His appetite and his capacity for hold- 
ing food were wonderful. Lem forgot to eat, while 
he watched the boy stow away the bounties of 
Madam Parker's table. And, feeling himself 
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much superior to any such greenhorn from the 
woods, Lem delighted to see the young savage, 
as he thought him, taught the uses of many 
things strange to him. One day, at table, the 
boy's attention was attracted to the pretty glass 
cup-plate by the side of his breakfast-plate. He 
had never seen one before, and he could not know 
that it was the fashion for one to pour his coffee 
into the saucer to cool, and to put the cup into the 
little plate at hand. The youngster took up the 
little glass plate, and admired the ship cut in its 
bottom, and then carefully set it away from his 
place, as if afraid he might break it. Having 
poured out his coffee, he was about to set his 
cup on the snowy linen table-cloth; but Almira 
was watching him, and, just as he was about to 
make a wet coffee-mark on the cloth with the bot- 
tom of his cup, she reached over, and, with thumb 
and finger, flipped the little plate into place, 
so that the cup and plate came together before 
the lad was aware of what had happened. The 
big boy, in his surprise and delight, ran out his 
tongue with a sound like " M-yah ! " At this, 
Lem laughed aloud, and was sent away from the 
table. For months afterward, when Lem or 
Hal were guilty of any piece of bad manners, it 
was the custom of their big sisters to look at 
them and say " M-yah ! " 

We have already seen that the winter in Fair- 
port was a good season for the Parker boys. 
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Although school was "in," as they used to say, 
even that was not so bad as working on the 
farm or in the shipyard. The skating, sliding, 
snowballing, fort-building, and other winter sports 
were the most delightful in the world. Then there 
was no more farm-work to do, although the cows 
were to be fed and milked, and snow to be cleared 
away from house and barn. Cider and apples were 
in the cellar, and the potatoes and other vegetables 
that had been raised with so many pains and labors 
for the boys, were safely stored, ready to be eaten, 
and needing no more work to make them grow. 
No matter how much Lem's legs ached when he 
came home from skating in the twilight of the 
short winter's day, he would never say that 
skating, or snow-fort building was as tiresome as 
that work which he had done the summer before 
in the field and in the garden. Then, too, he was 
ready to say that little boys' legs never ached; 
they might think their legs ached; but they 
didn't ache, for all that. That was Lem's way of 
looking at things. 



CHAPTER XIII 

HIS bbotheb's flight 

Steve Mullett was one of the most delightful 
characters in Fairport. He had been a sailor, and 
had been on voyages in every part of the known 
world. At one time he was a man-o'-war's-man, 
serving on the good old frigate, United States. 
Every Fairport boy knew the story of the United 
States and the Macedonian^ and how the American 
frigate raked the Britisher in the War of 1812, in 
that famous fight near the Canary Islands. But 
though Steve was not old enough to have been in 
that naval battle, it was something to have served 
on board a ship so famed in the annals of his 
country. Now, no longer seaworthy, as his wife 
thought him, Steve was a calker in the shipyard 
of Master Parker. It was his work to drive long 
rolls of oakum into the joints of the planking 
of the ship to make all tight within. Merrily 
sounded the hammers of the calkers under the 
ship on the building- ways and on the ship's deck, 
before she was launched. After the oakum was 
driven in with mallet and calking-iron, melted 
tar was poured along the seams and joints, and 
no searching sea could enter there. 

p 209 
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" When I wuz oflF the coast of Surinam," Steve 
would say, as Hal handed him a fresh lot of rolls 
of oakum, "I remember a youngster just about 
your age, Hal ; he wuz cabin-boy on the good old 
ship, Araminta^ and that wuz my first voyage 
before the mast. One day, I wuz calkin' the 
deck just abaft the main hatch, and that kid 
(his name wuz Sandj^) came along with a lot of 
rolls fer the capt'in's table ; and behind him wuz 
my matey, Blue-Nose Jim, luggin' a lot of rolls of 
oakum fer me and him to use on the deck. Sez I 
to Jim, — Jim, mind ye, — ' Gimme some o' them 
rolls.' You oughter seen Sandy stare ! Sez he to 
me. These here are the capt'in's rolls,' sez he." 

"Of course, he thought you were talking to 
him," interrupted Hal. 

" Cert, cert, Master Hal ; Sandy thought I 
wanted some of the capt'in's rolls ! The idee ! 
And just then the capt'in come along, as luck 
would hev it, and, hearin' the talk, he thought 
I wanted some of them ere rolls of his'n. Capt'in 
Moss wuz a master hand to swear, and he just 
swore a blue streak, and before I could git in a 
word edgeways, he ups and hits me over the 
sconce with a belayin' pin, fer Capt'in Moss wuz 
a master hand with a blow ; he wuz a reg'lar 
bucko, he wuz, and he hit me plum on the nob, 
and laid me stiff." 

"He was a tartar and a tyrant," said Hal, 
indignantly. 
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"He wuz that, Master Hal," said Steve. It 
should be explained that the old man-oWarVman 
called everybody "master," even his wife was 
" Master Ann." And, of course. Master Parker's 
son was Master Hal, and would have been so 
called by Steve if he were an old man, and not 
the lad that he was. 

" And how did it come out ? " asked Hal, greedy 
for more about the cabin-boy and the captain's 
rolls. 

"It didn't come out," answered Steve, sadly. 
" Only I never see a kid comin' to me with a lot 
of oakum rolls but what I think of little Sandy 
and the scrape he got me into with Capt'in Moss 
and his infernal breakfast rolls. Le' me see, that 
wuz while we wuz cruisin' along to'ard Surinam, 
and I remember we came home with a cargo of 
merlasses, and when we discharged in Boston, a 
hogshead of merlasses bu'st just as it went over 
the side, and the old man, Capt'in Moss, I mean, 
wuz right plum under that ere hogshead, and 
my! wasn't he an objeckl Merlasses from head 
to foot ! " 

" I s'pose you were tickled to see him punished 
like that, Steve ? " said the boy. 

" Wal, no, I don't egzactly remember thet I 
wuz. Only I guess it would hev made a horse 
laugh to see a man all merlasses." 

Or the old salt would tell of some of his strange 
adventures in remote corners of the world ; how 
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as he was once cruising in a whaler, in the South 
Pacific, they touched at Pitcairn's Island, a spot 
of earth in a distant ocean very dear to the boys 
of Fairport, because they had all heard the 
story of "Jack Adams, the Bloody Mutineer." 
Jack Adams was one of the ringleaders of the 
mutiny in which the British ship Bounty was 
seized and burned, the captain and others set 
adrift in an open boat, and a colony of mutineers 
established on Pitcairn's Island. The story was 
so dressed up in the book which was devoured 
eagerly by Lem and his mates, that it was far 
more entertaining and blood-curdling than the 
original tale of the mutiny. And to be^ able to 
talk, as Hal and Lem did, with a sailor who had 
actually been on that charmed island, and had 
gathered the strange fruits that grew there, and 
had seen the dusky natives of the isle, was a 
delightful thing. 

Then, again, it was from Steve MuUett that the 
boys learned many things about a ship which could 
not be picked up by everybody. For example, 
most people would think that " cross- jack " was a 
word to be pronounced as spelled ; but Lem and 
Hal learned that the cross- jack yard was the "cro*- 
jack yard " ; the forecastle was to be called the 
" f o'c'ssle " ; the royal was the " rial," and the next 
sail below it was not the topgallantsail, but the 
" to'gall'ns'l " ; and the outermost sails on the 
yards were not studdingsails, but " stuns'ls," and 
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80 on through the long list of objects aboard ship. 
Of course, it was true of every Fairport boy, that 
each one knew the names and the uses of nearly 
every rope on board. 

Lem was an expert in the building and rigging 
of toy craft, to sail in the placid waters of the 
Back Cove, and, as we have seen, when it was not 
convenient to have a boat with a dugout hull, a 
flat-bottomed craft, provided she had three masts, 
was just as good. Some of the real ships that 
sailed out of Fairport were rigged with very lofty 
spars, or masts. In fair weather they were pro- 
vided with small sails that were spread far up 
above all the sails used in ordinary weather. 
Steve Mullett gave the boys the names of these 
lofty sails ; and they learned that over the royal, 
or " rial," came the skysail, or sky-scraper ; then 
came the moonsail, and, for ships that were rigged 
in a very fancy manner, there was a sail above this 
called "moon-raker" or "the angel-disturber." 
When Lem and his mates rigged some of the 
larger flat-bottomed ships, down in the Back Cove, 
they gave them all the sail that Steve had taught 
them could possibly be crowded on to a sailing 
vessel. And, as a great favor, that hardy seaman 
would sometimes strip off his shirt and show his 
back on which he had had tattooed a full-rigged 
ship, flying the American colors, and carrying all 
sail, including stuns'ls, rials, moons'ls, and angel- 
disturbers. Steve lamented that he had never seen 
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this wonderful work of art (as it was on his back), 
except by standing before a looking-glass, and 
turning and twisting himself to an uncomfortable 
degree. 

Lem was so delighted with Steve's learning and 
his yarns, that he hung around the old man-o'-warV 
man whenever he had a chance at him. As for 
Hal, he longed for liberty to go to sea, and see 
for himself the wonders of which Steve told them. 
Lem did not think he would like the dirty, tarry 
work on board ship, much as he would like to see 
the world. Hal was willing to take the work for 
the sake of seeing the sights ; but his father and 
mother agreed that he should not go to sea until 
he was bigger, and had had more schooling. In 
vain Hal argued that other boys had gone to sea 
at his age, fifteen. That did not seem to convince 
Master Parker that fifteen was an age at which a 
youngster could safely begin the hard life of a 
sailor. 

Uncle Eben was at home with his good ship, 
the Oanova^ when HaFs sea-going fever was at its 
height, and even his warnings did not cool the 
lad's ardor for the sea. Uncle Eben told him that 
he would be knocked about by the rough sailors 
in the forecastle, and that he would lead a dog's 
life from the moment he set foot on board ship to 
the end of every voyage. If Hal would wait 
until he was a few years older, he might go with 
his uncle on the Canova as cabin-boy, and be looked 
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after carefully until he was fit to go before the 
mast. 

"I don't want to be a ship's cousin, Uncle 
Eben," said Hal, scornfully ; " I want to go to sea 
on my own muscle, not on anybody's favor." 

" I admire your pluck, boy," said his uncle, with 
a pleasant smile, and when Uncle Eben smiled, 
you would think that real sunshine was breaking 
out all over his broad, brown face. "You are 
your father's own son in that. I don't blame you 
for wanting to paddle your own canoe, as the say- 
ing is, when you do go ; but you ought to wait 
until you are a little harder than you are now. 
You have no idea of the rough usage you would 
get in the forecastle of even the best ship that 
sails out of Fairport." 

For answer, Hal bared his small arm and showed a 
well-developed muscle, bunched up just above the 
hollow of his elbow. Uncle Eben laughed, and 
said that that was a very small beginning for the 
hard work of a sailor's life. 

The very next day something alarming hap- 
pened. Lem's brother, Nathaniel, had lent his 
shot-gun to his Cousin Joe, and when Joe brought 
it home, he carefully put it away in the china- 
closet that opened out of the dining room, but 
neglected to draw the charge of shot that was in 
it. It was the law of the Parker house that when- 
ever a gun was brought into the house, the load 
should be drawn before it was put away ; but as 
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Joe did not know this, or had forgotten it, he left 
the gun in a corner of the closet, with the chaigto. 
in it. Of course, Hal and Lem soon spied tl|0;- 
gun standing there so temptingly in the eotxaif' 
and of course they had to take it out, lidiiuite*^ 
and handle it, never once suspecting, that Ai^ irmi 
loaded. Comfort Stover was clearing oflf the 
breakfast-table, and scolding Hal for Hia calreless 
handling of the gun : for Comfort was an (dd 
servant, and it was her privilege to scold all the 
children of the house, from the eldest to the young- 
est ; and she was in mortal terror of a gun, loaded 
or not loaded, 

" Look out. Comfort, I'm going to shoot the top 
of your head off," said Hal, with a laugh. He 
pointed the gun at Comfort, snapped the trigger, 
and, to the horror of everybody, that gun went 
off with a terrific bang 1 Comfort dropped heav- 
ily on the floor, and the two boys, white with 
', terror, ran to see if she were killed. But Hal's 
aim was poor, and the charge of shot, flying over 
the woman's head, went through the dining-room 
window, and the crash of wood and clatter of 
broken 'glass added to the dismay of the nab- 
ment. Comfort was unhurt, but she had faindtdd 
from fright. It was many days before flU 
and Lem recovered from, the awful scare of thgt 
firing. ' .V* 

All bf the family that were about the heaa^ ' 
came flying into the room at the explosion^ mi 
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even Mrs. Marston, from the next house, came 
hurrying over to see what had happened. If Hal 
and Lem had not been so badly frightened by what 
had been done, they would have fared worse than 
they did. But Madam Parker saw that the lesson 
of their carelessness was already so severe that 
nothing she could say would add to the terror of 
the situation. " I didn't know it was loaded " was 
all Hal could say. His mother knew he had a 
right to suppose that it was not loaded, even if 
he was breaking one of the rules of the family by 
fooling with his brother's gun. And although 
Lem eagerly said, "I got hold of it first, Ma," 
that did not help matters for Hal. 

Both boys were very miserable over that day's 
doings ; and Lem thought, but did not say, that 
he felt worse than he did years before, when he 
tried to buy a cocoanut from Old Man Leighton 
with a tin fourpence. To be sure, it was Hal, and 
hot Lem, that had caused that dreadful accident 
which so scared all the neighbors ; but nothing 
happened to Hal that did not hurt Lem ; and 
nothing happened to Lem that Hjd did not feel 
as if it were his own. So, although the next day 
was Saturday, and the boys had a half-holiday, 
and were allowed to go and see the ship Canova 
put to sea with Uncle Eben in command, some- 
how, the event did not have as much glory to it 
as it used to have for them. 

Indeed, the gun accident seemed to have such a 
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bad effect on Hal that he did not show up at all 
when the ship went out. But Lem hardly missed 
him as he stood on the wharf and saw the hawsers 
cast off from their fastenings, the sails shaken out, 
the yards braced about with many a " Yo, heave 
ho I " and many a song from the crew, as they 
majestically caught the offshore breeze and sailed 
away, down the harbor, and down the bay, then, 
rounding the cape, finally be lost to sight. If 
there was anything more imposing and thrilling 
than the sight of a full-rigged ship coming up the 
bay with all colors flying, after a long voyage 
from Europe, it was the sight of that same ship, 
with her sails set, and her burgee and the stars 
and stripes fluttering in the breeze, sail so stately 
and so grandly down the bay and out of sight, 
below the horizon of Isle au Haut. 

"Poor Hal is still feeling bad," said Master 
Parker, as he saw Hal's place vacant at the dinner- 
table. Lem felt a little guilty for Hal, and he 
was sorry that Hal's sense of wrong-doing kept 
him away from the table ; and they had chicken 
pie for dinner ; Hal was very fond of chicken pie. 
Lem hunted for his brother, high and low, that 
afternoon, but could not find him anywhere. But 
the brothers were not always together ; Hal, being 
the elder, had his mates and his sports apart from 
those of Lem, sometimes, and Lem did not think 
it strange that his brother was not in any of his 
own haunts, that summer day. But when the 
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supper-bell rang, and no Hal appeared, the whole 
family were very much disturbed. The absent 
one had not come home to do his share of the 
chores to be done about the place, and this pro- 
voked Lem quite as much as it surprised him. 
He said to himself that when Hal did come, he 
would find his share of the daily tasks undone. 

" Sarvant, Master Parker I Sarvant, Master 
Madam Parker ! " This was Steve MuUett's way 
of saluting the heads of the house, when he was 
shown into the dining room. " I've got a bit of 
a letter to deliver to you. Master Ma'am," and he 
handed a little crumpled note to Madam Parker. 
Steve had taken time since leaving work in the 
shipyard to put on his Sunday rig. For it was 
Stephen's wont to wear his man-o'-war clothes on 
Sundays, and he was now brave in his wide-legged 
trousers, blue jacket adorned with rows of ball- 
shaped buttons, wide, rolling blue-and-white 
collar, and gay bandanna handkerchief ; and he 
carried respectfully in his hand his ceremonial 
sailor hat of sennet. Lem was so absorbed with 
looking at this outfit that he did not notice his 
mother's emotion on opening her note. 

" Poor Hal I " she cried, the tears running down 
her face. " Poor Hal I He has run away to 
sea 1 " 

" Run away to sea 1 " cried everybody at the 
table. Comfort Stover, pausing on her way to 
the kitchen with her hands filled with dishes. 
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cried : " Run away to sea, poor dear ! I hope it 
wasn't all along of that 'ere gun goin' off ! " and 
her eyes sought the shattered window which had 
not yet been fully mended. " Why, I didn't bear 
him no ill-will ; he didn't know it was loaded." 

Steve's eyes followed Comfort's, and he, too, 
said, " No ; he didn't know it wuz loaded. How 
could he?" 

" Did you know that Hal was going to run 
away to sea, you old scamp?" asked Master 
Parker. 

" No, sir. Master, savin' your presence, I didn't 
know no more about his goin' than a babe unborn ; 
no, 1 didn't. I knowed he wuz crazy to go to sea — 
everybody knowed that — but I had no idee that 
he wuz goin' to stow away on the Canova^ not the 
leastest mite. Aaron Drinkwater, he came to me, 
just after the ship sailed, and he gin me this note. 
He said as how Hal gin it to him, and Hal wanted 
his mother to get it after the ship had got below 
the cape. But Aaron, law bless me! you know 
Aaron, Master Parker, he hain't got the pluck of 
a hen-sparrer, and he sez to me, sez he, * You take 
this here billet up to Ma'am Parker, and I'll do 
the fust stent you hev to do outside o' calkin',' fer 
Aaron Drinkwater ain't no hand at calkin\ and 
that you know. Master Parker." 

"Read the note, Mother," said Master Parker, 
with a queer thickness in his voice. This was 
what Hal had written : — 
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**6ood-by, Mother. Don't you fret. Fm going to sea 
along with Uncle £ben. He don't expect me, and he will 
be surprised when I go on deck after we get below the cape. 
I guess it will be too late for him to put me ashore then. 
Henny Brown is going to hide me in the hold. I shall be 
dreadful seasick; but it's all in a day's work, so Henny 
says. So good-by, and don't fret. I shan't ask any favors 
of Uncle Eben, and I won't be a ship^s cousin. 
" Your loving son, 

^< Hbkry K270X Parker. 
" P. S. I didn't know it waa loaded." 

" Well," said the father of the family, drawing 
a long breath, " there is one consolation about this 
business. Hal is with his Uncle Eben, and he 
cannot come to grief. Then again, we shall hear 
from him when he gets to New Orleans, and Eben 
will send him home from there, if the boy is sick 
of going to sea by the time he arrives there, as it 
is very likely that he will be." 

" Hal will never give up in that way, you may 
depend upon it," said Madam Parker, choking 
back a sob that welled up from her heart. " Hal's 
too stuffy to give up on his first voyage, Father." 

" Did you know anything about this runaway, 
you young scapegrace?" asked Master Parker, 
turning to Lem. 

"No, sir, I didn't," replied the boy. "He told 
me, over and over again, that he was going to 
run away to sea, some time, but he always said 
he wouldn't go as a ship's cousin, and so he 
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couldn't sail with Uncle Eben ; and when he 
heard that Hafiz was going this voyage as cabin- 
boy, he said he was glad he wasn't going before 
the mast ; Hal don't like Hafiz, you know." 

It should be explained that any person who 
went to sea in a ship as a relative of the skipper, 
or of the owners, whether he was in the forecastle, 
or in the cabin, was looked upon with some con- 
tempt as a *^ ship's cousin." Sometimes it hap- 
pened that the captain of a vessel was not well 
versed in navigation and seamanship, and his first 
mate must needs be all that the captain was not 
— a good man to command. Then the gossips 
would say, ^' Captain Blank is no sailor, but he 
has a good nuss." For "nuss" read "nurse." 
The first mate would be the captain's nurse. 

Lem's explanation was satisfactory, and no more 
questions were asked him, so he asked one, him- 
self : " Why did Hal sign his name like that ? I 
had almost forgot that his name in full was Henry 
Knox Parker." 

In spite of her tears. Madam Parker smiled. 
But Almira explained : " I guess he thought he 
was signing his last will and testament: so he 
put his name in full. Hal always was queer, and 
he is proud of being named after General Knox." 

That was a sad Saturday night for the family. 
Every member of it went to bed with thoughts 
of poor Hal, tossed at sea, probably homesick, and 
certainly seasick, and tumbling uncomfortably in 
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his hard bunk in the Canova^s forecastle. His 
mother had looked into his little chest in the 
boys' room, and had seen, with blinding tears, that 
the lad had scraped together all his small belong- 
ings, and had somehow smuggled them out of the 
house. But she knew that he had gone to sea 
ill-fitted for life in the forecastle ; and she re- 
membered with thankfulness that his uncle could 
supply some of his needs from the ship's stores ; 
but these things would not be like what a fond 
mother would have given him. By the empty 
chest, she knelt and prayed for the wayward, 
far- wandering boy. 

Lem, too, looked into that empty chest when 
he went to bed, with lonesome thoughts of his 
absent brother ; and the lonesome thoughts were 
kinder for Hal than any he had ever had before 
in his life. Next day, when Parson Mason prayed 
for " They that go down to the sea in ships, that 
do business in great waters," Lem wondered why 
the words seemed so new to him. Many and 
many a time he had heard them, but never before 
like this. 



CHAPTER XIV 

HIS IMAGINARY ISLAND 

Hal's flight to sea left a great gap in Lem's 
life. He had never known how much he and Hal 
had been together and how much they were to 
each other, until they were separated. In those 
days, the mails were a long time going from one 
place to another. We have already seen how 
Fairport had one mail each day, coming by stage 
from Bangor, thirty miles away; and although the 
two towns were so near each other (only thirty 
miles apart) it took a whole day for a letter to get 
from one place to another. It would be at least 
three weeks before the ship Canova could get to 
New Orleans ; and if Hal, or Uncle Eben, should 
write as soon as the ship arrived there, it would 
be two weeks more before that letter could reach 
Fairport. That would be a long time to wait to 
hear from the runaway boy. 

Lem longed to be with Hal on his venturesome 
voyage. He had read ^* Robinson Crusoe" and 
"The Swiss Family Robinson," and many other 
books that relate stories of adventure on desert 
islands, and in the distant seas of the globe, 
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and be imagined many things that might hap- 
pen to him and to Hal, if they were together on 
some of those far-off and romantic isles. While 
the '^ p that bore Hal southward was ploughing 
he down toward the Gulf of Mexico, Lem 

sti ' Lhe map as he had never studied it before, 
mB^ . . g every day the spot where he thought the 
ship ought to be. If the Oanova were a steam- 
ship, making a certain number of miles every day, 
Lem's notions would have been somewhere near 
right ; but he forgot the contrary winds that might 
blow her off her course, and the calms that could 
delay her, so that she might not make more than a 
few miles in a day's sailing. So it happened that 
he pushed the ship along on the map much faster 
than she really sailed. 

"Who has been making pencil-marks on my 
map of North America, I should like to know ? " 
said Master Parker, one day, after he had been 
looking in his book of maps to 4tudy out some- 
thing he had on his mind. ^' Why, here are dots 
and crosses and other queer-looking marks all 
along the Gulf Stream; and here is something 
that looks like H. K. P. right down here in the 
straits of Florida." 

" I did that, Pa," said Lem, with a blush spread- 
ing over his cheeks. " I didn't think it was any 
harm; is it?" 

" Well, what does it mean ? " insisted his father. 
" I don't like to have my map all marked up just 

Q 
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for fun; and I should think you might be more 
respectful toward the Gulf Stream than to go and 
put Hal's name all over it. I guess this is Hal's 
name, isn't it?" and the good father's eyes twinkled 
with merriment, as he bent over and pretended to 
be studying out the meaning of the tracks marked 
on the map. 

** Yes, Daddy ; I have been trying to keep track 
of the sailings of the Canova^ day by day; and if I 
keep them right, I shall know just when the ship 
is due to arrive at New Orleans." 

"That's all right, my son. I shouldn't mind 
your marking the map; the lead-pencil marks 
will rub off ; but you are away off in your calcu- 
lations. The ship does not sail the same number 
of miles every day. You have divided her course 
into inches, haven't you ? " Lem nodded. " And 
you have allowed that she will sail just so many 
inches on the map, every day?" Lem nodded 
again; and his father laughed. 

"My dear boy, some days the ship will make 
very little headway, on account of winds being 
dead ahead, or light, or contrary in some other 
way ; and you don't make any allowance for the 
current of the Gulf Stream, which is so strong in 
places that the ship could not make a hootah if the 
wind were light." 

" Hootah " was a common enough word on the 
coast of Maine ; and Lem knew that when a sailor, 
tacking and putting about with boat, or schooner. 
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or larger vessel, did not lessen the distance be- 
tween his craft and the place where he would go, 
he would be very likely to say that he had not 
made a hootah, beating up against the wind. But 
the Gulf Stream was something which he had 
never supposed had anything to do with sailing 
along the coast of North America. 

" Well, my boy," said his father, "you see those 
wavy, dark lines that flutter along the coast, from 
the gulf up? Those represent the currents of the 
Gulf Stream. The stream begins somewhere down 
on the coast of South America, passes up below 
the West Indies and into the Gulf of Mexico. 
There it takes a whirl around, and comes out again 
at the straits of Florida, and then it whirls up 
along the coast of the United States, shoots off 
east'ard when nearly opposite the mouth of Chesa- 
peake Bay, and a slice of it passes up toward the 
coast of Labrador. Don't you see that a ship 
sailing down the coast has to strike into that 
current ? " 

" Yes, Pa, I see that ; and I remember that Uncle 
Eben told us once, that when he was coming on 
the coast from Liverpool, one winter, his ship was 
so covered with ice that he had to turn about and 
run down into the Gulf Stream, to thaw off the 
rigging. Is it warm in the Gulf Stream? " 

" Certainly, it is a warm current ; it is just like 
a warm water river that flows through the Atlantic 
Ocean. You know how slow your little craft will 
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move up the Back Cove when the tide is running 
down, even though the wind is fair to sail up." 

"What makes the Gulf Stream, Pa?" 

^^ That is something that wiser heads than mine 
are puzzling over, my son. Some people think 
the trade-winds have something to do with it; and 
some say the motion of the earth, as it turns on 
its axis, day by day, influences the currents so 
that the Gulf Stream flows as we know it does. 
By the way, Lem, you will notice that your 
Uncle Eben, when he is talking to another sailor- 
man, never says *the Gulf Stream,' but he wiU 
speak of it as ^the gulf'; that is the sailor's 
way." 

**I s'pose the Gulf Stream comes from some 
part of the world where it is fearfully hot?" said 
Lem. 

" Right you are, my laddie. 'Most all of these 
ocean currents come from the equator, and that is 
the reason why they are all warmer than the seas 
through which they pass." 

AU this information about the Gulf Stream and 
the hot, spicy islands down on the equator fired 
Lem with new thoughts of romantic voyages among 
distant lands. How fine it must be to live in a 
country where there are no snow-paths to dig, 
no cold mornings in which to get up and wash 
one's face in icy water, no slushy streets, and, 
above all, no cold barns to go into to feed turnips 
to the cold cows ! A land where top-time, kite- 
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time, and round-ball-time would always be in sea- 
son. Think of it I 

They never knew exactly how their island grew 
up in their minds, but the three chums, Lem, Otis, 
and George, were very soon talking with each 
other about " when we were on the Island." They 
imagined that there was an island, away off in the 
summer seas of the equator, where they had been 
shipwrecked; and they, the sole survivors of all 
on board, were cast upon that desert island, and, 
with what they could save from the wreck, were 
able to build a hut and live very comfortably in 
the mild and frostless climate of their island. As 
the three boys sauntered along the shores of the 
Block House and the Back Point (commonly 
known as the " Back P'int "), they invented all 
sorts of things which they "made believe" had 
been saved from the wreck, and invented various 
ways and means to occupy their time on "the- 
Island " and make their home more homelike and 
endurable. You can see that the boys were only 
improving, as they thought, on " Robinson Crusoe " 
and " The Swiss Family Robinson." They decided 
that they would do without a Man Friday ; there 
being three of themselves, they did not need the 
companionship of another, as Robinson Crusoe did. 
In school, I am sorry to say, these three did not 
always use their slates for examples in arithmetic ; 
they drew rude pictures of their hut on "the 
Island," and of the improvements and additions 
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they made from day to day. Other boys, seeing 
these pictures, and hearing the three whisper among 
themselves certain mysterious words about some 
island that nobody else ever heard of, were very 
much puzzled ; and, boylike, they made fun of the 
things they did not understand, or were not per- 
mitted to know anjTthing about. 

But most the three boys enjoyed sitting on the 
rocks of the shore, where there was no one to listen 
or to see them, and there soberly plan out their life 
on "the Island," and tell each other of the won- 
derful things they would see and do there. Thus, 
sitting one day at the foot of " St. Jago, Lem Fall 
Off," they took up the thread of their story where 
it had been left off when they last talked over 
their favorite wreck and their life on the Island. 

" When we were on the Island," said Otis, " we 
had to wait a long time for the wreck of the ship 
to break up, you remember, so that we could get 
into the cargo that was stowed in her lower hold. 
But when we got there, we found lots of tools that 
we needed, packed away in big boxes, and we had 
a great time getting them out to the shore." 

" And you remember," said Lem, " that most of 
'em were pretty rusty by the time we got at 'em. 
Let's see; how did we polish 'em up? Oh, I re- 
member. In the cabin we found a box of Bristol 
brick, and another of rottenstone, and we worked 
away on those tools until we got them all as bright 
as new." 
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" Yes," interrupted George, eagerly, " that's the 
vrsj they did with the brass buttons and things 
brought up from Fox Islands, when the Helen Mar 
-was wrecked with a cargo of goods for Old Man 
Leighton's store. Don't you remember how wet 
everything was, and how rusty everything made 
of brass and iron was ? I remember they had to 
throw away the steel beads that had been wet." 

The wreck of the Helen Mar was an event in 
the history of Fairport. The schooner had been 
cast away on the Fox Islands, and her very-much- 
assorted cargo of dry goods, groceries, hardware, 
boots and shoes, was taken out of the wreck by 
men sent down from the village ; and pretty nearly 
everybody in Fairport lent a hand at polishing 
metal things, drying and pressing out cloths, and 
making ready for sale such of the goods as could 
be saved for use. Figs and raisins that had been 
in salt water, and sticks of candy that were melted 
down into lumps by the moisture of the wreck 
•were pretty common among the boys and girls of 
the village for a long time after the wreck of the 
Helen Mar. 

" What we wanted most," said Lem, " was tools 
for building a better and bigger hut. As long as 
we had plenty of time, and couldn't tell when we 
would be taken off of the Island (if we ever 
should be) we wanted to build a regular house. 
So we found hammers and nails, axes, saws, and 
augers — " 
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*^ Tes, and lots of bolts to bolt the timbers to- 
gether with," interrupted George. "And ropes 
to hoist the timbers up to place with, and ham- 
mers and nails — " 

" And hammers and nails," said Otis, with a sly 
laugh. 

"Tes, and hammers and nails," said George, 
soberly. "We needed those, you know; and we 
had tree-nails, those big wooden pins that they pin 
timbers together with." 

" And hammers and nails," said Lem, who felt 
that he had not had a good chance to get in all 
he wanted to say. " And hammers and nails, you 
know." Then they all three laughed; and Otis 
said that he guessed they had all the hammeis 
and nails they needed, and they might as well go 
on with something else. He said they would want 
some oil-cloth clothes, as they were called. These 
were loose jackets and overalls, made of heavy 
cotton cloth, and soaked in linseed oil until they 
were water-proof, being soaked and dried, and 
soaked and dried^ until they were done up all 
right. 

" Certainly," said George. " We had to have a 
lot of oil-cloth clothing, for they have a rainy 
season on the Island, and when it does rain, it 
rains for days and days at a time. I remember 
that when we got those oil-cloth clothes out of the 
ship's hold, they were all stuck together with the 
heat, and we had a hard time getting them pulled 
apart and dried in the sun." 



I 
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Just then Lem began to laugh, and the other 
two boys turned to ask what he was laughing 
about. " I was laughing," he explained, " when I 
remember how those monkeys got hold of those 
clothes. We left them out overnight, and next 
morning we heard a great racket in the cocoanut 
trees where the monkeys used to roost to get out 
of our reach ; and those monkeys had got hold of 
the oil-cloth clothes, and every blessed monkey had 
something on ; some of them wore overalls on their 
backs and arms, and some of them had their hind 
legs stuck through the sleeves of the jackets. My, 
my 1 how we laughed ; we just laid back and 
laughed until we were almost dead ! " All three 
boys laid back and laughed, for it was very real, 
and they could almost see the monkeys skipping 
among the cocoanut trees, jabbering and chatter- 
ing, with the shiny, yellow jackets and overalls 
dangling from their slender limbs. 

A bit of driftwood left on the beach by the fall- 
ing tide reminded Lem of the need of firewood, 
and he said : ^^ We had hard work, at first, finding 
wood for our fire. The dry wood that we got in 
the forest had to be lugged a good ways to our 
hut, and when the rainy season came on, we had 
to store it away for days in the loft of the hut to 
keep it dry. But after the ship began to break up 
we had wood enough from the wreck, and the 
deck-houses made good kindlings for the fire, but 
the timbers had to lie out in the hot sun a long 
time before they were fittjD burn." 
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" Deck-houses I " cried Otis. " Why, you forget 
that we used the deck-houses, or what there was left 
of them, to build our hut with ; and we had hard 
times breaking up those heavy timbers for fire- 
wood. As for me, I shan't go to any Island to 
chop wood ; I have enough of that at home." 

The boys laughed at this sally; one of the hard- 
est tasks of a country boy is to get in fire-wood, 
whether he has to lug it into the house after some- 
body else has sawed and split it, or has to do all 
the sawing, splitting, and chopping, himself. So 
when Otis grumbled at the notion of his being 
obliged to chop wood on the Island, it seemed very 
real and very funny to the others. 

" Yes," said Lem, " that's true ; I forgot that we 
made our hut out of the wreck of the two deck- 
houses, so we couldn't use them for fire-wood. But 
you know the climate was so warm on the Island 
that we didn't need any fire, except for cooking our 
grub. It wouldn't take long to get that, even if we 
had to go to the forest after it." 

"That's so," said George; "and we found the 
wild beasts so troublesome at night, that we had 
to put a lower story on our hut, so that we could 
sleep up where it was high and out of their reach, 
in case any of them should break in." 

" We built a lower story of planks from the wreck, 
driving each plank down endways into the ground, 
and bracing it on the inside; then we decked it 
over with some of the deck-planks from the wreck, 
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and put the old hut, that we first built from the 
deck-houses, right on top." This was Otis's ac- 
count of the building of the house, and George 
added : — 

" And we made a ladder from some of the light 
spars of the ship, and when we went up to the loft 
to go to bed, we pulled the ladder up after us, so 
that nothing could crawl up, even if it did succeed 
in getting into the lower story." 

" What did we do for glass for our windows ? " 
asked Lem. *^You remember that all the cabin 
windows were stove in by the breakers that 
wrecked the ship ; that was one of the first things 
that happened." 

"No," said Otis. "There was one sash, I re- 
member, with six panes of bull's-eye glass in it, 
saved from the wreck. Bull's-eyes, you know, are 
so thick and heavy that no breakers could smash 
'em. Then we used grated openings below and 
aloft to let in the air and light, and keep out the 
wild critters." 

In the playroom of George Howe, built over his 
father's chaise-house, was a sash of bull's-eyes, 
brought from some ancient ship; the so-called 
bull's-eyes were knotted lumps of glass in the 
middle of each pane, greenish as to color, and not 
very clear for looking through; these were just 
what could be saved from the wreck and used to 
light their hut on the Island. Any boy could see 
that. 
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"And one day," went on Lem, with his eyes 
fixed on the distant horizon, " we thought we saw 
a sail ! We all rushed up on the hill back of the 
hut, with the spy-glass we saved out of the cap- 
tain's cabin, and we made our fire ready so that 
the smoke could be seen by the people on the 
strange sail. I got the spy-glass to bear on the 
sail, and, lo and behold! it wasn't no sail at 
all — " 

" Wasn't any sail, you mean," corrected George, 
who was a good scholar, and very particular about 
his grammar. 

" Well, then, wasn't any sail," said Lem, impa- 
tiently. "And what do you suppose it was?" 
The boys looked at Lem in silence, and his gaze 
seemed to wander far off toward the shores of the 
cape, as if he saw there the strange object that 
they had mistaken for a sail. " It was a nautilus ! " 
he announced, with much satisfaction. "It was 
the first nautilus we ever saw alive, and it was a 
great deal bigger than that one that Jim Bowline 
gave me. Its sails were light purple, and the 
shell was like ivory, streaked with lightish brown. 
No wonder we mistook it for a sail until I got the 
spy-glass to bear on it." 

" A Portuguese man-o'-war is what some folks 
call that," said Otis, with an air of great learning. 
" I don't know why, but they do. Did your nau- 
tilus come ashore, Lem? " 

" No, not exactly come ashore, but we got him. 
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He drifted into the wreck, and I swam out and 
caught him and brought him ashore. I remember 
that some of the critter's gurry got on my hands, 
and stung me so that it was days and days before 
I got over it.'* 

The other two boys looked at Lem with open 
admiration. He invented all sorts of things as 
fast as he could talk ; and, having told how the 
creature stung him, he drew a little from his 
knowledge of natural history and added : *^ Some 
call 'em nautilus, some Portuguese man-o'-war, 
and some call 'em argonauta. I guess the feller 
that called 'em argonauta must have been reading 
the story of Jason and his Argonauts, who went 
a-sailing after the golden fleece." 

" Oh, yes, we had a golden fleece on the Island ! " 
cried George. " I remember that we found a sheep 
with goldKJolored wool. It looked like gold, any- 
how. We supposed it came ashore from some 
wreck." 

"Well, we made mutton out of that sheep," 
said Otis; "and we found that the yellow color 
that looked so much like gold was nothing but the 
yellow dust that it had been wallowing in before 
we found it. Oh, say 1 on the Island we found 
a gold mine chock full of solid, glittering gold. 
It was so rich that we could break off great hunks 
of it, and hammer it out on the stones with the 
hammers and sledges we got from the wreck." 

"What good would gold be to us there, on a 
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desert island, where there was nobody to trade 
with?" asked the practical and matterof-fact 
George. 

" Well," said Otis, carelessly, " we found it, and 
we might keep it until we left the Island, and 
then bring it away with us — a fortune apiece." 

" As for me," put in Lem, " I don't mean to 
leave the Island if I can help it ; I am going to 
live there forever and ever. But I'll tell you 
what we did with the gold. We knew how men 
dig and delve and work hard for it in civilized 
countries, and so, just to be kind of saucy and 
don't-care-about-it, we chucked it around, and 
played with it just as if it was only common 
rock. You can't eat gold, you know; and if you 
can't sell it, or use it, why, it's no more good than 
if it was just granite or pavingnstones." 

"Yes, and we used to pelt each other with 
chunks of gold, just to make us feel that gold is no 
good unless you can trade with it," said George. 
" It did seem kind of wasteful at first ; but when we 
got used to thinking that gold and diamonds have 
no value unless you can sell 'em, we got used to 
slinging it around as careless as anything." 

"I guess if you got a good big lump of solid 
gold in the side of your head, you wouldn't feel 
that it was a trifle. Why, it would draw blood if 
it hit in the right place," observed Otis, with a 
laugh. "The chemistry says gold is one of the 
heaviest of metals, and a domick of pure gold, 
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such as we found on the Island, would knock a 
man stiff, if it hit him on the forehead or on the 
back of the head." 

"Well," said Lem, "we won't heave rocks of 
gold at each other, even if we are on the Island, 
where we can have loads of it, just for the picking 
up ; but I'll tell you what we will do with it ! " 

"What? what?" cried both of the other boys 
at once. 

"We'll melt it down and make spoons of it," 
replied Lem, solemnly. 

" Spoons ! " cried Otis, scornfully. " Didn't we 
get all the spoons we wanted out of the captain's 
cabin of our wreck ? " 

" I don't remember that we did," answered Lem. 
" Who said spoons ? I didn't ; and I didn't hear 
any other fellow say anything about spoons. 'I 
guess we didn't find any ; and so we made gold 
spoons of our own ; melted the gold in a melting- 
pot we found on the wreck, and then we made 
moulds out of the wet sand and poured the 
molten gold in, and afterward shaped and polished 
them so that they were first-class." 

" Say, fellows," put in George, who was always 
ready with a scrap of history; "don't you re- 
member the story of Matty Van and his gold 
spoons? Why, that was one of the things that 
defeated Matty Van." 

" Matty Van is a used-up man ! " shouted Lem, 
triumphantly. "It was Dick Ogle that told about 
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Matty Van's gold spoons that he used in the 
White House ; they said that silver wasn't good 
enough for Matty, and so he had some gold ones 
bought for his table." 

" Who was Dick Ogle ! " demanded Otis, who 
wanted chapter and verse of every story that he 
heard. 

" I don't know," answered both the other boys, 
and then George said: ^^He must have been a 
Whig; anyway, he showed up the gold-epoon 
story, and the Locofoco speakers couldn't explain 
it away. Oh, yes, we'll have spoons made of our 
own gold on the Island, and if we find any diar 
monds, we'll have diamonds stuck all over the 
spoons." Then the three boys lay back on the 
rocks and laughed to their hearts' content. 

One day there came into these delightful dreams 
a blast out of a very real world. Soon after the 
stage came in, Mose Copp blowing his horn lustily 
all the way down Main Street, Master Parker came 
home with a letter in his hand. It was addressed 
to Madam Parker. It bore the postmark of New 
Orleans. In one corner, in letters of red ink, were 
the figures "25." It was from Hal! The long- 
expected letter had come at last. 

Letter envelopes had not been invented, and so 
the sheets were folded in such a way that a blank 
leaf was left outside of the folded ones, and the 
address could be written thereon. Postage was 
very dear, too, and the figures marked in the cor- 
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ner meant that the person who received the letter 
must pay twenty-five cents postage for it. The 
farther a letter went, and the more it weighed, the 
bigger were the figures of the postage-mark. And, 
as postage-stamps had not been invented, few peo- 
ple prepaid their letters ; the person that received 
the letter had to pay on delivery. 

The Oanova sailed from Fairfort on the twenty- 
first day of September, and Hal's letter, now read 
aloud by his mother to all in the house, said that 
they sighted the lighthouse at the mouth of the 
Mississippi River on the 19th of October. But, the 
wind being ahead for going up the river, the ship 
was anchored, and it was not until two days later 
that the anchor was hoisted and sail made for the 
city. Even then, the wind being light and baffling, 
and the water low, they grounded on the bar, and 
there they stuck and hung until the second day of 
November. Lem was deeply interested to hear 
that there were small steamboats hovering around 
to tow the ships up to the city, but their prices 
were so high (at the rate of two hundred dollars a 
day), the thrifty captain of the Canova would not 
employ either the HerculeB^ or the Post Boy^ both 
of which steamboats were ready to tug the ship 
upstream. 

Lem was also interested in the names of ships, 
and it was good of Hal to tell about the many ves- 
sels that were anchored off the mouth of the Mis- 
sissippi, waiting for a chance to get up the river. 
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There was the Alabama of Portland, the Mogul of 
Boston, the Lehigh of Philadelphia;, the Jane of 
Glasgow, the Congress of New York, and many 
others whose names Lem carefully stowed away in 
his memory for future use. 

Finally, on the same day he started from the bar, 
the good ship dropped anchor oflE the city of New 
Orleans, but did not haul into the landing until 
the next diy. Hal's mind was dazed by the great 
number of ships, barques, and brigs at the city- 
front; for there were at least two hundred of 
them, and they were from all parts of the world. 
Lem's eyes sparkled, and he wondered if any were 
from the Far East. 

"Here is an extract from his journal which he 
has copied and sent without adding any words of 
his own, later on," said the mother, tenderly. "I 
suppose he means this as a sort of addition to his 
letter." 

Hal had told of his being ill on board ship, but 
he did not tell whether it was seasickness or some- 
thing else, that troubled him ; and this is what he 
had set down in his journal, under the date of 
October 14: "Oh! a sailor's life is no life for 
me! At sea you have no kind parent to watch 
over you and comfort you in the hour of sickness; 
noae has compassion ; you must be your own doctor. 
Ob! if I ever, reach my happy home^ never more will 
1 roam o'er Ocean's wide expanse^* Never again will 
I wound with sorrow my dear mother's heart." 
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Madam Parker could read no further, and, with 
tears streaming down her cheeks, she handed the 
letter to MastSer Parker, without a word. The 
father took the sheets and steadily read on to the 
end of the extract, thus : — 

" It seems like a dream, for I can hardly believe 
that I could be so foolish as to leave the best of 
homes, the best of parents, kindred, and friends, 
and become the associate with low, vulgar sailors." 

Lem, with grateful memory of his kind-hearted 
friend, Jim Bowline, made a motion of dissent, 
and his mother silently shook her head at him. 
The Master read on : — 

"It brings to my remembrance the parable of 
the prodigal son. For at home, I lived happy in 
the arms of a loved family ; but here I see no fond 
parent ready to alleviate when in distress and 
pain, no kind brother or sister likewise to lend aid 
in mitigating — " 

At this point, Lem and his sister Almira laughed, 
and Lem, who had felt a lump rising in his throat 
at thoughts of poor Hal's desolate state, would have 
spoken, but his father's mild blue eyes were upon 
him, and he spoke not. The journal went on : — 

** Ah I no, I have acted a foolish part. I deserve 
richly all the punishment that has been inflicted, 
and likewise that awaits me. In discontentment 
I h^ve been punished. - But what awaits me, I 
know not. Fate, in his mysterious book, will 
unfold what awaits me." 
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"Poor boy!" said Master Parker, folding up 
the letter. " He was mighty homesick when he set 
that down in his journal and copied it to put into 
his first letter home. But I should be willing to 
wager a big apple that he is bravely over it all 
long before this time. He is singing and dancing, 
like the Hal we knew at home ; and he will * roam 
o'er Ocean's wide expanse ' for many a year. See 
if he doesn't." 

Right here, lest it should be forgotten in the 
proper place, let me say that Master Parker was a 
true prophet. Hal never left seafaring, and in 
due time he came into port in command of a good 
ship. But this belongs to another story. 

Hal's letter was not very cheerful, as you have 
seen, and it contained nothing that would make a 
sailor's life, or a sailor's adventures, very attrac- 
tive to a romantic boy like Lem. His dreams of 
coral strands, fleets of nautilus, and golden sands 
where the palm trees nod and toss their plumes, 
did not seem to fit in with Hal's account of the 
squalid forecastle and the vulgar sailors. But his 
father had laughed and said that Hal was home- 
sick. He had had a very bad attack of homesick- 
ness. Lem knew how bad that was, for he had 
been ill with the same complaint when he had 
escaped from his Aunt Stover and run away from 
Riverport. " By this time," thought Lem, " Hal 
is all over his homesickness ; and when he gets to 
England, and may have a freight to Calcutta, he'll 
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see sights that he never saw before." And the 
very next day, when Lem, Otis, and George were 
sitting on the ramparts of the old fort, waiting to 
see the steamboat come up the harbor, Lem was 
the first to begin the story with, " When we were 
on the Island." 



CHAPTER XV 

HIS SHIPWBECK 

That winter wore away without any incident 
more thrilling than Lem's being nearly drowned 
by the breaking of the ice in the Mill Pond, off 
the Neck, one day while skating on that treacher- 
ous sheet of ice-covered water. This time, the 
miller was not at hand to run a ladder out to the 
drowning boy, as he had once done for another. 
But the same boy, Otis Stevens, who was thus 
saved from death, was there to help his cousin. 

The ice was not very thick, and, as the water 
had been partly drawn off at the dam, the icy 
sheet sagged down in the middle of the pond in 
a dangerous way. Some of the older boys had 
warned the younger ones that they had better 
keep away from the middle, and content themselves 
with skirmishing around the edges of the pond. 
But Lem, who was a daring and impulsive young- 
ster, soon forgot the warning, and as he saw some 
of those same older boys scoot across the cracking 
ice in the centre of the pond, he grew bolder and 
bolder, and did his best to vie with his elders. 
There was a fearful joy in the rapid skimming 

24« 
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across the sagging ice, and hearing the cracky 
crack, crack, of the glassy floor beneath one's 
skates. Twice Lem snatched that joy as he 
skimmed over the dangerous place, and when he 
attempted to do it a third time, he was astonished 
by a sudden sinking of the sheet, and a huge, 
ragged-edged hole, nearly six feet across, was made 
in the ice, with Lem's head barely in sight in 
the middle of that hole. Fortunately, the outlet 
at the dam had been closed, and there was no 
current in the pond. Manfully striking out as 
well as he could, though loaded with thick clothes 
and his skates, Lem got at the edge of the ice 
nearest to land ; but the brittle ice gave away 
in his grip, and he went down all over. A cry 
of horror rose from the lads on the ice, and some 
of the smaller ones began to weep aloud. Lem 
was a prime favorite, and Lem was drowning I 

" Don't hold on the edge too tight, Lem I " cried 
Otis. " We'll be with you in a jiflfy I " 

Lem held the crumbling ice as lightly as he 
could in his grasp, and did not attempt to raise 
himself by his hands. But the water was freezing 
his legs, and he was afraid that he could not hold 
on very long ; his fingers were as numb as they 
were on that day when he and his two chums 
bad been digging clams on the Back Cove shore. 
Nevertheless, he wondered what Otis was going 
to do next for him. That heroic youngster, tear- 
ing from his own neck his long and stout woollen 
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comforter, or tippet, as some called it, cried, 
" Give us the human chain I " 

Everybody had heard of the human chain, but 
none of those boys had ever tried it. Taking 
hold of Otis's left hand with his right hand was 
George Howe ; next came Billy Hetherington 
with his right hand locked in George's left ; then 
came Ned Martin and Sam Black and George 
Bridges and Ned Williams, all in the order named, 
each holding the other by the hand with a grip of 
iron. Nearest the bank stood two of the larger 
boys, John Hale and James Pat Adams, who were 
perhaps too heavy to venture out on the broken 
ice, and were useful for anchorage on the shore. 

Slowly, very slowly, as Lem thought, the human 
chain was unwound, and Otis ventured far out on 
the perilous edge of the ice. When he was within 
throwing distance of Lem, shivering there, pale- 
faced, and growing blue with cold, Otis cunningly 
swept the tippet along the glare ice with one 
swing, and it lay close to Lem's hands. 

" Grab it I Grab it, Lemmie ! " cried Otis, un- 
consciously using the pet name which Lem now 
heard so seldom. Lem loosened his hand from 
the ice, leaving his mitten frozen to the edge 
where he had held on ; then the other hand was 
slipped from its mitten, and Otis, without a tremble 
in his voice, although his heart was all a-tremble, 
shouted, " Pull carefully, fellows ! Carefully ! " 

The two big boys on the bank pulled with great 
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care, and very slowly, at the word. Lem, des- 
perately winding the tippet around his wrists, 
held on "like grim death," as Otis afterward said, 
and slowly, very slowly, he was dragged out on 
the ice ; it broke again beneath him, but the human 
chain kept on moving up to the bank, every boy 
holding on to the next boy for dear life, and slid- 
ing backward to the shore as quickly as was safe. 
Quicker than this could be told, Lem was hauled 
out upon the solid ice, and without giving him 
a chance to see if he could stand on his legs, his 
mates soon had him safe and sound far up by the 
shore of the pond. Then, with a queer tremor 
in his voice, Otis shouted, " Three cheers for the 
human chain 1 " 

Three cheers were given with a will. 

Luckily for Lem the miller was in his mill. 
He heard the cheers, and looking out to see what 
"the pesky boys were up to now," he saw two 
of them leading a wet and half -drowned lad across 
the ice toward the mill. Realizing at once what 
had happened, the miller crammed more wood 
into his cylinder stove, and when the procession 
of boys filed into the little mill, with the shaking 
and pallid Lem in their midst, there was a roar- 
ing fire to welcome them. 

" Gosh all hemlock I " cried the miller ; " ef this 
ain't Master Parker's Lem ! " 

" Master Parker's Lem it is, Mr. Snow," replied 
Otis, for Lem's teeth chattered too much for him 
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to speak. " Lem fell into a hole in the ice, and 
the human chain dragged him out. Now we want 
to warm him up a bit before we start for home." 

" Home 1 " cried the miller. " Why, you don't 
reckon you kin get that boy home with all them 
wet clothes on 1 Here you, Josh," he said, turn- 
ing to his youngest boy, who stood near at hand ; 
"jest you leg it up to the house as quick as you 
kin git, and bring down a lot of Johnnie's clothes 
you'll find hangin' in the clussit in your mother's 
chamber. Tell her to give you all the flannels she 
kin find in the house. Be off, and hurry, hurry, 
hurry I " 

Johnnie Snow was about as big a boy as Lem, 
and his clothes would fit the shivering lad, who 
was now stripped by the good miller and wrapped 
in a thick buffalo robe which had been first made 
hot by the blazing stove. Queerly enough did 
Lem feel, with the rough and scratchy fur of the 
buffalo against his skin. But it soon gave him 
a glow of warmth, and by the time Josh, his 
mother, and the clothes arrived from the miller's 
house, the worst of his chill was over. 

A strange parade it was, which, an hour or two 
later, as the wintry sun went down behind the 
Camden hills, skirted the shore of the Back Cove, 
climbed the long slopes below the fort, and passed 
down Main Street, Fairport. Lem, the unwiUing 
hero of the hour, led the line, supported on either 
hand by his stanch allies, Otis and George. He 
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wore Johnnie Snow's garments, which fitted him 
rather oddly, and made him feel queer about the 
back, where they pinched him a little. And around 
his neck Otis insisted he should wear the last link 
in the human chain — the long, red-and-white com- 
forter, or tippet, that had saved his life. 

Of what was said and done at home when Lem 
was triumphantly carried into the house by a shout- 
ing crowd of boys, nothing need here be said. The 
only thing about the closing business of the day 
that Lem remembered forever after, was that it 
was decreed that he should do no mor.e skating 
that winter. Lem's skates were always hanging 
in the back entry where he could not help see- 
ing them every day ; and he often lent them to 
boys who had not passed through such a thrilling 
scene as he ; but through all that long winter, which 
had only just begun when the accident happened, he 
never once put on those darling skates. 

But all this was ancient history when, winter 
having given place to spring, and summer having 
come with its promise of sailing, fishing, swim- 
ming, and other water sports, ice and snow were 
forgotten, and Lem and his mates went cruising 
along the shores of the beautiful peninsula of 
Fairport. 

Jo Murch's uncle, Obadiah Sellers, had a sail- 
boat of the variety known as plunger. Her 
bow was not very sharp, and her beam was broad. 
She carried two sails, the foresail being a foot or 
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two bigger than the mainsail. She was a roomy 
craft, and when a dozen boys got into her and put 
her under way, there was room enough for them 
all to tumble around and have a good time. But 
on the beautiful May day when Jo and a party of 
his playmates succeeded in borrowing the boat, 
there were only nine of the boys on board. There 
was Lem, of course, and also, of course, there were 
his chums, Otis and George. Jo, being skipper, 
took his brother Sam, and the others were Ned 
Martin, Billy Hetherington, Sam Perkins, and 
Hi Hatch. 

All of the boys, excepting little Sam, had some 
experience in sailing on the safe, landlocked har- 
bor of Fairport; but the main reliance of the 
mothers who trusted their sons on such an expedi- 
tion was Jotham Murch, who had not only sailed 
alone in some of the smaller boats of the harbor, 
but had actually been on one voyage to the Grand 
Banks as cabin-boy on the schooner Two Brothers. 
He was a careful and expert lad, and, with all his 
other faults, he was not too venturesome ; and 
when the Sellers craft, which had no name, lazily 
drifted down the harbor, with a gentle wind and 
an ebb tide in her favor, nobody need have any 
fears for the safety of captain, crew, and all hands. 

They cruised around Nautilus Island, tacking 
here and there as the wind and tide compelled, 
and then bore away for Long Island, several miles 
down the harbor. " When we were on the Island,'' 
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mused Lem to himself, "we had cocoanuts and 
tamarinds to eat, and there were no willows, nor 
ash trees to look at. We could not have had such 
a good time if we had had a rocky, spruce-covered 
shore as this to live on." But he said nothing. 

"When we were on the Island," mused Otis, 
" we went in swimming every day ; down in that 
region, the water is so warm that we could go in 
at all seasons without getting chilled. It will not 
be warm enough to go in here until next July." 
And here Otis shivered a little, as he thought of 
the day when he and Lem went in swimming one 
May day, and nearly perished with cold before 
they could get on their clothes. 

"When we were on the Island," said George 
Howe, aloud, " we used to catch turtles by turn- 
ing them over on their backs by moonlight ; for 
they came up on the beach at night to lay their 
eggs in the sand." 

Jo Murch was at the tiller, and he took it upon 
himself to say, with a grin, " What island around 
here did you ever see where the turtles grow, I 
should like to know? Turtles grow in warm 
countries, not where the water freezes four months 
in the year. Turtles I " 

" Keep her off a little, Capt'in Murch," said Otis, 
coolly. " You're heading straight for Deadman's 
Ledge." 

" See here, who's sailing this craft, you or me ? " 
answered Jo, testily. 
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" I'm skipper, and I'm responsible for all hands,'' 
Otis replied with a quiet laugh ; but the little de- 
bate between him and Skipper Murch changed the 
subject so deftly that nobody thought of asking 
anything more about George's mysterious island, 
where turtles were turned over on their backs to 
keep them from getting away from their captors ; 
and Otis smiled to himself as he thought how skil- 
fully he had covered up George's bad break. 

The day was declining, and the flood tide would 
soon help them into port again, as, after a delight- 
ful cruise over toward Turtle Head and Brigadier's 
Island, they put about for home. The wind was 
still offshore, but more westerly than it had been, 
as they bore away for the Light. The breeze 
freshened so that Jo decided it would be well to 
take in a single reef in his foresail, and, lowering 
the gaff for that purpose, the boys carried out this 
order, which was spoken in a way so unpleasant 
that Lem, for one, openly rebelled, and said that 
the skipper need not put on so many airs, even if 
he were boss of the crew. 

To this Jo replied angrily, saying that he was 
captain, and captains did not, as a rule, ask the crew 
what sort of language they should use on board ship. 

'^ Wait till we get you ashore," muttered Lem. 

" Mutiny, mutiny I " cried Sam Murch, in his 
shrillest and most piping voice. "Where's the 
capt'in's hoss-pistols ? Why don't he shoot the 
ring-leader ? " 
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This sally, which reminded every boy of stories 
of the sea, put the crew in good humor, and, the 
reefing being finished, they made for home under 
shortened sail. But the breeze increased to a 
" half-a-gale," as Skipper Murch declared it to be, 
and some of the smaller boys began to wish they 
were safely at home. The bigger boys enjoyed 
the excitement, the plunge of the boat, the flying 
of the spray, and even the occasional big wave 
that swept into the boat and wet them to the skin, 
if they were not out of the way of the flood. 
Rounding the Head was thought to be such dan- 
gerous business, with the tide running in, and the 
tide-rips so sharp at Otter Rock and beyond, that 
Jo decided it would be better to bear down before 
the wind, and come up into the harbor by Ram 
Island and Holbrook's Island, and get in under the 
lee of Nautilus. But there is a bar connecting 
Nautilus with the mainland of Brooksville, and 
some of the boys thought that the tide had not 
been running in long enough to give them water 
on the bar, to cross in safety. To all this Captain 
Jo Murch replied, as before, with the question of 
" Who's skipper of this craft, I'd like to know? " 

So the boat was steered into the quieter waters 
of the little bay behind the islands, and, with the 
westerly wind now broken by the high lands to 
the windward of them, the lads merrily bowled 
along toward Nautilus. 

Standing up in the bow of the boat, Otis 
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shielded his face from the flying spray, and 
shouted: " We can't get over the bar ! I can see 
the breakers combing all along the middle, where 
it is the lowest." 

Skipper Murch, angrily exclaiming that that 
could not be so, stood up on the thwart nearest 
him, leaving the tiller in the hands of Billy Heth- 
erington, who had been helping him at the helm. 
His only comment was, " Well, fellers, I guess 
we'll have to tack about and get out of this as 
well as we can." Lem, who had a good idea of 
seamanship, thought to himself that it was a tom- 
fool piece of business that they were in among 
those islands, anyway, with a westerly gale blow- 
ing, and so small a chance of getting out into the 
open again ; but he said nothing. Jo had a very 
much better opinion of his sailing knowledge than 
anybody else had, good though his sailorlike 
qualities might have been. But he put about, 
and the little craft was brought into the wind, 
when a strange thing happened. 

Ram Island is a low, sandy bit of land, with a 
rocky shore on its west side, and a small cove to 
the north. Lem was looking at the little cove, 
almost wishing that they might put in there for a 
safe harbor, and wait for better weather, when, like 
a burst of a tornado, a giant puff of wind struck 
them on the starboard ; the fore-sheet parted 
with a bang, the boat fell off to the leeward; 
she filled and grounded. It was like a blow 
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from the clouds; for, no sooner did it fall, than all 
was quiet again, and for a moment it seemed as 
if a calm had come after the gale. But it was 
only for an instant, however, for the wind raged 
again, just as the boat seemed to be trying to 
right herself, like the gallant little craft that she 
was. 

Several boys had been thrown out of the boat 
by the force of the shock; but they clung man- 
fully to the gunwale of the craft, and were cheered 
by their comrades still on board, who were able to 
hold on by the rigging, though the sails were 
wildly flapping in the gale. 

Lem, who had been sounding with an oar, cried 
out : "We've struck on a sand-bar I It isn't more 
than up to my shoulders I " and overboard he 
went, to the great admiration of the smaller boys, 
who had supposed that all hands were bound to 
be drowned. Seizing the painter, or bow line, 
Lem deliberately waded ashore, the astonished 
boys for the first time taking in the fact that they 
were in very shoal water. Hi Hatch and Billy 
Hetherington jumped in after Lem, and soon three 
stout boys were on the shore, pulling lustily at the 
line made fast to the boat. But she did not 
budge. 

" Let me lend a hand ! " cried Otis, and he too 
plunged into the water. But even then, with four 
boys tugging at the line, the clumsy craft, half 
full of water, was immovable. 
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"Hold on, fellers," said Skipper Murch; "the 
tide is coining in, and we shall be able to get her 
off the shoal at the flood, if we can't now. Let's 
get all the crew ashore, and wait for the tide to 
get up high enough to float her." The advice was 
good. On that part of the coast the tide rises 
and falls at least twelve feet in ordinary times, 
with a still wider margin at certain seasons — 
spring and fall. As the rise is so great, it stands 
to reason that in the six hours to be allowed for 
the coming and going, the changes must be very 
rapid. It would not take long for the water to 
rise on the shoal enough to float the boat, even 
partly full of water, as she was ; and when they 
had her on an even keel, the boys could bale her 
out and sail homeward. 

Even now, she drifted a little nearer shore, and 
the smaller boys, who had been clinging to the 
wreck, were able to get on dry land, assisted by 
their bigger companions, who worked with a will, 
and with cheer, in spite of their wet and chilled 
condition. 

" A match! a match ! Who's got a match ? " 
cried Lem, who, after exploring his own pockets, 
and finding none but wet ones there, set up a cry 
for relief. 

Every Fairport boy carries matches ; not be- 
cause he smokes any tobacco, but because he is 
.liable to be caught out where a fire is needed for 
some purpose or another. But in this case, it 
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seemed as if the entire crew, except Lem and Jo, 
had come away from home without matches in 
pocket. Jo did produce three of these much- 
needed articles from the depths of his trousers 
pockets, and, strange to say, they were not wet, 
although the lad had been wading to and from the 
boat so steadily. But only three matches ! What 
a narrow chance between them and a good fire ! 

The shore was strewn with dry driftwood, and, 
gathering some of the lightest and driest for 
kindling, with a wad of curly birch-bark for a 
starter, the boys breathlessly clustered around, 
while Jo carefully struck one of his three loco- 
foco matches on a bit of rock. It fizzled gently, 
and went out. A deep sigh of regret went up 
from the nine boys who had watched the trial. Jo 
took another, without a word, and scratched that 
in the same manner. It fizzled gently also, and a 
tiny yellow flame shot up from it, fastened itself 
on the delicate leaves of birch-bark, and the fire 
was kindled ! A great cheer went up from the 
boys, and Otis shouted, " One match left ! " i 

All hands were now set to work gathering drift- 
wood for the fire. It was dark, and a fire must 
be maintained all night, to guide any one who 
might be out in search of them. For one, Lem 
knew that somebody from the Parker family 
would be cruising around the bay in search of a 
missing crew of boys. So the fire was heaped 
higher and higher, and the boys, dripping, as most 
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of them were, danced about the blaze, jolly in the 
warmth of the burning driftwood, and with the 
thought that they had escaped a great peril. 
Here were warmth and comfort; for a Fairport 
boy, used to wetting and rough experiences, did 
not in the least mind what had happened, so long 
as there was a chance to dry himself and keep 
warm. It might have been worse. 

But the boat still lay, a helpless and water- 
logged wreck, far out on the sandy shoals of the 
island, and no amount of pulling would move her 
much nearer land, although the tide was steadily 
rising. So, making fast the painter to a scrub 
spruce by the shore, they sat down around the fire, 
to keep themselves comfortable until relief should 
come. The village was three or four miles dis- 
tant up the harbor, and on its western side. No 
light that they could make, hidden as they were 
among the islands, could hQ seen fully from Fair- 
port ; and it was only in hopes that some late- 
faring fisherman, or Brooksville voyager, rowing 
homeward to Goose Falls, might see their light and 
take a look at Ram Island, to discover what was 
doing on that desolate and uninhabited spot, that 
they kept a big blaze going while their wood lasted. 

"You fellers can tell us now what happened 
when you were on the Island," said Jo Murch, 
suddenly recollecting the mysterious words of the 
three chums who had, once in a while, let drop a 
hint of their imaginary home in the tropic seas. 
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** Give us a yarn about the Island," he continued. 
" This is an island, and it would be a good place 
to found a colony of shipwrecked sailors." 

" Well," said Otis, " when we were on the Island, 
we had a house built of the deck-house of the ship 
we were cast away on, and when we went to bed 
at night, we had to draw our ladder up into the 
room where we slept, for fear of the wild animals 
that prowled around our hut every night." 

" What were the wild animals ? " asked Ned 
Martin, who had a turn for natural history, and 
who dearly loved to hear about the strange beasts 
and birds of foreign lands. 

Otis looked at Lem, who had usually invented 
the wild animals that seemed to be needed to 
make the Island really delightful. Lem, nothing 
loath, said, " Well, there were lions and tigers, of 
course ; nobody would give much for an island in 
tropic seas that did not have at least a pair of lions 
and a pair of tigers on it. Then there were mon- 
keys, of course ; there must have been monkeys, 
for that is where monkeys grow." 

" Where ? " demanded Hi Hatch. Hi was one 
of the bigger boys. 

Lem looked at George Howe, who took up the 
tale. "Just above the equator, say about five 
degrees, in the Pacific Ocean." 

" What was the name of that island ? " asked Jo 
Murch, with an unpleasant grin. " Is it on the 
map?" 
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Here Lem looked back to George, and George 
looked back to Otis. " No," said that ready youth, 
" it is not on any map now ; but when the firm of 
Stevens, Howe, and Parker, explorers and map- 
makers, get out their new and improved atlas of 
all the world, it will be down there in big letters : 
' No Man's Land,' for no man has ever seen it, and 
no man ever will." 

"Then how do you fellers come to know so 
much about it ? " asked Billy Hetherington. " If 
no man has ever seen it, you have never seen 
it." 

" Not so," said Lem ; " we are not men, we are 
boys, and we have seen it. We might call it 
* Boys' Island,' " he added, with a new thought, 
and, winking at his two chums, he added, " That's 
a pretty good name — 'Boys' Island,' don't you 
think so, boys ? " 

"First-rate," said both boys at once. And, 
although the subject was dropped then and there, 
their imaginary island was ever after known to 
them as " Boys' Island." 

The reason why the subject of the Island was 
dropped just then was that Hiram Hatch suddenly 
asked Lem where Hal was sailing now. Wouldn't 
Hal laugh at them, if he were there, to see what 
a lot of lubbers they were, to get cast away on 
Ram Island, almost in sight of home ? At this, 
Jo Murch looked up sulkily, but made no remark. 

" The Canova has gone up the Mediterranean 
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for an assorted cargo for Liverpool ; then she is 
going to load with salt for Fairport, and will be 
home in September or October," said Lem. He 
smacked his lips as he thought of Hal taking in 
the sights of Italy. Perhaps he would see Vesu- 
vius in eruption ; Hal had always thought he 
would like to see an active volcano. Lem was 
not sure whether the ship would go to Naples, 
where he knew the volcano was, or to Genoa, 
where there was no burning mountain. 

" What's an assorted cargo, Lem ? " asked 
Hiram. 

" Why, an assorted cargo is made up of all sorts 
of things ; not all one thing, like salt, or coal, or 
lumber, such as they carry sometimes. What do 
they get in Genoa, George ? " 

** Oh, well, they bring out marble, for one thing, 
and nuts, and brimstone, and sweet oil, and lots of 
other things that I forget the names of, but I 
have heard of. Oh, yes, they bring those olives 
that come in jars with big, wide bodies and long 
narrow tails, or bottoms, that we stick up in apple 
trees for the martins to build their nests in. You 
know the kind." Certainly all the boys knew the 
kind. 

Lem, having aired his knowledge on the subject 
of stuff to be brought from Italian ports, gravely 
added : " They had a pretty good freight out from 
New Orleans on Hal's first voyage — cotton at six- 
eighths." Here he looked wisely around the 
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group, waiting for some one of the boys to ask 
what six-eighths meant. But George Howe was 
equal to the occasion ; his father was engaged in 
shipping, and, in fact, pretty much everybody in 
Fairport knew all about freights. 

" Cotton, from New Orleans to Liverpool," said 
George, "is carried as a ship's freight at the 
rate of so much a pound. When freight is at six- 
eighths, that means that the ship gets six-eighths of 
a penny for each pound of cotton she carries. See ? " 

" I shouldn't think six-eighths of a penny for 
carrying a pound of cotton was much," said Jo 
Murch, tossing a big armful of wood on the fire. 

" Well, just you figure on the tons and tons of 
cotton that a ship like the Canova can carry, and 
you will see that it mounts up to a pile of money," 
replied Lem. " I tell you what ! six-eighths is a 
mighty good freight. Seven-eighths is bully, 
although ma does not like to have me say * bully,' 
and when a ship gets a penny, all hands join in 
singing, *A Life on the Ocean Wave,' or some 
other rip-roaring song for the sea." 

" What is your brother Hal going to bring you 
home from foreign parts ? " asked Jo Murch. " I 
know what I would like." 

" What's that ? " said Lem, with sudden interest. 
Although he had had presents brought him from 
foreign voyages by his many relations, he had not 
once thought of Hal's bringing him anything. It 
would be enough if Hal came home alive. 
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" What I hanker for is a carved whale's tooth," 
said Jotham. . 

Everybody laughed at this ; and Lem said that 
he had not thought out what he would like best to 
have, but, looking into the fire for a thought, as it 
were, he said he wanted a salamander. 

Jo, open-eyed with wonder at such a wish, cried, 
" What in the world do you want a fire-proof safe 
for?" 

Then the other boys remembered that a new- 
fangled safe in which to preserve papers and 
money from fires was called a salamander. But 
Lem had a much more romantic explanation. 

" Why, haven't you boys read the story of Marco 
Polo ? Not that Marco Polo that travelled on the 
Erie Canal and other places, with the Abbott man 
who writes books, but the Marco Polo who trav- 
elled in China and Tartary, and other out-of-the- 
way places, before any other white man knew 
there were such countries." 

"He was a great liar," said Jotham, compla- 
cently. 

** And Herodotus used to be called the Father 
of Liars," put in George Howe, who was the 
scholar of the party. "But everything he tells 
about has turned out to be pretty near true." 

" Tell us about Marco Polo's salamander," said 
Jo Murch, impatiently. 

" Well, it's nothing," answered Lem, modestly, 
"except that in some far-off country where he 
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went, the natives had a notion that if a fire was 
kept burning forty days and forty nights without 
being once let to go out, a little animal would 
appear playing alive among the coals which would 
not even scorch it. That was the salamander." 

" And he said," continued George, " that they 
sometimes caught and skinned the salamander, 
and anybody who wore that skin on his hands 
could take up live coals in his hands without being 
burned." 

" What nonsense ! " cried half a dozen boys at 
once. 

" Not so much as you think for," replied Lem ; 
"for Marco Polo saw men do that very thing, and 
jugglers do it nowadays, don't they?" Nobody 
made reply. 

George, as usual, was ready with an explana- 
tion : " Well, you see there is in many countries 
a kind of mineral stuff that looks like wool ; it is 
dug out of the ground, and found among rocks ; it 
is called asbestos, and it can be knit and woven 
into a kind of cloth that is really fire-proof. For 
my part, I should think that a fire-proof safe 
might better be called an asbestos than a sala- 
mander ; asbestos is a real thing, but a sala- 
mander is an invention of ignorant folks." 

" What we want now," said Otis, who had lis- 
tened to all this discussion without putting in a 
word, " is a water-proof boat and not a fire-proof 
coat. If we had a water-proof boat that would 
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not run aground and be capsized by the first one- 
horse squall that comes along, we should not be 
here shivering in the cold. I wonder what time 
it is?" 

As he spoke, they heard the nine o'clock bell 
ring in the steeple of the Fairport church — so near 
and yet so far. There was no town clock, but the 
town bell rang at seven in the morning, at noon, 
and at nine o'clock at night. The boys listened 
soberly to the regular strokes of the curfew, and 
Jotham tried to say something witty about Old 
Fitts being ignorant that a party of nine ship- 
wrecked boys were harking to his bell ringing in 
the steeple ; but nobody laughed at his sally, and 
little Sam Murch began to cry silently into his 
cap, held before his face. 

"If Hal brings me home a salamander," said 
Lem, " I'll tell you what we will do. We'll have 
an exhibition, and charge two cents admission, and 
all the money we get we will keep until we get 
enough to buy a boat of our own. Even if she is 
not so water-proof as Otey says we want, we will 
get Ben Willson to build us one that will not cap- 
size in the worst gale that ever was ; he can do 
it, and we will call her for the salamander." 
The boys gave three cheers for the Salamander^ 
although Hiram Hatch said that two cents admis- 
sion to see a real, live salamander was not enough. 

"Make it two admissions for five cents," he 
suggested. 
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" Agreed ! " cried Lem, and all hands shouted 
at the idea of a salamander show. 

" Hark ! " cried Lem. " I hear the sound of 
oars ! Pile on more wood, fellows, but listen ! " 
Sure enough, they could hear the sound of oars 
beating a measured rhyme in the rowlocks of some 
passing boat. 

" Help ! help ! " they all cried at once ; and 
some of the more thoughtful lads stirred up the 
flaming driftwood into a higher blaze. 

A voice came out of the gloom and darkness, 
" Keep up your courage, boys ; we are coming 
for you." Lem felt that well-known lump rising 
in his throat. It was his father's voice. Years 
after, when the boy Lem was a mature man, left 
living alone of many brothers and sisters, he 
seemed to hear at times that voice, sweet and clear, 
and yet ringing out of the darkness, "Keep up 
your courage ; we are coming ! " 

Soon, out of the duskiness came into sight the 
big whale-boat of the revenue cutter Veto^ sta- 
tioned at Fairport. The boat was manned by six 
stalwart men, all fathers, and in the stem, steer- 
ing with an oar, in true sailor fashion was Nat 
Parker, with a broad grin on his face, let us admit, 
as he counted nine boys by the firelight, with their 
wrecked plunger water-logged on the shoal. 

If any of those six fathers felt like scolding 
their sons, the example of Master Parker would 
have stopped them then and there. " Saved again. 
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my laddie," he said, as he took Lem in his em- 
brace. " But the day may come, I'm afraid, when 
you will get so far from your daddy that he won't 
be able to reach out and grab you, as he does 
now." And he gave him a bear-hug. 

Jeremiah Murch had two boys to be thankful 
for ; but he merely said that when Jo and Sam 
got home, their mother was ready for them with a 
willow switch. 

"Let's all be thankful that the boys are alive 
and well," said Master Parker ; and although 
Jeremiah grumbled, Steve Mullett, whose baby 
boy was yet too small to get out of his father's 
sight, said, with a dash of his jacket-sleeve across 
his eyes, " Even so. Master Parker." 

If it was not a merry and noisy party that went 
home over the dark waves that night, it certainly 
was a very happy one. The boys were told that 
the light of their fire had been seen from the 
wharves of the town, and, although picknickers 
and chowder-parties sometimes had fires burning 
on the shores of the harbor, late at night, it was 
found that no such company had gone out from 
Fairport that day. Anxious mothers were told 
that the flames of a driftwood fire on Ram Island 
could mean nothing but the camping-place of a 
party of boys. Shipwrecked? Well, possibly, 
yes ; but there were many ways by which a boat 
could be disabled and its crew obliged to take to 
the shore, without serious loss or damage. They 
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might hope and believe that all was well with 
the missing lads. 

The water-logged craft was left on the shoal, 
secured to its fastening, and Jeremiah March 
promised his boys they would have a good time, 
next day, when he brought them over to bale her 
out and get her home to the dock. 

When the sturdy strokes of the six oarsmen 
had brought the whale-boat alongside of Acadia 
wharf, the lads set up a shrill cheer, for there was 
a group of women on the landing-place, dressed 
as if to show that they had hurried down to the 
wharf in great haste to wait for a boat, which, it 
was reported, showed a green light at her bow. 
It was the Veto's whale-boat, sure enough ; and 
rising above the boyish voices of the shipwrecked 
crew, rang out the commanding tones of Master 
Parker's cry of " All's well. Mother ! All's well, 
and all here ! " 

There were thankful hearts in Fairport that 
night, and I am glad to set down the truth that, 
long before the little adventurers were sighted 
from the wharf. Mistress Murch's heart had melted 
within her, and she never once thought of the 
willow switch which she had persuaded herself 
she would need when Jotham and Samuel came 
home. 



CHAPTER XVI 

HIS LITTLE JOURNEY INTO THE WORLD 

Comfort Stover, one of Madam Parker's hand- 
maids, who was very much given to noting signs, 
omens, and wonders, took Lem aside, early one 
morning, and whispered in his ear, " I hope nothin' 
has happened to your brother Hal, Lem." Then 
she drew back and looked Lem square in the face, 
with her eyes bulging out of their sockets. 

"Why should anything happen to him?" de- 
manded Lem, crossly. He did not like Comfort's 
uncomfortable way of hinting dreadful things. 

"Wal, you see, Lem," she said lowering her 
voice again, " his pet crow is dead, dead as a door- 
pail. I found him dead when I went out to the 
wood-house this morning." Even Lem was a little 
staggered at this. He ran out into the wood-house, 
and there, stiff and black, lying on the saw-horse, 
was Hal's pet. 

" Don't let on to your mother that this'ere has 
happened," whispered Comfort ; " she'll think it is 
a sign that something has happened to Hal." But 
Lem was not to be scared in this way. He rushed 
into the house, and broke the news violently by 
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shouting, " Hal's crow is dead ! Hal's crow is dead ! " 
Even if he was likely to be wonied by signs, Lem 
was not the boy to keep back any piece of news on 
which he chanced to fall. The entire household, 
or at least the younger part of it, ran out to see 
with their own eyes if Lem's report was a true one. 

Madam Parker calmly said : " Poor Hal brought 
home that crow to see if he would live to be one 
hundred years old. I suppose he expected to live 
one hundred yeara, himself, to watch the crow's 
living. But the bird, besides being a noisy nui- 
sance, has always been a poor, feeble creature. 
Captivity did not agree with him ; and for the past 
few days I have noticed that he did not eat much. 
I guess he died of loneliness. I'm glad he's dead." 
Comfort Stover looked shocked. 

When the news of John Crow's death went 
abroad among Lem's mates, it was generally looked 
upon as "a bad sign" that the crow should die 
while its owner was at sea. Some of the loose 
talk of the gossips came back to Lem, and he was 
a little uncomfortable ; but he gave the bird an 
honorable burial, and the boys all turned in with 
much gusto to assist at the funeral. John Crow 
was put into a box made of cedar shingles, and as 
the little procession of boys filed to the foot of the 
old willow tree behind the barn, Lem solemnly 
struck with a wooden mallet a crow-bar hung 
from the tree. The sound was very much like that 
of a tolling bell, and as the mourners heard its 
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note they put some real grief into the dirge they 
were singing. But it so happened that their dirge 
was not written for a bird, but for a bird's enemy ; 
it was called, " The tune the old cat died of." 

But the domestic grief of the family was soon 
forgotten in the surprising news that it had been 
determined by the rulers of the house, that is to 
say, the father and the mother, that Lem should 
go on a visit to his uncle in Boston. Mr. Lemuel 
Parker was a prosperous merchant in that great 
and famous city. He had given his name and a 
silver spoon and porringer to Lemuel Parker ; and 
he had always shown a kindly interest in the boy's 
welfare. Now he and his wife. Aunt Esther, had 
sent a letter inviting Lem to come to Boston and 
make as long a visit as his parents might think 
best 1 Wonderful I But Lem might get homesick 
and try to run away to home again. This is what 
Almira thought. Her mother smiled, and Master 
Parker said that Lem was a very small boy when 
he ran away from Riverport. He was now old 
enough to take care of himself, and too big to get 
homesick. Lem entirely agreed with his father. 
And his mother added that Uncle Lemuel knew 
how to look out for boys ; he had brought up sons 
of his own ; he would see that Lem did not lack 
for ways and means of amusement. 

The schooner William and Sally^ of which 
Master Parker was one of the owners, would sail 
for Boston in a few weeks. She was now loading 
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a cargo of lumber at Bangor, and when she 
dropped down the river, and got ready for her voy- 
age, Lem should be made ready to sail on her. 
Lem remembered the joy he felt when he was told 
that he might go to visit his Aunt Stover, in 
Riverport, and although that jaunt had not turned 
out happily, he still looked back with a thrill of 
pleasure to the little journey in the rolling, rocking 
stage. But Boston ! the be-all and end-all of a 
New England village boy's life! It was like a 
beautiful dream. It could not be possible that he, 
a mere lad, should have the dream made real by a 
visit to the great city I 

But the long-looked-f or day came, when, after a 
week's delay getting down the river, and another 
week's delay at Fairport, the wind and the tide 
actually served Captain Snowman's purpose, and 
he sent word that he would sail. 

Captain Snowman was also an observer of signs 
and omens. He would not have a pig killed ex- 
cept on the full of the moon and a flood-tide. 
" The meat would shrink in the b'ilin' if it is not 
properly killed." And although the owners of the 
William and Sally fretted, and Lem nearly went 
mad while the old salt waited, he would not budge 
an inch until he was good and ready. 

"I don't want you to eat any of Vene Snow- 
man's cooking, if you can help it," Madam Parker 
had said to Lem. Vene's full name was Silvanus ; 
he was Captain Snowman's youngest son, a boy 
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about Lena's age, very dirty as to his clothes and 
hands, and certainly very slovenly in his work. 
He was cook on the schooner. His father, being 
called " a little nigh," or close-fisted, saved some- 
thing by having the lad do the work of an able- 
bodied cook for a crew of four men. Lem's mother 
provided a firkin filled with doughnuts, bread and 
butter, seed cakes, and other things. Lem might 
drink of Vene's coffee, but there were provisions 
enough to last him to Boston, if the schooner had 
a fair, average passage. Lem gloated over the con- 
tents of the big wooden firkin. He thought that 
no one boy could possibly eat all that pile of good 
things. But there was at least one boy on board 
tiie William and Sally who was able to do that 
very thing. 

The rapture of the beginning of the voyage was 
a little dimmed by the sight of his father, Nat, and 
Almira, with Otis Stevens, George Howe, Alice 
Martin, and others of his playmates, standing on 
the wharf and waving farewells to him as the old 
schooner dropped down the harbor with an off- 
shore breeze, and the tide in her favor. He might 
never see those dear friends again. He was going 
away on a long journey, and, although he would 
have felt very much neglected if nobody had come 
down to see him off, he could not help thinking 
that his mother had done well to kiss him good-by 
in the privacy of their own home. He did not 
know that she had been afraid to be on the wharf 
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and see him sail away into the strange, mysterious 
ocean. 

Past the cape, and past the many islands of 
which he had heard, and some of which he had 
seen before, the schooner merrily sailed. It was 
not until she reached Eagle Island Light, well out 
to sea, that Lem bethought himself of what some 
of his boy friends had said about seasickness. 
Here the vessel met with a heavy swell running 
in toward the calmer waters of Penobscot Bay. 
The blunt bow of the old craft rose and fell with 
the swelling rollers, just as if the William and SaUy 
were bowing and co.urtesying to old ocean. Lem 
felt very queer. The sun was still high, for they 
had sailed in the forenoon, and Lem, after a bite 
of something from his firkin, had snuggled down 
on the soft side of a pine plank on the top of the 
schooner's deck-load of lumber. He was lying 
where he could see the green sea waves breaking 
over each other. How cool and green they were ! 
How he would like to roll off and float ^mong 
them ! For something inside of him was unruly; 
he felt an inward tumbling that was most uncom- 
fortable. Manfully he tried to think that he was 
not seasick, that he would soon be over it, and 
that it would be all right with him if he were back 
in Fairport again. He would have been homesick 
if he had not been so seasick. 

The wind veered around more to the eastward, 
and the motion of the vessel was more and more 
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violent and uncomfortable. Still Lem lay there 
in the warm sun, thinking of the depths of his 
misery, and wishing he were dead. He had heard 
of boys who, when in his plight, had feared that 
they would die, and then had feared that they 
would not die, when Captain Snowman shouted, 
" Get out of that, Lem 1 the boom's coming over ! " 
Lem knew that the big boom of the mainsail, 
sweeping over the deck-load of lumber, would cer- 
tainly knock him overboard if it struck him ; he 
hoped it would stiike him. The skipper, with a 
growl that sounded like a swear, reached up, and 
seizing Lem by the leg, drew him down into the 
open space behind the load and in front of the 
tiller. Lem came down rather heavily for a boy 
of his age ; he was now fourteen years old. But, 
although he would have been hurt and angry, if he 
were not seasick, he made no complaint, but sat 
up in his corner, wondering if he would live 
through all this misery. He hoped not. 

But a night and a day passed without his being 
sewed up in a hammock and thrown overboard to 
the fishes, as he had been told dead men were 
buried at sea. The third day out was fine, breezy, 
and sunny. Lem was himself again, and, naturally 
being hungry after a long fast, he went to the 
firkin for a luncheon. To his amazement, it was 
nearly empty I There was some bread and butter 
left, but all the goodies had vanished. Lem was 
not a dull boy ; he knew, just as well as if he had 
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seen Vene at the firkin, who had stolen his pro- 
visions. The cook, against whose cooking these 
things had been provided, had eaten them while 
Lem was wrestling with seasickness. Very angry, 
and anxious that Vene should have one of those 
rope's-endings with which his father daily threat- 
ened him, Lem went aft to tell the old man what 
the boy-cook had done. But on the way, he sud- 
denly thought that he would not, after all, like to 
** tell on " the boy ; it wouldn't be just manly ; he 
wouldn't like to have another boy " tell on " him. 
So he faltered a little, and, meeting Vene by the 
mainmast, he said, " When we get ashore, I'll lick 
you good for stealing my grub." Vene grinned. 

Dropping down near the mast in a cosey comer 
made by the sail now reefed before a wholesale 
blow, Lem comfortably curled himself up and 
watched the flying spray, the curling waves, the 
blue, blue water, and the gulls that circled around 
the down-plunging schooner. He was at peace 
with all the world, even including Vene, and he 
would not have supposed it possible that he had 
ever been sick. 

"Isn't there wind enough without your whis- 
tling for more, you Lem I" shouted the angry 
skipper. " I don't want to scud under bare poles 
and run the risk of carrying away my top-hammer, 
and you jest stop that noise." 

Lem remembered that sailors had a notion that 
wind might be made to rise if somebody would 
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stick a knife in the mainmast and whistle softly, 
just as he had been doing, although he had not 
used any knife. So he sullenly quit whistling. 

Next day there came a long, dull calm, in which 
the old schooner rolled and wallowed in the sea, 
like a log. Lem was ready to ask if he might 
whistle for wind, but the captain was surly and 
grumbling about everything, and he forbore. Look- 
ing toward the distant shore, blue and hazy on 
the horizon, Lem saw a long dark streak of cloud. 
« What's that? " he asked the skipper. 

"That's what kills the wind," was the reply. 
" It's railroad smoke. We never had no such calms 
as these until they got to running railroads along 
the coast; and now the smoke kills the wind so 
that the coastin' bizness is sp'iled." And the old 
skipper grumbled to himself. 

But the calm gave them an unexpected feast. 
A school of fine fat mackerel struck them as they 
were tumbling along, and in a jiffy the men had 
their lines overboard, and were hauling in scores 
of the beautiful, many-colored fish. Even the grim 
skipper relaxed his stern face as he saw this wel- 
come addition to their bill of fare. The fish, 
fickle and flitting, did not stay long in the danger- 
ous wake of the schooner ; they darted off to the 
northward, and Lem gazed longingly at the dark 
blue cloud they made on the surface of the water, 
as they sped away to Monhegan, and alongshore. 

Lem had not forgotten his mother's word about 
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Vene's cooking ; but even if it were many times 
worse than it was, he would not have hesitated 
long over it. Now that he was over his seasick- 
ness, he was hungry all the time. " I could have 
eaten boiled horse," he afterward explained to his 
sorrowing mother, when he told her how he had to 
eat the grub of the schooner, or starve. Never were 
fresh mackerel so delicious as those which they had 
for supper that night; and there were so many 
piled up on the platter that there was no stint to 
the fare. 

"Don't eat your fish head first," growled the 
skipper; "if you do, they'll never come ag'in." 

Lem was puzzled, until one of the men explained 
that he should begin eating a fish at the tail-end if 
he wanted fish to come again to be caught. "If 
you begin on the head-end," said Obed Wardwell, 
kindly, " no fish will ever come back to them fishin' 
grounds." Lem was learning some of the lore of 
the sea. 

Calm succeeded calm, and the fourth day out 
found them in blue water still, and no nearer 
Boston than they had been for nearly two days. 
What little wind there was now was dead ahead, 
and the old schooner lay in the trough of the sea, 
wallowing like a tub. The skipper was in the 
depths of despair and surliness. 

Finally Vene reported that they were out of 
corn meal. On board that schooner the principal 
diet of the men was "johnny-cake " and fried pork, 
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with a relay of hardtack to fall back upon in case 
of famine. The johnny-cake was a batter of corn 
meal mixed with warm water and saleratus, baked 
in a shallow pan, and eaten with pork fat. It was 
not a very inviting dish, but, as the skipper re- 
marked, " It was fillin'." To be out of corn meal 
was to be without one of the necessaries of life ; 
and the captain resolved to put into Portsmouth 
for a supply. In those leisurely days, it was noth- 
ing to go so far out of one's way on a voyage as to 
put into port on any errand. So into Portsmouth 
the William and Sally sailed, very dully, and very 
slowly, the wind still being light, though in the 
vessel's favor. 

When the spires of the distant city and the great 
ship-houses of the navy-yard at Kittery began to 
loom before Lem's raptured gaze, he came to a 
sudden resolve : he would go on to Boston by the 
railroad 1 Lem had never seen a railroad, much 
less had he ridden on one. Now was his chance. 
In his pocket was a five-dollar gold piece which his 
father had given him for spending-money ; besides 
this he had thirty-seven cents, twenty-five of which 
was the gift of his brother Nat, and the rest of his 
coin had come to him as a reward for going with- 
out butter on his bread. It was the custom of the 
village to bribe boys to forbear the use of butter, 
at the rate of two cents per week ; butter, it was 
held, was bad for a boy's blood, whatever that 
might mean. 
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Captain Snowman seemed to be rather glad to 
learn from Lem that he proposed to finish his jour- 
ney by rail from Portsmouth to Boston ; it is quite 
likely that Lem's large and growing appetite had 
worried the skipper, who resented boys' appetites, 
anyway. So he kindly went with Lem to the rail- 
way station, saw him buy his ticket, for which he 
paid one of his five dollars, and then, with a gruff 
caution to look out for pickpockets, departed for 
the William and Sally ^ anchored off in the stream 
to save wharfage. 

With open-eyed wonder, and yet trying to look 
as if he had travelled on railroads ever since he 
was born, Lem sauntered around the station and 
enjoyed the strange sights, thinking all the time of 
what he would tell his mates about when he should 
reach home again. And when the vast, towering, 
and tremendous locomotive came roaring into the 
station, his heart well-nigh stood still with awe. 
But he climbed on board, and, sinking into a com- 
fortable seat (the first that came handy), he enjoyed 
the rapid motion with which the train v^as whirled 
away into an unknown country. Yet there was 
something about that country which made him feel 
a little uneasy ; they w^ere certainly going past the 
navy-yard, which was in Maine ; and Lem's knowl- 
edge of geography assured him that a train from 
Portsmouth to Boston could not possibly go back 
into Maine. "Perhaps the railroad makes a big 
bend here," thought the boy to himself ; and he 
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settled back, comfortable in this belief, while he 
watched houses, farms, and orchards fly past the 
windows of the car. 

The conductor, a tall, gaunt man, came along, 
and, taking his ticket, fixed his eye upon Lem's 
face. " Where are you going ? " he demanded. 

" To Boston," replied Lem, faintly, now certain 
that his worst suspicions were correct. 

" Good Gorry ! you are going back to Portland 
as fast as you can go I " 

So saying, he gave back the ticket, and left Lem 
a victim to a bad attack of the blues. Here was a 
scrape ! He had four dollars and thirty-five cents 
in his pocket (he had bought two cents' worth of 
peanuts in the station), and with this he was on 
the way to Portland, with the prospect of days of 
hunger and want looming up before him. Most 
boys would have been inclined to shed tears over 
such an outlook ; Lem made up his mind that he 
would get through, somehow ; and when the con- 
ductor came back, and kindly sitting down beside 
him, drew from him all his story, that good man 
showed him how he might get to Boston without 
serious loss or trouble. 

" They don't have anybody to sing out the train 
when she comes into the depot," said the con- 
ductor. " They seem to take it for granted that 
everybody knows where a train comes from, and 
where she is going. I wonder that more folks are 
not carried off on wrong trains ; they have such a 
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helternakelter way of doing business. And I 
suppose you don't know the points of the com- 
pass?" 

Lem explained that he knew the points of com- 
pass when he was at home, or out to sea, but in a 
strange place, like Portsmouth, he did not know 
which way to look for noi*th, south, east, or west. 
The conductor explained that the next important 
stopping-place of the train would be South Berwick 
Junction, and he could get off there and stay all 
night with the man, who, with his wife, ran a res- 
taurant at that point; he, the conductor, would 
come up on the first train in the morning (it was 
now late in the afternoon), and take him to Boston 
without any further charge. Then he gave the 
boy a slip of pasteboard, or check, on which was 
printed the conductor's name. Lem never forgot 
that name. It was Prescott. Let us hope that 
when that good man ran his last train into the 
world beyond, a kindly light led him into a fixed 
and happy station. 

The station-master at the junction received him 
amiably, upon the introduction of Conductor Pres- 
cott, and he was given such a good supper that he 
never forgot the goodness of it, although he lived 
to have many a feast at the tables of the rich and 
great of this world. True to his word, his good 
friend appeared next morning, took his little slip 
of pasteboard, and when they had roared through 
Portsmouth once more, took his ticket for Boston, 
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and the journey was now happily begun all over 
again. 

When he reached his uncle's house, in Summer 
Street, Boston, opposite a big, stone church, car- 
rying a leather valise (which was his father's), the 
family were very much surprised. They had given 
orders that they should be told when the schooner 
William and Sally hove in sight down Boston har- 
bor ; and here was the boy without any warning 
of his coming. But when Lem had bashfully 
explained how he got there at such a time, they 
were filled with wonder at his adventure, and 
many oh's and ah's were scattered along his story 
by his Uncle Lemuel, his Aunt Esther, and his 
Cousin Ruth. These were all the family left at 
home now ; the others were dispersed in different 
directions. When Lem's tale was done, his uncle 
told him that it was lucky he was carried off into 
Maine by the railroad train ; if he had come right 
to Boston from Portsmouth that afternoon, he 
would have reached the city in the night, and 
would have had a hard time finding -the house in 
Summer Street, which was not very near to the 
railroad station. This satisfied Lem, and when 
his aunt slyly put into his hand, later in the day, 
as much money as he had spent for his fare in 
Maine and back, he was more than satisfied ; for 
he had had a little glimpse of the world which he 
would have missed if he had not made that blunder 
at Portsmouth. 
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The house in Summer Street was very much 
finer than anything he had ever seen before. 
Two tall, square posts of granite stood at the front 
gate, and a square patch of ground lay between the 
front wall and the house ; here were flowers, grass, 
and a few trees, all in pleasant contrast with the 
stony street and sidewalks outside. Lem had seen 
in Fairport ship-loads of granite blocks and round 
stones sent to Boston for paving ; and here were 
the granite streets of which he had so often 
dreamed ; very different were they from the grass- 
grown streets of his own dear native place. The 
big rooms of the house seemed to him very vast 
and very dim. His Aunt Esther did not allow 
the sun to shine on the handsome furniture and 
carpets; but in his Uncle Lemuel's library there 
was always a great flood of sunshine when the day 
was clear ; and the master of that library. Uncle 
Lemuel, seemed to shed sunshine from every part 
of his body. He was a large, handsome man, with 
kindly blue eyes and a pleasant face ; a winning 
smile seemed ever to hover on his lips, ne knew 
what a boy wanted for amusement. He even 
laughed with Lem when the lad from his perch on 
the front stairs watched the black serving-man, 
with stiff brushes strapped to his feet, skate over 
the hardwood floor of the front entry, to and fro, 
to and fro, polishing the shining, waxed surface of 
the floor. This was a novelty to Lem, and his 
wise uncle knew that any novelty, no matter how 
trifling it is, is good for a boy. 
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But better than Sampson skating on the inlaid 
floor was the entertainment which Uncle Lemuel 
provided for him. A boy was sent up from his 
uncle's counting-house to show the village boy the 
sights of Boston. Arthur, for that was the strange 
boy's name, was born in Boston, a fact which made 
Lem look on him with some awe; but that soon 
wore off, and the two lads were great friends 
before long. Arthur could be spared from his 
work as errand boy, and as he knew every street 
and comer of the crooked, quaint old city, he 
piloted Lem everywhere it was thought good for 
him to go. Together they visited the Common, 
the famous Common where the boys used to slide 
in the Revolutionary days, when the British red- 
coats held possession of Boston. They skipped 
stones across the wonderfully famous Frog Pond 
in the midst of that Common ; they climbed to the 
cupola of the State House, and read the lines 
recorded there for the benefit of posterity. "I 
am Posterity," said Lem ; Arthur smiled, without 
knowing why. 

But, more wonderful than these, more wonder- 
ful than Faneuil Hall, even, was Lem's first sight 
of an ocean steamship. They went across a ferry 
to East Boston, and beheld, at the docks lying, a 
big, black steamship, with red paddle-wheels (for 
there were no screw-steamers in those days) ; a 
steamship that went to and fro between Boston 
and Liverpool. She was the Caledonia^ and there 
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were three other ships belonging to the same 
line, named the Britannia^ the Hihemia^ and the 
Cambria. Lem explained to Arthur, who had not 
been much to school, that these were the names 
for the countries of Scotland, England, Ireland 
and Wales. It all seemed like a dream to Lem ; 
he could hardly understand how he, a simple New 
England village boy, should have been able to 
gaze on these wonderful and beautiful things, to 
see with his own eyes steamships that had ploughed 
the waves of great oceans, and had come from lands 
so far away ; and when, one fortunate day, he and 
Arthur stood on a wharf and saw one of these 
famous ships slowly and grandly move out of her 
dock, with her decks crowded with passengers 
bound for foreign parts, the wharves also crowded 
with others waving good-bys to their departing 
friends, his cup of joy was full. Next to going 
off on one of those fine steamships was the fun 
of seeing others go. The village boy was taking 
in a large slice of the great world. 

But Lem was sometimes allowed to go out into 
the great city alone and by himself. His uncle 
did not believe it right for the lad to depend on 
anybody for all his knowledge of the place ; so he 
provided Lem with a little map of Boston, gave 
him some general directions, and let him go. 
The streets of the old city were much more 
mazy and crooked than those of the new Bos- 
ton; on Lem's map they looked, in places, very 
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like a spider's web, and many a time did the vil- 
lage lad "get lost," as he called losing his way. 
On one such occasion, his uncle, picking his way 
through a tangle of streets at the North End, 
beheld Lem, in a nook by a high brick wall, 
intently studying his map, and turning it around 
and around to fit the points of the compass, which 
he had early learned. The kindly old man stood 
afar off, and looked at the boy poring into his 
map; then, smiling to himself, and swinging his 
gold-headed cane, he walked on his way, saying, 
"He'll do, he'll do." 

On another day, Lem, for once completely at 
loss which way to turn, asked a young man who 
was leaning in the doorway of a liquor-shop the 
nearest way to Washington Street (for Washing- 
ton Street was the backbone of Boston). The 
young man, putting on what was intended to be 
a pleasant smile, but which was a leer, said, " How 
much will you give me to show you the way to 
Washington Street?" 

Just then a policeman came along, and saying 
to the young man, " Move on, you I " saved Lem 
the trouble of dickering with the loafer, and sent 
him on his way to the street where he would go. 

There was one street which Lem closed to him- 
self by a queer trick. Seeing in the window of a 
store on Tremont Street a picture of a very beau- 
tiful girl with long curls, like Alice Martin's, but 
not so pretty, he walked in and asked the price 
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of it, thinking it would be a nice gift for his 
mother. 

" Three dollars," said the man in charge. Lem 
had supposed it would be about fifty cents. He 
still had five dollars for his spending money ; but 
not even for his mother could he spend three dol- 
lars for one picture. 

" Roll it up for me, and when I come this way 
again, I will come in and take it." As he went 
out, Lem was scared at his own boldness ; he was 
not sure whether he had done right or not; he 
had deceived the man, he thought. But, so long 
as he stayed in Boston, he never went through 
that street again. He felt that the picturenlealer 
might rush out at him and compel him to take the 
picture and pay the price of it. But he never did 
go that way again ; and so the street was closed to 
him as long as he was in the city. 

Four whole weeks, four weeks of blissful pleasure, 
were Lem's lot in the wonderful old city. Then, 
in his uncle's grand carriage, with his Aunt Esther 
and his Cousin Ruth, Lem was taken down to Long 
Wharf and put on board the schooner Wakulla^ 
bound for Fairport. His uncle and his new friend, 
Arthur, were already on the wharf, and, loaded 
with many blessings, his valise and a little trunk, 
and another big firkin of good things to eat on the 
voyage, Lem sailed away, down the fine bay and 
out on the ocean, homeward bound. He had had 
a lovely time. No other boy had ever fared so 
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well. In his trunk were beautiful things which 
he was taking home for mother, father, brothers, 
and sisters and Alice Martin, some of them bought 
with his own money, and some sent from the noble 
old house in Summer Street ; and before him 
loomed in the rosy eastern sky the dearest place 
of all the world to him — home, sweet home. 



CHAPTER XVII 

HIS EXIT FBOM VILLAGB BOYHOOD 

If Lem's return, with all the freshness of a visit 
to the city on him, was likely to make him in the 
least bit proud, or " stuck-up," as the boys would 
have said, another arrival home soon took the wind 
out of his sails. The Canova came into port from 
Liverpool. It was a great event, especially to the 
Parker family ; for Hal and Uncle Eben were both 
dearly beloved and dearly welcome. For days after 
his own arrival home, Lem was anxiously watching 
the lower bay with the family spy-glass. Perched 
in the window of the attic, the same window out 
of which he had been blown by Hafiz's Persian 
magic, Lem gazed until his eyes ached, looking 
for the first glimpse of the royals of the good 
ship rising over the horizon ; many a time did 
the small sails of small craft fool him into the 
notion that he saw the lofty sails and spars of 
the Canova ; and many a time did he say to him- 
self that he was foolish not to be able to tell the 
tiny fore-and-aft sail of a schooner from the square 
royal of a ship. 

But Lem was the first person in Fairport, after 
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all, to descry the upper sails of the ship looming 
up against the sky, far down below the cape, as the 
gallant Canova stood in toward her home port. 
How stately and how grand she looked I How 
unlike all the lesser craft she was, as she came 
" jfluking " up the bay I Only a look was enough 
for Lem, and he fled, shouting down the stairs, 
" She's in sight I She's in sight ! " It was not 
needful that he should say who "she" was; 
everybody knew. 

The lower sails, or courses, of the ship were 
brailed up as she stood into the harbor ; and one 
by one the square sheets of canvas were furled, 
and the graceful vessel, looking none the worse 
for her long voyage, was hauled into the wharf, 
where she was to discharge her cargo of salt. As 
she gradually drew near the wharf, several boys 
set up a cry of " Caw ! caw" ! caw ! " They had 
not forgotten Hal's pet crow. Indeed, the late 
death of that bird had brought him to their 
memory ; and Hal, mortified and angry, kept out 
of sight as well as he could while his old-time 
playmates dismally croaked their welcome home. 

Lem was at first tickled to hear this queer 
chorus, for soon every boy in town was on the 
wharf, and every boy was cawing as loudly as 
he could. But Master Parker, whom all the 
boys respected and even revered, came down 
toward the string-piece of the wharf. As if 
by general consent, every caw was hushed, except 
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when some small boy, safe on the top of a pile of 
hogsheads, muttered a subdued croak. Hal's ship- 
mates, strangers to the port, were curious to 
know why the cawing of the boys was so gen- 
eral, and what it meant to Hal; they were 
amused when they heard the whole story. 

But this disagreeable incident was forgotten 
when Hal, safely returned to the bosom of his 
family, and full of entertaining yarns about his 
adventures in foreign parts, was free to tell what 
he had seen, and heard, and suffered. His pres- 
ents, too, were generous and handsome. Lem did 
not have a salamander ; but his gift was a wonder- 
ful ball of rock crystal which Hal had bought of 
some wandering son of the sea, and which, when 
turned in the sun, gave back all the colors of the 
rainbow, and, according to Hal, held the means 
to tell people's fortunes, if one only knew how 
to use it. Almira had a present of some wonder- 
fully fine embroidery, the work of Spanish nuns ; 
and his mother received a set of dishes that Hal 
must have knovm she wanted very much. 

" Hal's presents are very liberal, considering the 
smallness of his wages," said the good mother, with 
a queer smile in the corners of her mouth. " Fm 
afraid Uncle Eben's purse was opened to help the 
boy out ; for Hal's poor little eight dollars a month 
would not go far toward buying that handsome 
dinner-set, for one thing." Then Lem, for the 
first time, knew what wages Hal had received as 
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foremast hand on the Canova. ^^ Eight dollars a 
month and found" was then the ruling rate of 
wages. 

By the side of Hal's rare experiences in foreign 
lands, Lem's little visit to Boston was " very small 
potatoes," as Lem himself said. But when he 
was once more fairly settled down to school- work, 
Lem soberly set himself to the task of learning 
the things that would be required of him when he 
was old enough to begin life in earnest. He had 
had some nice long talks with his Uncle Lemuel, 
while he was in Boston ; and although he was 
still only a boy, he began to see that school-days 
were the days for learning, if he ever was to learn; 
and he was almost sorry that he had not thought 
of that before. 

Once in a while, though, his fondness for mis- 
chief would spring out before he knew what was 
coming, big boy although he now was. Once, 
for example, he made a slick little squirt-gun from 
the hollow metal handle of a steel penholder. The 
holder was about five inches long, and perfectly 
smooth, inside and out. By drilling a tiny hole 
through the closed end, Lem had a complete 
squirt, with a piston of slender wood wound 
with thread at the open end. Dropping the 
lower end of this weapon into his inkstand and 
drawing up the piston, the gun was charged ; and 
when it was levelled at the back of Jo Murch's 
ear, as it was one day, that youngster cried, 
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^^ Ouch I " and put his hand up to see what it 
was that made the back of his ear so suddenly 
cool. And when he drew back his hand and, to 
his great amazement, saw it covered with some- 
thing black and inky, he found the master of the 
school standing over him. Strict inquiry for a 
squirt-gun of ink was made through all the desks 
within shooting distance of Jotham. To his great 
mortification, Lem saw his gun, still wet with ink, 
held up to view of the whole school by the Master. 
Then the master, who was said to be " very sar- 
castical/' spoke these burning words : — 

" When I see a young gentleman, of the age 
of Lemuel Parker, who is among the eldest pupils 
of this school, and who should be an example to 
the youngest scholars, playing with a toy like 
this, I am tempted, in the language of the litany, 
to cry, 'Good Lord, deliver us.'" This was a 
very long speech for Master SpofiFord to make, 
although he did like to make speeches ; and I am 
glad to be able to say that Lem did not play in 
school-time with small boys' playthings, or with 
any other playthings, after that day's sad ex- 
perience. 

The lad was beginning to see that he was too 
large a boy to be all the time in mischief, and that 
he must learn now, if he was ever to learn at aU. 
Just here a very surprising thing came to him. 
It was at the beginning of the New Year, when 
many people make gifts to each other, if they 
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ever do. Lem's came from his uncle in Boston, 
for whom he had been named. The contents of 
a letter to Master Parker from his brother Lemuel 
^were not made known at once to the rest of the 
family. Father and mother talked it over be- 
tween themselves very anxiously and very soberly 
for several days, before they told the children about 
it. When Lem did hear of it, he could hardly be- 
lieve his ears ; it was so strange to come to him, 
like a present out of the heavens. 

^^Lem is a good boy, a studious and a bright 
boy," wrote the Boston uncle, " and I believe he 
will make a smart man after he has got over 
his disposition to play monkey-tricks ; not that 
he plays any more such tricks than any healthy, 
hearty boy does in the course of his life, but a 
few years, or even months, will bring him out 
all right. His Aunt Esther and myself would be 
glad to have him with us while he goes to school 
in Cambridge with the Rev. E. M. P. Springs, 
and is there fitted for Harvard College. I shall 
be glad to bear every item of his expenses, school- 
ing, clothing, omnibus fare, and a little necessary 
pocket-money : boys should not be kept too close, 
not so close as we were when we were boys in 
Old Scituate." 

Never mind about the rest of the letter. When 
Lem heard this, and learned that his good uncle 
had actually offered to have him come to Boston, 
live in the Summer Street house, and be fitted for 
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college, he was too delighted to say much. In- 
deed, his sisters and brothers saw that he was 
thinking of that, night and day ; he had very 
little to say to anybody ; never was the noisy, 
rattling boy so long silent and thoughtful before. 
He had heard his father say that now that Nat 
had chosen a mercantile business, Samuel a joiner's 
trade, and Hal a life of seafaring, it would be a 
pity if they could not have at least one scholar in 
the family. And who so apt a scholar as Lem, 
who, with all his liveliness and pranks, always 
stood at the head of his classes in the village 
school? Nobody could tell how he did it; but 
he never failed in his lessons, and he was never 
tardy at recitation. 

When Lem regained the use of his tongue, he 
explained to his chosen mates, Otis and George, 
how he would not be obliged to go to a boarding 
school, that dread of all home-loving boys; he 
would be in his uncle's house in Boston, and he 
would ride out to Cambridge every morning in 
one of those noble four-horse omnibuses which he 
had so often described to his chums as being as 
long as a house, and carrying twenty-five or thirty 
passengers, inside and outside. Even that would 
be glory enough for one year, to say nothing of 
the fine things he would see in the great city. 
His father would go with him to Boston, and it 
was agreed that his mother and Almira would 
make a visit to Uncle Lemuel at least once a 
year. 
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Otis hoped that he also would go to Boston, 
some golden day, and go into the dry-goods store 
of a cousin who had promised him such a job 
" when the sign comes right " ; and that did 
actually come to pass, not very long after; but 
this is part of another story. 

Winter wore pleasantly away, and spring 
melted into summer before it was thought best 
for Lem to start out on his new career. Mr. 
Springs's school did not begin its new term until 
the last of August, but Uncle Lemuel, who seemed 
to think of everything, sent word that it would 
be well for the boy to come up to Boston and 
learn a little more about the city and its ways, 
and " get wonted to the house " before the term 
began. So, with a little vein of sadness mingled 
with his pride and joy, Lem went about his fare- 
well preparations. He and the other boys went 
over all the dear old playgrounds in the woods 
and by the shore ; they climbed the lighthouse 
tower and gazed upon the shining sea ; they 
measured once more with their eyes the dizzy 
heights of St. Jago, Lem Fall Off, and Lem almost 
hugged Trask's Rock, the dear old rock around 
which he had had so many good times — good 
times that would come again no more. This was 
the last; and when Lem thought of that, he almost 
felt that queer lump rising in his throat again. His 
boyhood was slipping away from him now that he 
was saying good-by to the scenes that had been a 
part of his young life. 
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But the day came ; the farewells were said, and 
as the packet-sloop, General Wa%hington^ Pinkham, 
master, slipped away from the wharf, bound to 
Belfast, across the bay, Lem could not exactly 
make out who was on the wharf to wave good- 
bys to him ; there was something in his eyes 
which was not there before, a certain dimness 
which was uncommon to him. But his father 
held him by the hand, and that was like an 
anchor, sure and steadfast, whatever happened. 

Very fine, too, it was that he was going to 
travel all the way to Boston from BeUast on a 
steamboat. Lem had seen steamboats before now; 
but he had never been on board one in all his 
life. So when the packet was laid up alongside 
of the big steamer Bangor^ and Lem, with other 
passengers, climbed on board, he had a right to 
think he had made a real launch into the great 
world. Their stateroom, with its white-and- 
gold adornings, was finer than he had ever sup- 
posed a room on any vessel could be ; and when 
the steamer, casting off her lines and leaving the 
old sloop behind, slowly and grandly moved down 
the harbor of Belfast, Lem felt that the last tie 
that bound him to home was loosed. 

As they sat on the upper deck, watching the 
beautiful panorama of Penobscot Bay pass by, 
Lem looked up into the mild and loving blue eyes 
of his father and said, " It's good-by, Fairport ! " 

Lem's hands were clasped around his father's 
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knee, and the father, laying his hand on Lem's, 
said : " It is good-by to home for many a day, 
Lemmie, my boy. You have put away childish 
things ; but there is home always open for you ; 
and you will never take up again the toys you 
have just put away. With your dear Uncle Lem- 
uel to guide you, you are going to be a useful man, 
some of these days. Never mind about being 
great ; you will learn how best to help those who 
cannot always help themselves, and will live so 
that the world will be better and happier because 
Lemmie was born into it." 

This was a pretty long speech for Master Par- 
ker, and he pointed silently toward the East. 
Lem saw the azure dome of Blue Hill against 
the sky, and nearer were the fir-clad hills of 
Brooksville ; and still nearer the familiar and 
beloved outlines of Old Fort George, crowning 
the heights above Fairport. Then the lumpy 
back of Turtle Head in the middle distance came 
up and wiped away these points, so well-known 
and so dear, and Lem saw them no more. His 
boyhood was gone with the sight of home and 
the homeland. 

'^And it never comes again.^^ 
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